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7 New Aristocracy supreme 
arbiters of peace and war.” 


THE coming struggle for supremacy will 
be fought with new weapons, under new 
conditions ; the use of wireless telegraphy 
will become general, and the employment 
of explosives in warfare superseded. Soon, 
then, the power to rule will pass from the 
hands of the kingly and wealthy to those 
of men of brains and nerve. “The War- 
stock,” by Wirt GERRaRE, is a study of 
the rights, aims, and possible victories of 
men of mechanical genius—a romance of 
modern inventions and the manner in 
which they may be successfully exploited, 
Its purpose is to inform and instruct. It 
is a stimulating, aggressive: story which 
should be read by all thinkers. ~ 

“The Warstock” is published at Six Shillings, and 
may be obtained of all Booksellers and at all Libraries. 
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ER THE CUBAN FLAG; or, The Cacique’s 
reasure. A Romance of the Cuban War. By F. A. Oper. With 
full-page Illustrations, Large crown 8vo., 316 pages, in attractive cloth 
cover, Os. 


The Scotsman says : ‘€An excellent gift book, in view of all that has 
tiken place in Cuba this year, is Mr. Fred, A. Ober’s exhilarating tale, illus- 
ama by L- F. Bridgman, and published by Mr. David Nutt in a style that 
leayes nothing to be desired. The book is full of incident, healthy excite- 
ment, and instruction.” 

Dublin Exf ress. —‘ The kind of book that boys will revel in.’ 

Outlook.—* Boys should clamour for this work.’ 


THE MADONNA IN ART. By EsrTeLtLteE Hurt. 
With go ame full-page Illustrations of the chief masterpieces of the 
Htalian, German, Flemish, and Spanish ‘Schools. Crown 8vo; In 
specially designed aan cover, gilt top, edges trimmed. 3s. 6d. 

The Academy.—“‘ A sweet and beautiful little book.” 
Outlook.—* The illustrations alone are worth the money.” 





A COMPANION BOOK TO JACOBS’ & BATTEN’S “WONDER 
VOYAGES.” 
THE WORLD WONDERFUL. Stories of Ancient 
Adventure retold by CHARLEs Squire, and illustrated by ARCHIE 


MAcGrecor (the illustrator of “ Katawampus” and “ Butter Scotia.” 
Beautifully printed and bound. 6s. 





LIFE IN EARLY BRITAIN. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*.* An admirable guide to British pre-historic archzology and to the early 
history of these islands. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO FOLK-LORE. 
Roatre Cox. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* A full but terse and popular summary of the methods and results of 
foll-lore as expounded by the anthropological school. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, By Benjamin Harrison, ex- 
President.’ Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* A clear and popular, but thoroughly accurate, survey of the working 
at feders and State Ge vernment in the United States. 


LITERARY STUDIES. 
3s. 6d, 

ConTeNTS. — Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman, Tennyson, George 
Eliot, Browning, R. L. Stevenson. 


EMERSON, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By J. J. Cuap- 
MAN. Cloth? 35. 6d, 

ConTENTS.—Emerson, Walt Whitman, Browning, R. L. Stevenson, &c. 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE: A Love-Tale of the 
Twelfth Century. Translated by ANDREW LanG. 1s. 


*,* The masterpiece of medizval narrative literature. Mr. Lang’s version 
has’ won universal commendation as retaining the exquisite old-world naiveté 
and flavour of the twelfth-century French original. 


sy B. C. A. WINDLE 


By M. 


By JosrepH Jacoss. Cloth, 





TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 
IN THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. By W. Mac- 


NEILE Dixon, Professor of English Literature at Mason College, 
Birmingham. 308 

ears. ihe, Poetry of Matthew Arnold; 
Meredith; the Poetry of the De Veres; 
Meredith ; the Romantic Revival, &c. 


THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION: being an English 
version of the ‘‘ Speculum Perfectionis” of Brother Leo, the favourite 
disciple of St. Francis of Assisi, by SeBasT1An Evans. r6mo, elegant! 

"printed at. the Ballantyne Press, and bound in specially designed clot 
cover; probable price, 2s. 6d. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: An 


English Prose Version by Justin Huntty McCarruy, 16mo, cloth. 


the Poetry of George 
the Novels of George 


+P Mr McCarthy’s version of Omar Khayyam, printed in Bodoni 


cals, and. published in 1888, speedily went out of print, and to-day ranks 


With the first edition of FitzGerald as a book-lover’s rarity, 


The present 
edition, printed in ordinary type, has been thoroughly revised, 








Mr. JAMES BOWDEN’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketches on Service duri ie 


the Indian Frontier Campaigns of 
By Major E. A. P. Hospay, R.A x, ist Brigack Lex 
i force. Royal 8yo., cloth, on ta ny 6d. 

is 57 full-page engravings from the original sketches made by Major 
Hobday ex route, and 14 photog graphs of the Commanding Officers, the 
Staffs of the Malz akand and Mohmand Field Forces, and the Chief Politiéal 
Agents. The campaigns sores include —The Siege of the » Malakand 
and Relief of Chakdarra — The Expedition to Upper Swat—The March 
through _ our—The Me at Expedition—and the Mamund ‘and Salarzai 
Expeditio 


The Evolution of France 
under the Third Republic. 


By Baron Pierre pe CoUuBERTIN. Trans lated by Isaper F. HAp- 
coop. With an Introduction by Dr. ALBERT SHaw. Demy 8vo., buck- 
ram, with 16 Portraits, Ios. 6a. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor says :—“ A most interesting and instructive chapter 
of recent history w hic h every sti oF ot of politics ar id of Franc e should read.” 

‘HE SaTuRDAY Review says :—“ So cle arly and concisely has M. de 

Coubertin done his work that the labyrinth of Frenc': politics ceases to 

possess terrors for the average English-speaking man. 


Nothing but Nonsense. 
A Book of Nonsense Verses. By Mary Kexnanan 
by Covitson Kernanuan, and Twenty-five Original Hi 
ings by Tony Lupovic:, printed in colours. Demy 4to., 
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amusement.” 


THE SCoTSMAN says :—“ A very amusing voluine for the young 
The pictures are very entertaining and the verses are just the 
children.” 


The Travellers, ana other Stories. 


Written and pictured by Mrs, ARTHUR Gaskin. With 28 full-page 


sort to delight 


drawings. Printed in colours by Epmunp Evans. Feap. 4to., 
picture boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s. 
"HE BIRMING HAM Daity Post says of Mrs. Gaskin’s previous book .of 


hildren, nor Kate Greens 
: but the y are as 
r of these artists 


the same sort :— ‘These are not Walter Crane’s « 
way’s « children, nor anybody’s children but Mrs. Gas kin’s 
true to the spirit and grace of childhood as any that eithe 


have produced.’ 
A Small, Small Child. 





By E. Livincstone Prescott, Author of ‘‘A Rip’s Redemption.” 
With numerous Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Feap. gto. Art 
canvas gilt, gilt ‘top, 2s. 6¢ 
THE Sun says :—‘‘A story w “hich should be pepular with children of all 
ages during the coming season,” 
Concerning Teddy. 
By Mrs. Murray Hickson. A New Iilustr: aged Edition containing 


four full-page drawings by HARrotp Corrin Crown 8vo., cloth, 


gilt, 38. 6d. . 
THe Bookman says :—‘‘The cleverest and pleasantest stories about 
children that we have seen for a long time. ‘Teddy’ is a great success.” 


The Intervention of the Duke. 


By L. Atten Harker. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 

Tue Sr. James’s GAZETTE says:—‘‘Two uncommonly well written 

stories. . . . There is in both an orginality in the handling which mzkes 
them decidedly fresh and pleasing.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MISTRESS pag MOLESWORTH. Hy 
Illustrated by F, H, Townsenp. 

First Edition of 6,000 Copies exhausted wit 
lication. Second Edition i tediately. 
JUDITH BOLERO. By «W. J. 

Lattice Windows.” 
BY ROARING LOOM. By J. MarsHact Maruer. 
THE HARVEST OF SIN. By Mariz Connor Leicuron. 
PAUL CARAH: CORNISHMAN. By Cuar.es Lue. 
THROUGH BATTLE TO PROMOTION. By Watter Woop. 
WANDERERS. By Sipney PickERING. 
LADY MARY OF THE DARK HOUSE. Py Mr<.‘ 
THE PARADISE COAL BOAT. By Curciirr: 
Edition. 


JAMES BOWDEN, 





Jesern Hockrna. 


hin a fiw days of pub- 








Dawson, Author of ‘* Through 


. N. WILLIAMSON. 
Hyne. Second 


LonpDoN : 10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son’s 
NEW LIST. 


The Life & Teaching of Jesus Ghrist. 


By the FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


Being a pee ager arrangement of the Gospel 
narratives. an Introductory Study by the 
Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. 


In this book there are many special features : the actual words of 
our Lord and the quotations from the Old Testament are set up in 
types differing from each other and from that used in the text of the 
book. There are also 32 fine full-page illustrations of the Holy 
Land. Crown 8vo. Price Bs. Gd. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: AO TEA ROA. 
A Descriptive and Historical Account of New Zealand. By the 
Hon. Wiit1Am Pemper Reeves, formerly Minister of Education and 

of Labour in New Zealand: now. Agent-General for the Colony. 
Contains chapters on the Early Navigators, on the Maori, their Origin, 
Legends, History, and Wars with the settlers, and on the S Social and Political 
Development of the Colony, Larg> 8vo., with many full-page Illustrations 
and Portraits, Two Maps, a Ornamental Devices aftzr Maori designs. 

Pric: 6s. net. 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND ART OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. By James ForHEerRiINGHAM, 

Contains chapters on Brown'ng’s Life and Literary Relations, Critical 
Objections, Poems on Immortality, Psychologica al and Casuistic Studies, 
Poems on Art, the Love Poems, Browning’s Humour, Nature Poetry in 
Browning, besides others on separate poems, Cr. 8yo., 570 pp. Price 7s, 6d. 

The BisHor or Durum writes: “I read the first edition with very great 
interest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it 
to friends as (in my opinion) the best introduction to the studyof Browning. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF MEMORY. Sermons by 


the Very Rev..Wm. Lerroy, Dean. of Norwich. Crown 8vo., with 
Portraits. Price 3s. 6d. 


BELIEF AND LIFE. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Ruonppva WituiaMs, Minister of Greenfield Congregational Church, 
Bradford. Large 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

The Method'st Recorder says: ‘‘ We have read the book with no ordinary 
interest, for the preacher is as hted_ and enthusiastic, and. in. living Lie 
ora 





pathy with the religious struggles of men. . . . We thank Mr. Williams 
book of sermons so fresh, so. full of vision, so eager-in its wish to raise men.” 


TYPICAL CHRISTIAN LEADERS. 
Joun Criirrorp, M.A., D.D. 

Dr. Clifford’s new volume consists of Addresses delivered during the last 
twenty years, and dealing with the leaders of Christian thought of the past 
two generations, Besides others, there are eulogies of Mr. Gladstone, Dean 
Stanley, Canon Liddon, Robert Browning, Thomas Carlyle, Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, Dr. Dale, Prof. Denman, and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Crown 
8yvo. Price 3s. 6d. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER'S GREAT WORK. 


STUDIES IN TEXTS. By JosEPH PARKER, D.D. 
Price 3s, 6d. 

A series of six volumes, containing Sermons, Outlines, and Suggestions, 
suitable for Preachers, Bible Students, etc., and for Home and Family 
Reading. The FIRST TWO VOLUMES ARE NOW READY, 

The British Weekly says: “Dr. Parker’s ‘Studies in Texts’ promises to 
e one cf his most valuable productions. ‘The second volum=2 contains some 
of his brightest thoughts, and wiil suggest-many things to every preacher, 

The book has the great merit of being new in every sense.’ 

SERIES. 


THE “STORY OF THE EMPIRE” 
Edited by Howarp A. KenneEpy. 
{. THE RISE OF THE EMPIRE. IV. THE STORY OF CANADA. 
By the Eprror. 


By Sir WALTER BEsantT. 
Hl. THE STORY OF INDIA. V. THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. Basi WorsFotp, M.A. 


By Demetrius C, Boutcer. 
ill. THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA. Vi. NEW ZEALAND. 
By Fiora Suaw. By the Hon. W. P. Reeves. 


Vil. THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. By Arnotp Kennepy, M.A. 
Narrow 8vo, Price 1s. 6d. per vol. 


By the Rev. 





THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
BOOK ul ST. 


THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT 


A Translation into Modern English 
from the Original. Greek. 
{Westcott Anp Hort’s Text.] 

IN TWO PARTS. 

Part |THE HISTORICAL BOOKS, 

«Limp Cloth. Price Eighteenpence. 























GLADSTONE IN CONTEMPORARY CARICA. 
TURE. Being a Collection of 200 Cartoons reproduced in miniature, 
illustrating the career of Mr. Gladstone from 1867 to 1898, selected fron 
the pictorial satirical journals of all nations, and arra anged in chron 
cs ipes order with an elucidatory historical narrative. By W. 1, 

TEAD. 1s. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
GLADSTONE : A CHARACTER SKETCH. }; 


T. Sreap. Illustrated with many interesting and characteristy 
AB of the Great Statesman and his family, and with views gf 
Hawarden. Royal 8vo. 1s. ‘ 


THE CENTENARY OF 17798, and its Bear. 
ing on THE PRACTICAL POLITICS of TO-DAY. 62. Illustrated, 
The Freeman’s Journal says that thé articles reprinted in this litte 
volume have been described w ith much truth as ‘‘ one of the greatest blows 
struck for the Home Rule cause in England for years past.’ 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Sovereign and the.Reign. By,W. 'T. Steap.. With a Splendid Colle 
type Portrait of. the Queen for a ‘Fiouebopiese Crown 4to., Pp. 1, 
= gilt, handsomely bound and copiously illustrated. 35. 6d., post 
ree, 


NOTABLES OF BRITAIN. An Album of Portraits 
and Autographs of the -most Eminent Subjects of her Majesty in the 
Sixtieth Year of her Reign. Crown 4to , 212 pp., handsomely bound ip 
ornamental buckram, and printed on avi paper. 5s., post free. 


THE ANNUAL. INDEX TO -PERIODICALS 
( Covering the Year 1897.) _ ros,,.post free. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES.—Vol. 1, covering 1890, Vol. II., coverhig 
1891. Vol. ILI., covering 1892. Vol. IV., covering 1893. Vol. V., covering 
1894, all at 5s. net per volume ; or 58. bu. post free, 


Vol. VI., covering 1895. Vol. VII., covering 1896. Vol. VIII, covering HEF 
) | 


1897. 105. ” each, post free. 
NURSERY RHYMES: with Pictures to Paint 


Crown 4to., with Coloured Frontispiece. 1s. 6. : 


Studies of the 





Contains all the best Nursery Rhymes in the English Language. Wit! Direct fro 
Original Illustrations by Miss Bradley and Mr, Brinsley Le Fanu. Printed — 
on cartridge paper with wide margin. (6 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. [In Half-Yearl 
Volumes from January 1891 to 1898. The NEW VOLUME January & 
to June, 1898). 5s. 

These books are handsomely ‘bound, and form.in, themselves a complet 
library of current thought, and the most complete history of contemporary 
politics published. 


* SATAN’S INVISIBLE WORLD.” A Study of Des 
amine Democracy as it is to be seen in NEW YORK TO-DA\ 
3ound in red cloth, 2s., post free. 

The volume is beautifully Illustrated with full-page pictures of the City of 

New York, and with pen-and-ink portraits of the leading citizens, by the 

distinguished artist, M. Gribayedoff. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By W. T. Sreap. 
Large 8vo., buckram, pp. 464. 6s. 


THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
Two Vols., pp. 1,600. 20s. net. Wiiepapstind Illustrated. 























LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 





Published by the « REVIEW OF REVIEWS” Office, London. 
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Prepared in Scotland. Sold in 2-lb. packets by all Grocers and Food Dealers, _ 
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A Provost Porridge 
Pan, which makes 
Perfect Porridge, 
FREE TO ALL 
Consumers of 
Provost Oats. 
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HEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE 


o Paint (POST FREE.) 
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tid White Bone, Edge-pinned, beautiful Ivory Finish Table Knives, 6/- 
pzen Dessert Knives, 5/6 dozen ; Carvers, 3/= pair. Best quality solid 
bproved Nickel Silver, Warranted to wear white all through. Tea-spoons, 
6 dozen ; Dessert-spoons or Forks, 5/6 dozen; Table-spoons or Forks, 
Sdozen. © Samples’ gladly sent to any intending purchaser for inspection 
Sree. Money returned if goods not approved of. Grand new IIlustrated 
i@ogue, with hundreds of designs of Electroplate, Silver, and Cutlery, 
to any address, (Mention Review of Reviews.) 


& WHSON & CO., LION PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


GIONS. 


London. 








S’S Horse-skin Boots. 


Shine like Patent. Will not Crack. 
EVERY PAIR CUARANTEED. 


WATERPROOF 


Stout Soles for Winter wear. 
4/6 


Do. welted 17/6 
é Do. Hand Sewn 21/-, 25/- 
Shooting Boots 17/6, 21/-, 24/-, 30/- 


MR. W. T. STEAD, 


Editor of the Review or Reviews, writes in reference 
to Norris’s Horse-Skin Boots, December 6th, 
1892 :—*‘ I congratulate you upon the fit. Your boots 
are very comfortable.” 
Perfect fit by Post,—Our System. 
Illustrated Price List and Testimonials Post Free. Send old boot 
for size or shape of foot on paper. Cash with Order. 


C. E. NORRIS, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


Brancuegs; 8 and 9, Holborn Viaduct ; 62, King William Street ; 
55 and 56, Bishopsgate Within. 








NORRI 
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j \ THE . 

| | SMITH PREMIER ¥ 
\ “oo #YPEWRITER 


SISSIIISINCS CECE CES 


ig a REVELATION of the possibilities 
of Typewriter Mechanism. 


‘THE 
‘is the Progressive Writin 
P « a. Machine. 


is the Most Durable Typewriter 
P, . on the Market. x 


P T is almost silent. 
e . 


is the pioneer of REAL Typewriter 
P, T. , Improvements. 7 


P T is'a Machine of Simple Parts 
© © beautifully manufactured. 


' ) P 7 has met with unprecedented 
H e e @ success ; its record is unique. 


P, T Art Catalogue Free. 
e 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


‘#4 GRACECHURCH STREET, 





LONDON. 
STAFEORDSHINE COMIN 
an 18/6, cari rao 

- ra or ite- 










twelve .. Please do 
not} forget it will be carri- 
age paid “and »: carefully 
pe ed. A beautiful ‘and 
asting present, Contents— 
12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 
12°. Plates, 2.. Cake 


Plates, 1 Slop, 1 Cream 








Jug. 40 Pieces. 




















For 19/- we will forward carriage paid (2/. extra Scotland or Ireland), this complete 
Dinner Service in purest.and finest semi-china (every piece warranted as such. Lovely 
new design in Peacock Blue or Claret Brown. 36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 
2 covered Vegetable Dishes, 1 complete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 
1 Butter Boat. If required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 
8/+ extra, Don't forget, carriage paid. On goods for export we pay carriage to English 
port and ship at lowest rates. fay china fresh and bright from the potteries. 

Our new Catalogue,a veal work of art, containing numerous Illustrations of Tea, 
Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Services, is now ready, and will be sent to any 
address FREE to mntending purchasers. Please mention Review of Reviews. Badged 
and crested ware for schools, clubs, hotels, &c: 


HASSALL & CO., Charles St., Hanley, (Staffordshire Potteries.) 
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Jewel Pen... 

Keating’s Lozenges 
Knitted Corset Co.... 
Kutnow & Co. ¢.. 
Liebig’s Extract 

Loisette’s Memory System 
Louis Leakey 

Lyle’s Golden Syrup 
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Marshall & Son 

Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
Nicole Fréres, Ltd. 
Norris’s Boots 

Nutt, David 
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For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink Drawing, Music- 
writing, indeed, whenever a Pen is necessary, use oNly 


Stay 


Made in 3 SIZES at 


10/6, 16/6. & 25/- 


Each, up to 18 Guineas, post free. 








A PEN AS PERFECT AS THE INVENTIVE SKILL 
OF THE DAY CAN PRODUCE. 

IT 1S THE BEST PEN BY THE WORLD’S BEST 

MAKERS. 
IMMEASURABLY TO CELERITY AND 
COMFORT IN WRITING. 

AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE FIRST OPPOR- 

TUNITY TO TRY A “SWAN. F 


ADDS 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


95a, Regent St., W., LONDON ; and 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 
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LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT. 








(Note Blue Signature, J. v. Liebig, across Label.) 


MAKES COOKING EASY, 
STATHAM’S WATERPROOFS 



















Chesterfield | Regulation 
Coat | (Cape all round) 
“a. 2is. 30s. IG 


CarRIAGE Pain. 


Any size up to 52 inches long. Larger 
sizes 1S, extra for every two inches, 


Best make, thoroughly waterproof, and 
adapted Sor any climate. 


Book of Patterns of all kinds of Tweed, 
Cashmere, and other Waterproof Cloths 
sent post free for 6 stamps (returnable). 


H, STATHAM & CO., 


rf) il, Corporation Street, 
. ' MANCHESTER. 


There are many St loan B Pens, but the ON LY ONE which, 
gives entire satigiact on jis THE “CAL recause’ it is” 
simple and faultless. All who ust it say itis a JEWE ZL...dav¢ 
you triedone? We send it complete in box, ‘with filler and direc- 
tions, post-paid Ss. 

“ JEWEL”, i Pen, fitted with 16-ct. Gold Nib, Iridium 
Tipped, Bs., Mounted and Chased, 75. @d. All kinds repaired. 


pct JEWEL PEN CO. cscs 

















FREE SAMPLESII! 


ADI IMA 


FREE SAMPLES of “ ZEMATONE” 
ASTHMA POWDER & CIGARETTES 


Will be sent, prepaid, together with Medica! 
Testimonials of Radical Cures by 


Oo. FANYAU & co., 
90, Great Russell Street, W.C., London 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER PREPARATIONS. 


FREEBORN § CORAZZA SHIRTS 


Unequalled for Fitting. 

ONCE TRIED, 
ALWAYS WORN, 

31/6 39/-, 45, 51’, 


Per Half-Dozen. 








Fine Linen Fronts, Banc a By 
Wrists, and the Ne -dle 
of the highest class. 


Directions fo 
ment Post Free. 


H. R. FREEBORN, Shirt Specialist, 


13, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
~4Gorn Mepats 
iy DOUBLE 


a = AE A y 


elf Measure. 





STERILIZED 
a FROM THE DAIRIES 


Lancet says: ‘‘ The flavour of the Cream is excellent 
Hospital says: ‘‘We recommend it for all purposes 
Army and Navy Gazette says: ‘‘ We recommend it for all who apprecia 
the luxuries .of civilization.” 
4 lb. nett. 104d. 6 oz. nett. 6id. Self-Opening Tins. 
Sold by all. first class Grocers, including 
Messrs. PErnte & Mason, Ltd., Morel Bros.. and Ci sbbett tt & Sor, Ltd 
Stores—Army & Navy, Junior Army & Navy, Harrods, Spiers & Por id, Ke. 
Wholesale only- -H. Francis & Co., Archar Street West, City. 


‘METEOR’ CYCLES 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 

£12 I2s. SPLENDID VALUE. 

Twelve ‘Monthy Guarantee. ASK TO SEE THEM 


at'4 & 5; HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C., 
or at 157, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





N err 
CASH. 








Sort MakErs— 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltd., Meteor Works, COVENTRY. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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Westminster Budget.) ‘IN A DIFFICULT POSITION.” [Oct. 14, 1898. 


Major Marcuanp: ‘Do hurry up with those negotiations—it’s very uncomfortable up here.” 
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La Silhouette , Paris.] (Oct. 2. Moonshine.] (Oct. 22, 
3 COCK-A-DOODLE DOO! 
MAJOR MARCHAND S MISSION. 
Lorp Satissury; ‘Ah, you may crow, but the spirit of Wellington 


remains with us yet!” 


II._CRETE. 
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Der Voh.\ {Vienna. Moonshine.) [Oct. 22 














Tue. Dirtomats in Crete: ‘ Everybody talks about Dreyfus, but who will ever take Tue SuLtran (pathetically): ‘ Climbing dow 
us away from this Devil’s Island?’ I’m always climbing down.” 
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ric Acid Diseases. 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, 


. — 


—— 












presence of which gives rise to certain forms of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Constipation, Liver Torpor, &c., ailments which in their mildest mani- 
festations make life more or less-miserable, ard in their worst manifestations 
generally result in the early death of the sufferer. That an extraordinary 
large proportion of the well-to-do and well-fed class of people suffer from 
wa one or more of these uric acid maladies cannot be doubted. It is not 
Hm exaggerating to say that three-fourths of the cases which the ordinary 
medical practitioner is called in to attend are of this character. The 
presence of this baleful acid in the blood and tissue not only produces the 
if, ailments mentioned, but accentuates any tendency that may exist in the 
system to other stomach, liver, and kidney troubles. 

As most people have not the time to take more outdoor exercise than 
they are in the habit of taking, nor the ability and inclination to abstain 
from strong teas, coffees, cocoas, or alcoholic beverages, or to make any 
radical change in their diet, the only practical preventive lies in the 
removal of the uric acid as fast as it accumulates in the system. The 
discovery of KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER 
has made this a comparatively easy matter, as being possessed of the 
purifying and aperient properties of the most valuable of the Continental 
mineral spring waters, those who use it are enabled to keep their system 
free from uric acid and all other disease-breeding deposits which the 
carelessness referred to is likely to generate, 

In KUTNOW’S POWDER will be found all the healing, medicinal, 
and cleansing virtues of the best British and Continental spring waters, but 
none of their unpalatable, drastic, and lowering features. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER is made by desiccating the salts these waters 
contain, eliminating their useless and undesirable properties, and adding 
‘effervescence and a few health-giving ingredients. 

All inactivity or ailments of the liver, kidney, and stomach can be 
treated by KUTNOW’S POWDER with satisfactory results. In 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, or GOUTY ECZEMA, sufferers, by follow- 
ing their doctors’ instructions relative to food and drink, and taking a 
course of the Powder, may so restore the tissue formations to their normal 
state, and so regulate the action of the bowels, as to modify attacks and 
jn some cases prevent them altogether, 
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 KUTNOW’S | i/! 


IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD 











at 


& eee | 
Hirschensprung or Deer Leap. 























j Lonoon: 

I | abscrom 41, FARRINGDON ROAD, EC. f 
ig REGISTERED TRADE MARK. poe § 
In CONSTIPATION, KUTNOW’S POWDER acts as a natural stimulant to the bowels, not only increasing the motion 

of the intestines, but causing increased excretion from the entire alimentary tract. 1 ; 

The addition of a tablespoonful of KUTNOW’S POWDER to a glass of water makes a refreshing effervescing draught, equal 
to several glasses of the most valuable bottled mineral water. KUTNOW’S POWDER gives a good appetite, sound slumber, 
and a greater capacity for continuous mental and physical labour. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS, POST-PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Paper, Messrs. S. KUTNOW & CO., Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., 
Will send a SAMPLE of KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER FREE and POST PAID to every 
adult applicant who names ‘‘ THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” when writing and mentions KUTNOW'S CARLSBAD POWDER. 

KUTNOW'S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER may be obtained, in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Price (in Great Britain only) 2s. 9d. per bottle ; or post free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London 
Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, ‘‘S. KUTNOW 
& CO,, Ld.,” are on the label and carton. Only these ensure genuineness. Insist on ‘‘ KUTNOW’S,” and firmly refuse any substitutes, 
as they are worthless. 




















Sole P jet S. KUTNOW & GCO., Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
ole Froprietors ) New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City, U.S.A. 












CATALOGUES 6d. 
POST FREE. ” 
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GENERATORS 
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“PRAESTANTIA’ 


AT m4. 4.0. 
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RILEY BROS. Lto., 


§6 & 67, Godwin Street, BRADFORD. 
THE REMEDY OF THE DAY 


IS WITHOUT DOUBT 


Dr. Rooke’s Solar Elixir. 


It has stood the test for 60 Years, and there is nothing to equal it in its 
restorative and vitalising properties, It is now put up in 1 14 (new size), 

29 4 4/6, and 11/- bottles, and may be obtained of any Chemist. With the 
Elixi 


Dr. Rooke’s Oriental Pills 


should be taken. These cleanse the stomach from all unhealthy accumula- 
tions, and wry relieve /ndigestion, Flatulency, Sick Headache, Costive- 
ness, etc. Sold in boxes at 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6, by all Chemists and Patent 








Medicine Vendors. 


Dr. RUOKE’s ANTI- LANCET, an admirable com- 
FREE TO epeiva ry of medical science and information, will be sent 
rt 


ee and post paid to any reader who will send a post-card 
READERS. (naming this magazine) % . 


DR. CHARLES ROOKE, Searborough, ENGLAND. 











TYPEWRITERS & CYCLES 


For Sale, Hire, or 


Usual Prices. 
MACHINE, Ss mands conse D, 


EASY TERMS. 





MS. Type- written jai! 10d. per 
1000 words. 


TAYLOR'S, 74 caine Lane, W.C., & 61 Cheapside, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Telegrams: ‘ Glossator,” London, Telephone No. 690, Holborn. 
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Wuy THry MADE 1789. 
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Jugend, Munich.] [Sept. 27. 
THE RECONSTRUCTED BASTILLE IN PARIS WITH SOME OF ITS SPECIAL CELLS. 


(N.B.—This number of ¥ugend was forbidden entrance into France.) 





THE FRENCH CROMWELL. 


Tae War Derartment: ‘ Take away that Bauble!” 


fLondon. 


3 France: “Who can I trust now?” 














A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE, 
October, 1898, 


IV.—THE DISARMAMENT 














Humoristische Blitter.| Viznna, 
THE PAINS OF REVISION, 
France: “If you really want to cut off the animal’s tail, do 
it with one blow.” eX P 
Brisson : ‘‘I prefer to cut it piece by piece so as to give him 
less pain.” 


PROPOSALS. 








Neue Gliihlichter.] 


THE IMMEDIATE RESULT TO BE FORESEEN FROM THE RUSSIAN 
PEACE MANIFESTO, 


Postillion.] [Munich 
THE NEW ORPHEUS. 














Der Wahre Facob, Stuttgart.] [Sept. 27. 


THE RUSSO-BRITISH CONFLICT IN ASIA. 


Courrier Francais, Paris.] [Oct. 23 
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ss to sive hin The CYCLING SENSATION of 1899 will 
be the improved patterns of 


CDUNIOP TYRES’ 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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Allen & Hanburgs’ 


Jap Pe SUL IC Am ULT IOLLS ane Ep alalanie. P 
NOPVCIIET FOU AISUS he 2 e 


For INFANTS, !INVALIDS, CONVALES CENTS and the AGED. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


HUGHES’ MARVELLOUS PAMPHENGOS. 
OVER 3000 SOLD. 

































Particulars free. The Universal four-wick Lantern, 18s. 6¢.- Marvellous Value. Hand 
some brass-fronted Biunial Lanterus, 4,6 ros. Blow-through Jets, 8s. 6a. Mixed Gas ditto. 
12s. Mr...Hughes has the Greatest Display of High-Class Projecting Lanterns and 
effects, &c., the World hus ever seen. The Docwra, the Grand, and the Miniature 
Malden Triples. Superb instruments as supplied to Madame Patti, Professor Malden, 
Royal Polytechnic, &c. Before purchasing get Hughes’ Grandly Illustrated Cata- 
logue, 180 original engravings, price 6¢., postage y@. Giving valuable information 
Ifustrated Pamphlets, 2@., price list of 60,000 Slides 
4a. Postage 2d., beautifully coloured. Cheapest and Kest 
Lantern Outfits in the World. so Sildes loaned for 3 
Mughes’ Great Moto-Pictoroscope { 
showing animated pictures. No shutter, therefure n 
flickering. 12 to 20 i" Pictures. Perfection. Eclipses all 
others. No eyesache, nv headache as wit! 
shutter machines. The Improve 
ments in this are beyond description 
It is most simple, and the result 
€ 





st in 1888. Foremost ever since. 





Upon receipt of a post-card we will register your 
address, and forward our illustrated descr ptive 
booklet immediately upon its completion. 














ALMA STREET, COVENTRY. 











magnificent. A superb piece of 








[Sept. 27. 





[IN ASIA. 





[Oct. 23. 


“Always palatable : very nutritious.” 


Baked by 7000 Bakers in 


6d. and I/- Samples of Bread and Biscuits will be sent 
on receipt of stamps by The Hovis-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., 
Millers, Macclesfield. 
























mechanism. 

Hughes’ Living Picture 
Photo-Roto-scope, a little ve: 
instrument; flickering reduced t 
minimum, can be attached to any 
lantern, will give with oil 4 feet pic- 
tures ; limelight, 10 to 14 feet pictures. 
Price with lantern complete, £ 13 13°., 
without, £9 9s., superior to many 
machines on the market costing 
£20 to £30 each. 

Hughes Photo-Rotoscope 
Peep Show. The greatest 
money -taker of the 19th century 
animated pictures in the open day- 
light at Seasidz, Bazaars, & 
Measures 9 feetlong. Twen y 
people can see at one tink 
Nota toy,but high-class, price 
complete with Photo-Rot« 
scope machine, £21 105 
Illustrated catalogue of cine 


~ matographs as above, 6d. 
| Specialist in Optical Projection. 
W. C. HUGHES, csfiiissrovie oy eiks 
io) , Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, North London. 
_ — INSIST UPON having 
Saas RO 


your FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERED 











the British Isles. 
SUBSTITUTE 
for LEATHER. 


Equal in Appearance and Wear at 


HALF THE PRICE. 


Write for nearest Agent to 


















8, BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 
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Cape Tim 
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KE ROOM FOR MONKEY BRAND! | 


Won't Wash Clothes. Wron’t Wrash Clothe 


BROOKE'S MONKEY BRAND  s0aP 


FOR KITCHEN TABLES AND FHODRS, LINOLEUM AND OIL- -CLOTH 


Ve nner ere 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, uhh 4 eats Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 


Aw ee ee Oe 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS &c, REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH.' 



















HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


—— 


Page May, 
———————. 





V.—SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 
TE ONS PENCE 

























“FAKE MAM |” 
























































Cape Times.] [June 22. *! 





“*Mr. Schreiner said he would not object to a Redistribution Bill if it could be 
The Owl, Cape Town.] (Sept. 30. so managed as to leave the present balance between Town and Country untouched.” 
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Fohannesburg Star.) (August 27. 











HE WON’T BE HAPPY TILL HE GETS IT. 


NISH, & 


XVIII HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 
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Amsterdammer Weekblad.] 





THE JOURNEY TO PALESTINE. Utk, Berlin.] 


7 r r ~ > r . ~ ~. J 
GerMaAniA: ‘Will you leave me for so long?” “OUR FUTURE LIES ON THE — 6S . 
Kaiser; ‘‘ I havea mission to fulfil !” —Kaiser’s Speech. 








The Bulletin, Sydney.) [Sept. ro. 
THE MODERN MERCIA AND THE SIRENS—TIIE 
MAID AND THE MONGOL, 


(Three more young lady missionaries for China are leaving 


THE MICHAELMAS GOOSE,. elbourne this week. 
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WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


AN UNFAILING REMEDY FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES AND GRAVEL. 


A CERTAIN SPECIFIC FOR 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


WHICH, IF NEGLECTED, LEAD TO 


KIDNEY DISEASE BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 
Warn EanRnS SAEE CURE, 


THE GREATEST ANTIPHLOGISTIC PROMPTLY REMOVES 


INFLAMMATION AND CATARRH OF _THE BLADDER. 














AAP POPE Ng AN 











It is a Scientific . Medicine, endorsed by High Medical Authorities. 





Mr. E. C. BAKER, 5, Stonefield Mrs. WILLIAM SMITH, 2, MAR}; M‘'MU RR AY, Spring- Mr. JOHN J. ADDISON, The 
Street, Barnsbury, London, N.. was Arthur Place, Redcar, Yorks., field House, Killuney, Arm: agh, writes 
guiferifie from Bright's Disease of the according to her husband's statement, that ne wee hai 7, urtyr to Rheumatic é 

ng 8 £2 would have gone to her grave had it Gout, being laid up with it regularly that in the year 1893 he suffered frum 
Kidneys, and several Eminent Phy- 7 g gr every six months, sometimes for 
oe n e 2 s not been for Warner's Safe Cure. weeks and sometimes for months. a severe attack of gravel, and was 
sicians gave him up. Warner's Safe She was suffering from a very serious He commenced to take Warner's Safe 
Cure restored him to health ard Kidney Complaint, and a long course Cure, and found hageoagh on rhe fourth 
vigour, He is a living examyle of of medical treatment proved useless. bottle. He took 21 bottles. Since Safe Cure He has not, although 
“4 . Now she is light-hearted and cheer- he stopped taking the medicine he 
the virtue and therapeutic value of ful, and advises all to use this has not had the slightest indication 
this great remedy. wonderful medicine. of Rheumatic Gout. slightest return of the complaint. 


Hill, Gilsland, Cumberland, states 


completely cured by taking Warner's 


five years have elapsed, had the 





























2/9 and 4/6 per bottle, of all Chemists and Dealers. 














1848. INAUGURATION OF SECOND HALF-CENTURY. 1898. 


-OETZMANN & CO., 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation north of Tottenham Court Road). Richly Chased Solid Silver 


SALE NOW PROCEEDING & THE FURNISHING a a . 


Solid Silver Breakfast GODFREY GILES & CO., LIMITED 


) Cruet, fitted with ; cog & PR gd 
fichly-cut bottles, ate. (Removed from 1c, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, W. 


rxom 80 £0 60 ciX':. REDUCTION. 


Special Illustrated Sale Catalogue, 
36 pages, post free. 


CCFO = eal £1,000 WORTH OF WALL PAPERS 
a aC . alone included in the 
Stock, and offered 
at 
HALF PRICE, 
Quantities of 
6 Pieces and less 
to clear. 


PATTERNS 


offered at 


SSS SSS 
ELABORATELY CARVED ANTIQUE OAK PEDESTAL One-Tenth. 
WRITING TABLE, fitted with drawers and locks, top lined 


with leather— . — 
3ft.6in wide .. «. ww. £3 19.6 2/6 pieces COMFORTABLE DIVAN EASY CHAIR, 
4ft. wide ... aH aed Be 44.10 0 for 3d upholstered with sprirg seat and back, L 


4ft.6in. wide «. es ied 4550 and covered in tapestry 








XxX 
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Renety e a 
SOLD EVERYWHERE | in Boxes 1s. 





WHOOPING 
COUGH, 
CROUP, 

ASTH MA, It takes time to prove the value of a Remedy, 
d 
CATARRH, S3232(h ott siomdonns dom 


CRESOLENE has 20 years behind it, and the 
i, 





wg that it is the best remedy, pz articulaty 
COLDS. or Whooping Cough and Croup, ever 
discovered. The application of CRESOLENE 


is simplicity itself, The Vaporizer acts from five to six hours without attention. The patient simply 
breathes the medicated air of the room, The treatment being by inhalation, does away with the necessit 


of waking the patient, which in itself is of sufficient importance to warrant giving it atrial. CRE SOLENE i 
may be used in connection with any other treatment, and is used with success in the treatment of [) 


Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and Measles. CRESOLENE is a age of Cold Tar, of much greater Fy 


antiseptic power than Carbolic Acid. Sold by all Chemists. Send for descriptive booklet, with physicians 
Pa 


testimonial and price list. 


Wholesale le Agents : ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lt!., 37, Lombard Street, London, E.r, 





Plate Al 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
dmitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ws hahaa for 
NING SILVER, ELECTRO é 

2s. 6d. 
DALS. 






PLATE 
&, By ‘ae. 6d. 











suit all kinds of work. 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDCLEY, 91 & 92, Great Saffron Hill. 


r If so, we can 

DO YOU WRITE lighten your 
LJ labour. 

Our STYLOGRAPHIC & FOUNTAIN PENS 


Prices 2/6 to ta/6 Illustrated Catalogue Free- 





LADIES | DISPENSE WITH PETTICOATS 


By wearing our Seamless 


KNITTED PANTALOONS. 


Elastic, Durab!e, and Healthy. 

The most comfortable Garment for Riding, 
Cycling, as well as for ordinary wear. Will 
wash without shrinking. Underclothing for 
Ladies, Geatlemen, or Children, for all climates. 
Surgical Ho: siery, Belts, &c. Write to-day for 
Iilus. Price List, free. Mention Rev. of Revs. 

Knitted Corset & Clothing Co. 
118, Mansfield Ko: Road, Not itinghane 


EAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 


WILSON'S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 




















other aavices. Assist the deaf ian all other devices fail pn 
medical skill has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and in- 
visible ; have no wire or string attachment. 


Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Review. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 





Drum in Position. DH WILSON, 11, NEWINCTON ROAD, EDINBURCH. 








Full description and directions for use in twenty languages 
supplied with every Bottle. 
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THE FINEST DRESSING, SPECIALLY. PREPARED & DELICATELY PERFUMED, 


FOR THE HAIR <- 


1/-, 2/6, and (rine 2/6 — 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World ; Or Sent Direct on pawn of Postal Orders. 


DWARDS’ ‘‘HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


FRAGRANT & REFRESHING, A LUXURY & A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET, 
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+ §horth p ping, > etic 
Handwriting, etc., thoroughly taught by eminent specialists at moderate 
*fees. Sen 
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Commercial Training by 
y and, Book i Busi Arithmetic, Correspondence, ' 








for full particulars, mentioning the subject you wish to take up. 


ee PELIX CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
LAVENDER HILL, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, S.W. 
es 


LOISETTE’S SYSTEM, 


THE SCHOOL OF 
MEMORY TRAINING, 


70, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, 
Lo: , W. 


For the Best and Most Useful 
Office and Library Appliances. 


Derby Roll-Top Desks. © Before furnishing your Office 
Typewriters’ Desks. or Library, you arerequested 
to inspect our large and 


Book-keepers’ Desks. uniqueStock of Goods, which 
Globe Ideal Filing eet ryt 





































Frosting wien Noles, “Sina wandinuae Get" stuce./ race. | > Cabinets. Soe een: 
OAH, € A ‘. Ww a g d e 
does History, Languages, Prose, Poetry, Figures fe Lessons tn cl isis: by Post; oe — Promote System. 
Private Lessons. or Particulars an vospectus, post /ree, ress the Secretary. m 
- . — Banish Worry. 
EVERY HOME Regolrins High-Desk All goods are the product of 
7 ¥ Ample Capital, Inventive 
is BEAUTIFIED by Tilting Chairs. Genius, and Mechanical 
Library Chairs. Skill, and of a quality to 
PHOTOGRAPHS rd se suit the most exacting. 
AND Directors’ Tables. Some of our best lines 
PHOTOGRAVURES Elastic Bookcases. cannot be bought else- 
a Blickensderfer Type- where. 
after writers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celebrated Pictures. 


FRE E Any Reader of Review of Reviews can have one 
= of our Handsome Illustrated “‘H” Catalogues, 
containing full particulars. 


THOMAS TURNER “a.” 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
7 & 9, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER. 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 











Illustrated 
Catalogue 


1/- 
BERLIN PHOTO Co., 
33, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 












“We have examined the A.B. Cycles and find them well-made, high-class machines. The Firm are 


thoroughly straightforward.”—CYCLING, August 7th, 1898, 
“Strictly honourable and conscientious in all their dealings.”—ATIILETIC RECORD, June 4th, 1898, 


1OO BICYCLE PRIZES 


SEND ANSWERS EARLY. | ABSOLUTELY FREE TO ALL. 


Make up the best sentence or sentences you can out of nine words, the | We ask yuu to buy nothing before allowing you to participate in the Prizes. 
Neither after you have won a prize (if you are fortunate enough to do so) do 


first letter of each word beginning with a letter of CYCLE SHOW. Thus— | } Ms . Y hi ; 

. ° A mie ~ | ase >cessories y “4 and 
“Cycles Yield Continuous, Luxurious Enjoyment, So Have Onz Warranted.” hats a Eo de _ — a = pers or wl ne va —_ yePimrys x 
It will be I he initials of sis” waned ll “Cycle Sh » Tt even if you receive one of our regret notices—and we make no secret of the 
t seen that the initials of cach word spe ycle Show. ne fact-that hundreds are unsuccessful—you are only out of pocket for the cost 
above sentence ‘s only given as a rough example of what you have to do. of two penny stamps, which the Post Office get the benefit of. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 
FIRST PRIZE: £23 A.B. Safety, fitted with A.B. Tyres. 


A FEW FREE CYCLE WINNERS (each of whom has signed a Solemn Declaration that he or she is in no way connected either 
directly or indirectly with this firm): Mr. Geo. A. Haynes, 9, Windsor Street, Barrow-in-Furness; Miss Mary Page-Henderson, 
8, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. ; Mr. A. Merrilees. Harvay, Orkney; Mr. Arthur J. Woolnough, 29, Thomson Street, Govan, 

ed ; Mrs. Maria Fraser, Hage!fort, Shinrone, Ireland ; Mr. Robert Hughes, Llanidan, Anglesey, North Wales; Mr. L. Horne, 

101, ondon Road, Oldham ; Mrs. Flora H. Bungay, 170, Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.E.; Mr. R. R. Reid, Crawfordsburn Inn 

Near Belfast; Mr. H. James, Booking Clerk, itstable-on-Sea (L. C. & D. Ry.); Mr. R. M. Blazey, The Ferns, Wymondham 
Norfolk ; Miss F. V. Hannybun, Holton Rectory, Colchester; Mr. J. Leith, 20, Taylor Street, Ayr, Scotland, and countless others 
Second Class (9 Prizes) £23 Cycle for £9. Fifth Class (18 Prizes) £23 Cycle for £12, 
Third Class (12 Prizes) £23 Cycle for £10. Sixth Class (20 Prizes) £23 Cycle for £13. 
Fourth Class (15 Prizes) £23 Cycle for £11. Consolat’on (25 Prizes) £23 Cycle for £14. 

@ TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE. COMPETITION IS NOW OPEN, and Closes December 3, 1898. Results will be declared as 

soon as possible. IT IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO SEND IN AT ONCE. 

Winners of Prizes must clear them within a week or ten days, otherwise machines unclaimed will be passed on to the nextin rotation. Unless stamp, NOT 
ASTAMPED ENVELOPE, is enclosed for postage of Catalogue and Result of Competition, the Company will not guarantee to inform competitors of their 
Success, Prize Winners need not purchase any accessories with their machines unless they so desire. As the majority of comp: titors may not be able to call 
and inspect the machines, we guarantee to refund the full amount paid for a Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, or for a Consolation Prize, 
if the owner is not perfectly satisfied with it on arrival. We cannot give any money or other prizes in lieu of cycles, and consequently cannot 
enter into any discussion relating thereto. One solution only allowed to each competitor. Disregard of this regulation renders any Prize liable to fo: feiture. 

We offer this reward to any lady or gentleman able to prove that we have ever in the whole course 
of our existence sold our cheapest machine under £15 cash, either to any ordinary customer, agent, 
dealer, or shipper. It is impossible for any English firm to seli a High-Grade Cycle under £15. The 
material alone costs from £9 to £10. ‘* No Fiction.”—Daily Mail. (London), 26/8,98. The Best Tyres, 
; such as we fit, cost nearly £4 per pair. 
Mark Letters “Review” on top corner of envelope, and address to the Managing Director. 


A.B. CYCLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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BELFAST, 40 








Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. ; 4 Het aoe 
Two Prise Medals, Paris, 1889. i, Ga mae \\ hh ae 
Ria (i 7 = 4 i — 


Bordered— Per Dozen. 
IRISH Children’s eae tee 
CAMBRIC POCKET Gare Oe 
HANDKERCHIEFS. ae a a ee 
LINEN COLLARS, COLLARS, — Ladies’ 3-fold, from 


35. on per dozen; ee 

. rid per dozen, 'S.—For 

CUFFS, & SHIRTS. Ladies 2 Gentlemen, from 5s, 11d. 

per dozen. SHIRTS.—Fine quality Longcloth, with ‘fold pure 

Linen Fronts, 358. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure, 2s, extra), Old 

Shirts made good as new, with best materials in neck-bands, cuffs, 
and fronts, for 14s, the half-dozen. 


IRISH DAMASK “Napkins, se “ad “pe don, table 














TABLE & HOUSE Cloths, 2 yds. sq., 28. 6d.; 2¢ yds, The “ RUSSELL” WRITING-TABLE in Oak, with panelled 
by 3 yds., 5%. 6d, each, Kitchen sides and back, and having numerous fitted drawers, pigeon- 
LINEN Table Cloths, r14#d@, each. Strong holes, slides, &c., the whole automatically closing with onc {£ s, 
‘ Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. operation, 4ft. 2in. .. oe of oe oe oe - 66 
Frilled Linen Pillow Neri from 1s. aid. nc Ph ag Crests, Revolving Chair to match Wee oS ea 
nape wren bas ter eerie te a “The ‘Russell’ Table is just the thing for a busy and oft-interrupted 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. man.”—D.Q.S, 
(Gpecinl, Kadothtnadia 144 the Quéen''atia the THE LARGEST SELECTION OF FURNITURE 
Empress Frederick of Germany.) For LIBRARIES, STUDIES, BOARD and COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
N.B.—To prevent Delay all Letter Orders and Inquiries for in the World. 





Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. Pi Niece is Sete i Re 
Tottenham Court Road, London, and Paris, 











10/6 Te Se MS pecdingen’, 1616 


Wvites Instantly and Continuously, Has Extra Large Reservoir of Ink. Is Secure against Leakage. Flow of Ink 
to the Pen can be Regulated with the Greatest Nicety. 
Ix PoLisnep Vuncanity, Hanpsomenry Encnasep, Firrep witn SpectAL Barre Pen IN 14-caRat Gop, In1rprum-PornTeED. 


5/- Also THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO on FLUID PENCIL (Patented) 5/- 


The Stylo may be considered the HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, as it is always ready for use 
without adjustment, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, B.C 


SOUTHALL'S “. 


Send: Postcard for Practical, Comfortable, and Lasting in Wear. 
New Illustrated Catalogue to— , Moderate in Price. 


Southall & Co; 2" 7% eM ae 2 


Zs BOOTS 























KIRKSTALL ROAD. 
LEDS. 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER | MAPLE & CO). 


164, 166, & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. The “RUSSELL” Shutter-Front Writing-Table .) 


oo} 
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With Portraits, &c. 


| Diary and Obituary for October... 


| tharacter Sketch: Francis Joseph, Emperor of 


Austria (Illustrated) 


' The Topie of the Month: 


| Progress of the World (as viewed from Sebastopol). 


The Crime against China—and Ourselves ... 


' Leading Articles in the Magazines : 


The Book which moved the Tsar 

New Naval Policy of the United States 
The Tsar’s Rescript 

Dr. Dillon on the Peace Rescript ‘ 
The Fashoda Question (Illustrated) ... 
The Chinese Puzzle its 

The Dreyfus Case __.. 

Madame Dreyfus and Her ati L ife 
English Letters and the Prospect of War 
France’s Sinews of War 

A French Tribute to our African Empire 
The Internal Growth of Russia 
Colonization in Siberia We 
Plea for an Anglo-German Alfiance . 
The Affianced Peoples... 

In Praise of the Cubans 

Estimates of Bismarck... spy 

Sir Walter Besant on South L inlitbe.. 
Life at Klondike bab 

Andrew Lang’s ‘ ie of Religion” 
Jeanne Marni by t 
The Bernini Cromw ell. 

The Painter of ‘* The Roll Call” 

Marie Corelli and Hall Caine 

A Sermon by Mark Twain 

Michelet’s Theories of Love ... 

The Football Madness... 
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446 
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ESTABLISHED Bis 
NEW INDUSTRIAL MICROSCOPES. 
NEW EYE-CLASSES. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 
HAND CAMERAS, ETC., ETC. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 








111, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 




















Leading Articles—continued. 


Goldwin Smith on Faith and Morals... 
Good Stories from the Magaz‘nes 
Mr. Loch on Old Age Pensions 


The Reviews Reviewed : 


The National Review ... 

The Contemporary Review 
The Fortnightly Review 

The Nineteenth Century 
Scribner’s—Century, etc. 

The se eller -American, etc. 
The Forum ; , 

The Quarterly Review.. 

The Edinburgh Reale 

The North American Review 
The Revue des Deux Mondes... 
The Revue de Paris 

The Nouvelle Revue ... 

The Italian Reviews, etc. 


The “Review of Reviews” Annual 
The Peace Conference 

Learning Languages by Letter-Writing 
The Twentieth Century New Testament 


The Book of the Month: 
Dr. Sven Hedin on the Roof of the World (Illustd.) 


Notable Books of the Month: 


Torture as a Fine Art . ona 


Rudyard Kipling’s “A Day’ s W ork” 
** Aylwin.” By Watts-Dunton 
Life on a Torpedo-Boat 


(Illustrated) 


Books Received... 


Art in the Magazines 


EVERY 
LADY 


READER 


Who studies economy in the kitchen should send for 
a copy of Armour’s Cookery Book, gratis and post 
It contains a host of valuable recipes for the 


a Bop 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, LONDON, 


free. 
everyday use of 


Christmas Gift Books for Old and Young 


List of the Leading Contents of Magazines... 5 
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Every cook knows what can be achieved with Bovril, and at 
what small a cost. For the preparation of rich, strengthening 
soups, delicious gravies, and savoury sauces, it stands absolutely 
alone, and it is invaluable for giving relish and adding real 


nourishment to all kinds of entrées. 


No well-ordered kitchen 


can dispense with Bovril. 
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zxecr (OCOa 


Economy in the Home 


It is generally recognised that the use of 
Cocoa for Breakfast and Supper is a 
source of household economy. This is 
particularly the case when Rowntree’s 
Elect Cocoa is used, because only half a 
teaspoonful is required for a full breakfast 
cup of fragrant and nutritious cocoa, 
whereas many other cocoas take double. 
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Sher Fails. 
Established 
24 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 


A DOSH AT BEDTIME WILL R&MOVSE IT. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


()yroridges 


ung fonic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 





Prepared by , 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull 
Sold everywhere 
in as i is. oye 2s 9d., 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
Who began to reign December 2nd, 1848, 
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' of the Tsar to the capital of the Sultan. 
| therefore, my present standpoint is more Russian than 
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A VIEW OF SEBASTOPOL : HARBOUR AND TOWN. 


SEBASTOPOL, October 22nd, 1898. 
I have so often dated these monthly surveys of 
the progress of the world from London, that it is some- 


| thing of a novelty to date from a Crimean address, 


For the last three weeks I have been in Russia, and 
another week will pass before I depart from the Empire 
Necessarily, 


English, and as so much depends upon the point of 
view, it is only fair to the reader to warn him that 


| these lines are being written on the shores of the har- 
' bour which the Russians forty-four years ago barred 


against the allied navies of England and France by a 
chevaux de frise of sunken men-of-war. The sky at 
least is clearer here than it seems to be at home. At 
Moscow, where I spent the anniversary of the day 
on which Napoleon began the catastrophe of his 
retreat, the thermometer was below freezing point, 
and there was enough snow in the streets to permit 
of sleighing. At Kharkoff it was still colder, 
but here in Sebastopol we are under an Italian sky, 
with the sun at midday as hot as in England at 
midsummer. The pleasure boats are flitting like 
white-winged butterflies over the tranquil water where 
an ugly ironclad lies at anchor in mid-channel, with 
slender spirals of steam curling upward from both of 
her steam-pipes, Everything is gay and bright and 


glad with the joy of summer skies ; nor is there much 
to remind one of the fact that less than half a century 
ago this placid harbour was the cockpit of Europe. 
Alma and Inkerman are the names of stations on the 
railway, conveying to the ordinary passenger as little 
meaning as those of Hastings and Lewes to the 
London cheap tripper. Yet it. was only forty-four 
years ago next Tuesday that Balaclava witnessed the 
charge of the Light Brigade; less than forty-three 
years since the storming of the Redan. 
Sitting here in Sebastopol, which 
Too much Fash after two years of deadly wrestle of 
about z 
Fashoda war by land and sea was stormed by 
the allied armies of England and 
France, the hubbub that has been made in London 
about Fashoda seems almost fantastic. If Lord 
Salisbury had shown any disposition to give way to 
the preposterous pretensions of our dear friends and 
former allies there might have been some excuse, not 
to say justification, for the extraordinary beating of 
tom-toms with which the British press has been 
deafening its readers. Nine-tenths of the importance 
of the Marchand incident has arisen solely from the 
exaggerated emphasis with which English journalists 
have written about it. From the first they should 
have treated it as a French picnic party that was 
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national significance whatever. Lord Salisbury, it is 
admitted, said this with sufficient precision to leave no 
mistake as to his meaning. That being said, there was 
no more to be said and nothing to be done. The gallant 
Marchand might with perfect equanimity have been left 
to sit tight on the somewhat inconvenient position he 
selected as the site of his picnic party, nor is it a 
matter of the slightest consequence to any one what 
particular fancy in bunting he employed for the 
decoration of his 
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you that a backing of your friends? A plague on such 
backing, say I!” For their ostentatious and some. 
what noisy declarations imply either that they think 
Lord Salisbury, if left to himself, would be sure to 
back down, or else that they imagine their outcry will 
bluff the French into submission. But, as we all 
start from the assumption that the French have no 
case or shadow of a case in support of the claim to 
Fashoda, and are all praising Lord Salisbury for making 
this perfectly 
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dan to civilisa- 
tion to limit the R 
stay in the Nile 
valley of French, 
German,  Rus- 
sian, or Belgian 
pleasure parties. 
It is of course 
too much to ask 
us to feed them, 
or to prevent 
their blacks from 
deserting, but 
when once their 
status has been 
clearly defined 
and ‘their flag 
declared to be a 
mere decorative 
appendage to the 
tent of a gallant 
explorer, the 
right thing to 
do is to ignore 
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now in fashion, 
every newspaper 






article such as 


3 breakfast, tends 
beh \y of to increase the 
difficulty of the 
French Govern- 
ment in giving 
SiG temerecorreteeetd way gracefully, 
because our 
flamboyant jour- 
nalists excite 
those of _ the 
same kidney in 
France, and the 
task of diplo- 
macy is made 
far more arduous 
than it would 
otherwise have 
been. ‘There is 
unfortunately a 
mischievous ten- 
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the incident and 
proceed with the 
task of restoring 
the authority of Egypt over the provinces to which 
the French Government have repeatedly recognised 
her inalienable right. , 

Instead of adopting this simple and 
dignified and perfectly safe course, 
the English papers, and not a few 
English statesmen—Lord Rosebery 
emerging from his retirement in order to head them 
—appear to have considered it the wisest and 
most judicious thing to do to make the greatest 
possible parade of supporting Lord Salisbury. “ Call 


** Methinks the 
lady doth protest 
too much.” 


MAP SHOWING THE POSITION IN THE BAHR EL GHAZAL. 


dency to exagge- 
rated emphasis 


on the part of our newspapers. I never read some 


articles without wondering whether “ Rule Britannia,’ 
with its three-fold iteration of “ Never, never, never!” 
has not much to answer for in vitiating our polemical 
style. The French Government never dreamed of 
making any serious business out of the Marchand 
incident—after the capture of Khartoum. All that 
they needed was a little dexterity to enable them to 
extricate themselves from the impasse without losing 
their amour propre. But that the lusty banging of 
the British big drum has rendered almost impossible. 
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When reading all the pother that is 
being made about Fashoda I recall 
with a sigh the serene wisdom of the 
Caliph who solved a Marchand 
incident of his own in a much more satisfactory and 
philosophic fashion. ‘The Arab tent was thrown into 


An Oriental 
Apologue. 


-commotion one day by the angry complaints: of one 


of the Caliph’s followers who was proclaiming his 
unappeasable passion for vengeance. ‘“ What is the 
matter ?” said the Caliph. “ Justice,” cried_the irate 
warrior. “I demand the life of Ali ebn Ezra.” 
“And why is his life forfeit?” asked the Caliph. 
“Why,” said the plaintiff, “he dreamed last night 
that he slept with my wife.” “Nay then,” said the 
Caliph, “his punishment must be better fitted to the 
offence. Bring him hither to me.” And the man was 
brought. ‘“ Make him stand in the sun!” quoth the 
Caliph. And it was done. “Now,” said the Caliph, “take 
a stick and bastinado his shadow as much as thou wilt. 
For a visionary offence only a shadowy punishment is 
due.” Would that we had had some such wise Caliph 
at the head of our press when the Marchand incident 
arose. Then would much printer’s ink have been 
devoted to better purposes, and much bad blood 
would never have been stirred up between the nations, 
whose sons, comrades in life and in death, lie “ in one 
red burial blent” on the battlefields of the Crimea. 
The war against Russia in 1854 was a blunder and a 
crime, but it had one good result, It taught English 
and French the’ mutual respect natural to comrades in 
arms. It would be well if that respect won by the 
sword were strong enough to survive the mischievous 
activity of the pen. 
The conspicuous refusal of the 
i Russian Government to do anything 
French Alliance. tO encourage or support the bellicose 
section of the French in picking a 
quarrel with England confirms what I have always 
said as to the real significance of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance. So far as Russia was concerned it was an 
alliance to restrain any one from breaking the peace. 
France benefited inasmuch as it secured her from 
attack, and England and Germany also benefited ; but 
it was a not less effective restraint upon France 
whenever she felt in the mood to make trouble in 
Europe. No one will understand rightly anything in 
European politics unless they start from the fact that 
Russia is a Power which under the late Tsar was the 
Peace-Keeper of Europe, and which under the present 
Emperor is bent upon inaugurating the new century 
by dealing a death blow at the present system of 
international anarchy of which the armed peace which 


Russia and 
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Westminster Budget.) 
THE BATTLE OF 


THE BOOKS. 
costs £200,060,000 per annum is the most con- 
spicuous feature. If the French of the Boulevards 
do not understand that quite clearly now, they will 
discover the truth for themselves before long. And 
so far from the French Alliance being endangered by 
that discovery, it will be more popular than ever with 
all Frenchmen except a noisy handful. For there is 
nothing the great mass of the French people desire 
more than peace with self-respect. And that is 
precisely what they are able to command, thanks to 
their good friend the Tsar. But the Revanche or a 
war with Britain—oh, dear me, no! These are and 
will remain forbidden luxuries to the ally of the 

Emperor of Peace. 

The English Government has dis- 
The honourably distinguished itself by 
Peace Congress. heing the last of the great Powers 
to send in its reply to the Russian 
invitation to’ a Conference as to the stay of inter- 
national armaments. Possibly Mr. Chamberlain’s 
absence in America rendered necessary a delay which 
has had the practical effect of hanging up the Con- 
gress until next year. Last month there was some 
talk of holding it in Brussels, under the presidency of 
King Leopold. But the King of the Belgians has 
become somewhat hard of hearing of late years, and 
there is no doubt that he is right in thinking that 
nowhere could the Congress be so appropriately held 
as at St. Petersburg, where it could be opened by a 
personal appeal from the Emperor himself. It is 
to be hoped that the Powers will select as their 
representatives men of a standing equal to that 
of those whose signatures stand at the foot 
of the Treaty of Berlin. It might be impossible 
for Lord Salisbury to attend another European 
Congress, but Mr. Balfour would be no unworthy 














substitute—especially if accompanied by Lord Rose- 
bery, unless, as unfortunately may be the case, 
party or personal considerations forbade his selection. 
The task before the Congress is one immeasurably 
more important than that which took the Chan- 
cellors of Europe to Berlin in 1878. For the 
Congress will be charged with the consideration of 
the gravest question ever brought before an assembly 
which may fairly claim to represent the whole civilised 
world. Primarily it will address itself to the question of 
the possibility of an immediate stay of the ruinous com- 
petition in armaments, but it will also of necessity be 
led on to consider whether or not the conscience of 
mankind is strong enough to provide some substitute 
for war as the sole tribunal among the nations. 

Two or three years ago I wrote a 
little pamphlet apropos of the heated 
controversy between Britain and the 
United States over Venezuela, the 
drift of which is accurately indicated by its title, 
* Always Arbitrate Before you Fight.” The more I 
have discussed this peace question with Russian 
statesmen the more confident have I become that 
some such formula as that really lies behind all that 
they say and write about Disarmament. They do 
not call it Arbitration. They prefer the word Media- 
tion. What M. Witte, for instance, would like to see 
issue from the Congress would be an Institute of 


An Institute 
of 


Mediation. 


Mediation representing all the Powers, empowered in 
the name of the civilised world to interpose when- 
ever any quarrel between nations threatened to result 
in bloodshed, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the impartial outsider could not devise a means 
whereby peace might be preserved.. This, which 
is practically the revival under international 
auspices of the old Roman Feciales, would, 
M. Witte thinks, in many cases afford the Power 
that did not want to fight an honourable way of 
retreat, and in all cases would interpose a delay which 
would almost always make towards peace. The 
Institute of Mediation would, M. Witte said, be some- 
thing like the seconds in a proposed duel who have 
authority to decide whether the cause of the quarrel 
is sufficient to justify a resort to arms. Evenif it went 
no further than this, the Institute would justify its 


existence. But the hope is openly avowed by some 


that the Institute would soon be able to go much 
beyond this, and by means of pacific ‘pressure render 
it practically impossible for any disputant to go to war 
in face of its veto. 
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The germ of the Parliament of Man 


The j 
Beginning and the Federation of the World has 
ee long been visible in the European 


Concert. But hitherto the scrupulous 
adoption of the principle of the Liberam Veto, 
whereby a majority of one could doom the Concert to 
impotence, has lamentably restrained its power for 
good, Now, however, that the principle of the rule 
of the majority has been adopted in dealing with the 
Eastern Question, something practical is being done. 
Germany and Austria have abstained from taking any 
part in the pacification of the island. But the other 
four Powers, being stirred up at last to vigorous action 
by the massacre described last month in these pages, 
have shown that the majority has power to execute 
what it had the will to decide. Acting under the 
vigorous initiative of the British Admiral, the four 
allied Powers insisted upon the retirement of the 
Ottoman troops. The Sultan, after a show of hesita- 
tion, gave way, and the evacuation is now in progress, 
That is good, very good, and an earnest of good things 
to come. ‘The four Powers which have enforced the 
withdrawal of the Turkish garrison have jointly and 
severally guaranteed the protection of the Moslem 
minority. England, Russia, France and Italy are in 
fact now in Crete very much as the United States 
of America are in Cuba. This federal action on behalf 
of human freedom by Powers which are usually sup- 
posed to be animated by mutual jealousy and hatred 
is of good augury for the future., Day by day, ina 
way which even the veriest sceptic cannot ignore, the 
United States of Europe is taking tangible and 
visible shape before our eyes. 

The Italian Government, being moved 
thereto by the fact that the Anarchists 
who killed President Carnot and the 
Empress of Austria were Italians, 
and further being quickened to action by a twofold 
attempt upon the life of King Humbert, has summoned 


The Outlawry 


° 
Anarchism. 


the Powers to a Congress to consider whether 
anything more can be done to extirpate Anarchism. 
They say that although much has been done— 

It is established, however, that up to now these efforts 
have remained isolated, and have not been so effective as 
to suppress the evil, and put a stop to those secret 
communications by which Anarchists in every country 
seek, and sometimes with success, to arrive at a common 
understanding to afford one another help and to forma 
joint organisation. 

Therefore, as all previous repressive measures have 
failed, it is suggested that a little stronger dose of the 
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same medicine must prove efficacious. It is believed 


that— 

the coming conference will be called upon to decide 
whether Anarchist outrages against any chief of the State 
or prominent personage, as also against Parliamentary 
or ptivate buildings, should not be dealt with as common 
crime instead of crime having a political character. 


The meaning of this of course is that assassins are no 
longer to be allowed to avoid extradition by pleading 
a political motive for their crime. Assassination, in 
short, is to be ruled out as beyond the bounds. It is, 
to use a slang phrase, “not cricket.” It is doubtful 
whether such a decision, if even unanimously arrived 
at, would deter the genuine Anarchist from perpetrat- 
ing his crime. It 
would no doubt 
deduct a certain 
percentage from 
his chances of 
but the 
most dangerous 
of them do not 
want to escape. 
They hanker 
after the adver- 
tisement of arrest 
and execution. 
And this Con 
gress, it is to be 
feared, will only 
their 
diseased vanity. 
Anarchists 
in 
High Places and 
in Low. 
Every one was 
glad to hear that 
the police of 
Egypt were able to nip in the bud what seems 
to have been an Anarchist plot to blow up the 
German Emperor during his visit to the East. A 
More vigilant police look-out kept locally on all 
Suspicious characters would probably do more good 
than any general proclamation of outlawry. The 
danger to society is not so much from the few 
miserable desperadoes in pot-houses who plan murder, 
and in nine cases out of ten find themselves in prison 
for their pains before they have been able even to 
kill a policeman, as from the high-flying gentlemen in 
jackboots who, under pretext of zeal for law and 
order, are always jumping at chances to slaughter 
peaceable citizens and deprive quiet-going house- 
holders of their liberties. The order issued, for 
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instance, by the German authorities exhorting the 
police not to hesitate to shoot, stab, or slay in case of 
any disturbance in the street, is quite as bad in its 
way as the anarchical plot at Cairo. ‘There is also 
considerable danger that the German Government may 
attempt to exploit this international crusade against 
Anarchism so as still further to restrict the scant 
liberties of their political opponents. This is to be 
regretted from every point of view. The proceedings 
of the Social Democratic Congress held this month at 
Stuttgart serve to show that unless the natural process 
of evolution is checked by fresh arbitrary legislation, 
the Social Democrats will next century be no more 
revolutionary 
than English 
Radicals. The 
worship of the 
goddess Revolu- 
tion is at a dis- 
count just now 
in Germany. But 
nothing would 
rehabilitate her 
fallen goddess- 
ship so much as 
a recurrence on 
the part of the 
Kaiser to mea- 
sures already 
hinted at, which 
would enable 
every extremist 
to argue, with 
some appearance 
of truth, that 
legitimate politi- 
cal and industrial 
methods of agitation being forbidden, there was no 
alternative but to resort to force. It is in this way 
that arbitrary Kaisers breed dynamitards ; the latter 
are the illegitimate spawn of the former. 


The Kaiser's visit to Jerusalem, 

The attended by a great cortég’ of Pro- 
Kaiser's ; , ‘ , 

Pilgrimage. testant pastors and their wives, has 


been one of the most dizarre and 
picturesque incidents of the month. Nothing could 
be more innocent and, indeed, admirable than the 
Emperor's pious pilgrimage to the Holy City. Better 
men than he have made the pilgrimage before, although 
none ever signalised their Christian zeal by publicly 
fraternising with the head of Mohammedanism, whose 
hands still drip with Christian gore. If there were 
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(October 30. 


Tue KaiseErin (to the Sultan): ‘It is an honour and pleasure for me leaning on your arm) to be able 


to see your brave troops. Does not Asia Minor owe its happiness and protection to them?” 


Sutran: ‘‘ To me and them, Madam.” 


still any such moral authority in Christendom as that 
which compelled another German Emperor to go to 
Canossa, and which made our own King Henry do 
penance for the murder of Becket, the Kaiser 
would have gone to Jerusalem, not in triumph 
to proclaim himself a protector of Christians, 
but rather as a penitent, humiliated and abased, 
eating the bread and drinking the water of afflic- 
tion, in order to testify to all men his repentance 
for the part he played in Armenia and in Greece. 
But the Pope, who inherits the shadow of the throne 
of Hildebrand, has not been able to do anything but 
feebly emit a vacillating protest on behalf of the 
claims of France to a monopoly of the right of pro- 
tecting Christians in the East. Whereupon his 
Imperial Majesty in high dudgeon has recalled his 
Ambassador from the Vatican and will sulk for a 
season. ‘To such a depth has the power of the 
quondam head of Christendom fallen in our time. 
At St. Petersburg I met a dis- 
The German tinguished Russian who had _ just 
Drang nach Osten. returned from Constantinople. On 
hearing that I contemplated return- 
ing by the Bosphorus, he said, “ You will find spoken 





in Constantinople more German than any other 
European language. Constantinople is becoming as 
German as Berlin. When the German Ambassador 
left the other day ex congé, to prepare for the Kaiser's 
tour, and the Sultan sent two aides-de-camp to the 
station to bid him au revoir, the whole platform was 
crowded with Germans. They all wore fezes, and 
they all were Pashas or Ministers. ‘They represented 
the effective civil and military administration of the 
Ottoman Empire. While England and Russia have been 
disputing about the shell, Germany has carried off the 
oyster. Nor was it only in Constantinople ; they are 
everywhere en évidence, They are steadily pushing on 
their railway through Asia Minor. Every station is 
a little German colony. Every depét is a German 
bazaar. Before we know we are Asiatic 
Turkey will have become a German province.” The 
German Emperor’s visit advertises to the world at 
large the real meaning of the famous phrase 
Drang nach Osten. Wt used to be imagined 
that it only meant the thrusting of Austria down to 
Salonica. It now appears that it means the extension 
of the German Empire to the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. So far as England, Russia, and I'rance 
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are concerned, they have no ground for complaint. 
They have one and all failed to protect the popula- 
tions of Asia Minor, and have thereby abdicated their 
right to object when another Power undertakes to 
make the desert blossom as the rose, and to restore 
to its former prosperity the Garden of Asia. Of 
course it is very iniquitous that it should be done in 
alliance with the Turk. But there will be short shrift 
for the Sultan as soon as the German really feels his 
feet in Asia Minor. 
The news of the Anglo-German 
The : 
New Ministry 2greement about Delagoa Bay did 
at not save Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Ministry 
unum an Cape. It may indeed have 
expedited his dismissal. The danger of a Boer 
ascendency in Cape Colony was distinctly diminished 
when Germany contemptuously east the Transvaal 
adrift and arranged with England for the pre-emption 
of Delagoa Bay. Members of the anti-Rhodes party, 
therefore, may have felt themselves more free to vote 
in accordance with their electoral pledges. Anyhow, 
they did so vote, and the vote of no confidence in the 
Sprigg Ministry was carried by a majority of thirty- 
nine to thirty-seven. A majority of two is not as big 
as a church-door, but it is sufficient ; and Sir Gordon 
Sprigg at once tendered his resignation to Sir Alfred 
Milner. He has been succeeded by a Schreiner 
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Ministry. Mr. Schreiner, Olive Schreiner’s brother, is 
a good man. He has on his right and left hand men 
to whom that adjective would not be applied except 
in sarcasm. Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer were 
indispensable, but, except for keeping the majority 
together, the Ministry would have been stronger 
without them. ‘The new Government cannot do much 
harm. If it tries to keep its pledges and pass a 
Redistribution Bill, it will dig its own grave. If it 
repudiates its pledges and leaves Redistribution alone, 
it will probably go to pieces. A majority of two is 
large enough to slay an old Ministry; it is not large 
enough on which to found a new one. The majority 
in the Upper House being Progressists, it will effectively 
check any reactionary legislation on the part of the 
Africanders. On the whole, Sir A. Milner may now 
probably take his holiday with a clear conscience, 
We shall all be very glad to see him in England again, 
and hear from his own lips what he thinks of the 
position. 
Mr. George Curzon, that most supe- 
Another rior person, has been made a peer, 
“ Unfriendly Act.” so that the familiar couplet will lose its 
point. Miss Mary Leiter of Chicago. 
is now Lady Curzon of Kedleston, wife of the Viceroy 
of India. I was not a little amazed and considerably 
amused by the impression that prevailed at St. 
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Petersburg as to the significance of Mr. Curzon’s 
appointment. The Russians certainly regard it, rightly 
or wrongly, as quite as unfriendly an act as the despatch 
of a French Expedition to Fashoda. They hold that 
Mr. Curzon has openly proclaimed himself an enemy 
of Russia, and they are on the look-out for squalls on 
the Central Asian frontier. I yield to no one in my 
conviction as to the capacity for foolish action in the 
new Viceroy. ‘“Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit ? there is more hope of a fool than of 
him,” and I do not in the least underestimate 
the mischief of which the new Viceroy may do India 
and England if he should when in office endeavour to 
carry out the principles on which he defended the 
criminal campaign on the North-West frontier. But I 
do not see how he can hurt Russia. The Viceroys 
who have been the greatest Russophobists have always 
helped Russia most and injured India most severely. 
Mr. Curzon is not likely to be any exception to this 
rule. Besides, he is known to be a man suspect. A 
less pronounced advocate of aggression and provocation 
might involve us in much more trouble before we 
divined what he was about. When you know that 
a thief is in the room, you are not. very likely to lose 
your spoons, But let us hope that the ex-Under- 
Secretary will use his Viceroyalty so as to cause us to 
forget all the nonsense he wrote in the days of his 
early omniscience. 

Lord Elgin, the retiring Viceroy, 
being entertained by his friends on 
his departure from India, made a 
speech in which he did his best to 
defend his administration from the indictment brought 
against it in Parliament and elsewhere. He asserted 
in the strongest terms that the war on the North-West 
frontier was none of his seeking, and was in fact 
unavoidable. To reply to that would take more 
space than I have at my disposal ; so I will pass on to 
what he says as to the results of these wars, He 
said :— 

The expeditions were successful, and fully achieved 
the objects for which they were sent out. Peace has now 
prevailed for six months in all the regions of disturbance, 
and the Afridi jirgahs will meet in a few days to hear 
the conclusions of the Government of India and Her 
Majesty’s Government on all the questions outstanding 
with them. I give it as my opinion that these things 
will, in the end, make for peace. The tribes which know 
now the length of our arm and have felt our power to 
punish, will more readily, under careful and sympathetic 
management, come to recognise that we have no desire 
to trample on their rights or encroach on the self-govern- 


ment which they prize, and will be more careful for some 
time to come how they attack us. 


It is to be hoped that future Viceroys will take 


Lord Elgin’s 
Farewell. 
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milder means of demonstrating the absence of any 
“desire to trample on their rights” than the despatch 
of armies to burn, slay, and destroy. 

The tribes, said Lord Elgin, “ will be 
more carefu' for some time to come 
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how they attack us.” Yes. But we 
also will be more careful, let us hope, 
for a long time to come how we attack them. The 
Times, reviewing the book written by its own corre. 
spondent, Colonel Hutchinson, on the Tirah campaign, 
justly. remarks that we were taught a very severe 
lesson by which we ought to profit :— 

For the first time the Indian army was called upon to 
meet, in the most difficult country in the world, a foe 
partly armed with good rifles which he had learned to use. 
“We are too much accustomed to think of the tribes on 
our frontier as an undisciplined rabble to be treated with 
contempt. . . . We have learned now that the conditions 
no longer exist which warranted such a belief,” and the 
present problem of the Indian Government is to seek a 
means of ensuring that the great fighting powers of the 
Afridi and Orakzai clans may be turned to account for 
the defence of the frontier. 

The first thing to do to solve that problem is surely 
to reverse the policy which made the Afridi and 
Orakzai clans the friends of our foes and the deadly 
foes of our friends. 
Before passing from the subject of 
pe India, I would note with hearty 
the Feet of India, Satisfaction the wise and bold utter- 
ance of Principal Fairbairn on the 
subject of the relative position of England and India 
in the study of the philosophy of religion. A Chicago 
lady at the time of the Parliament of Religions 
endowed a lectureship, to be held by eminent Christian 
divines, who should proceed to India to interpret 
Christianity to the Hindoos. Dr. Barrows was the 
first to go. This year Dr. Fairbairn has been selected. 
But at a dinner given in his honour on his departure 
he frankly told his hosts that he was going far more 
as a learner than as a teacher. He said :— 

Religion was in a sense an incident in the life of 
the English people. They loved to explore, they loved 
commerce and conquests, they loved literature ; they 
had many loves. Religion was one. But in India the 
people dwelt in their own land, and their supreme concern 
was, and always had been, their religion. No English- 
man would ever expect any one to make a Hindoo of 
him. When you went to a Hindoo you had to meet 
a conviction which was not yours. To the Hindoos 
Christianity represented English power, civil servants, 
soldiers—all that our Empire there could mean. Their 
religion was as it was when Alexander saw it, when the 
Portuguese, and the Frenchman, and the Englishman saw 
it. We should never know the Indian problems till we 
knew the Indian mind. Therefore to interpret India to 
England was a greater necessity than interpreting 
England to India. 


This witness is true. 
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England 


Prince Ukhtomsky said much 
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the same to me at St. Petersburg as to the importance 

of interpreting the Chinese mind to the Russians. 

Thank heaven we are at last emerging from the 

state of supercilious arrogance in which we raw tyroes 

in the study of spiritual things loftily dismissed 

the saints and sages of the East as “mere benighted 

heathen.” 

It seems as if I shall find the Com- 

The missioners still at the Hotel Con- 

Peace Commission . ‘ : 

at Paris. tinental when I return to Paris. Itis 

to be hoped that they and their wives 

and their ladies-in-waiting will at least profit by their 

visit to improve their French accent and familiarise 
themselves with 
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do an unselfish piece of work for suffering humanity. 
It is their misfortune not their fault that they have 
come out with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
added in fact, if not in form, to the possessions of 
Uncle Sam. 
The Russ:ans, who really did make 
From the Russian 2 long and bloody war for humanity 
Point of View. in 1877, and only recouped them- 
selves with very small pickings in 
Bessarabia and in Armenia, are very sarcastic about 
the high moral sense of the Americans, who, as the 
prize of such a little war, annex wholesale, right and 
left, the valuable possessions of Spain. It would do 
Mr. Hanna good, 





Parisian manners. 
The negotiations 
drag heavily. 
The Spanish 
Commissioners 
want toknow why 
about this, that, 
and the other; 
why the Ameri- 
cans object to as- 
sume the Cuban 
debt, why they 
want more of 
the Philippines 
than was asked 
for in the Pro- 
tocol, etc., etc. 
The negotiations 
will severely 
test the patience 


6, lta daalaten we A he 








for instance, if 
he could see the 
smile with which 
the Old World 
Foreign Offices 
read this lofty 
exposition of the 
reasons which 
compel poor 
Uncle Sam _ to 
pocket the Philip- 
pines. Mr. 
Hanna told an 
interviewer :— 
The United 
States is under 
obligations to the 
insurgents to 
establish a stable 
and _ enlightened 
form of govern- 
=a ment throughout 








of the Americans, 
who at home are 
more interested 
in discovering who is responsible for the sufferings of 
their troops than in listening to the protests of the 
Spanish Peace Commissioners. President McKinley 
has been making a speech concerning the sublime 
unselfishness of the United States, which has reminded 
scoffing diplomatists of the Old World of the Pharisee 
who went up into the Temple to pray—‘“and remained 
to prey,” adds the scoffer, who obstinately refuses to 
see the sublime acme of altruism in a war which has 
ended in the seizure of all there was to be had for the 
taking in Asia and in America. The war with Spain 
cost the United States all told 107 officers and 2,803 
men, most of whom perished from defective transport 
and commissariat. There is no doubt at all that the 
Americans went into this war with a sincere desire to 
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the entire archi- 
pelago. When the 
war began . the 
Philippine §insur- 
rectionists became, in a certain sense, allies of the Ameri- 
cans. It is, therefore, our moral duty to see that in the 
future they shall be assured of safe, civilised rule. Until 
the United States determines in just what manner the 
Philippines shall ultimately be governed, we necessarily 
have to consider the Philippines as our wards. During 
this transition period the United States will be called 
upon to exercise a primitive, or, rather, arbitrary form of 
control over the islands, and to continue it until Congress 
finally evolves a system of government. It seems to 
me we shall have to maintain a temporary protectorate 
over the archipelago. 

John Bull has so often been the butt of these cynical 
diplomatists that he rather likes having a brother in 
misfortune. Besides, he remembers how often his 
own kith and kin beyond the sea joined the scoffers 
when he talked like Mr. Hanna. Now, thank 
heaven, there is an end to that, at any rate. 


[the St. Fames’s Budget. 
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The Court Commission appointed to 
FREE, 0 settle outstanding disputes between 
Union. Canada and the United States 
adjourned from October 1st to 
November 1st, when it will reassemble at Washington 
to sign what it is arranged shall be known as the 
Treaty of Quebec. This is good business, The 
Ancient and Hon. Artillery Company of Massachusetts 
visited Quebec last month, and there was much speech- 
making of the right sort. Mr. Murat Halstead, who 
has been on a visit to General Merrill in the Philip- 
pines, reports that the rapprochement between the 
British and American naval officers has gone far 
beyond anything that could be secured by a formal 
alliance. All this is excellent. On the other hand, 
Sir E. Clarke has publicly refused to join the Anglo- 
American League. As in order to justify himself 
even to his own conscience he has to misrepresent 
the League as committing its members to constant 
co-operation with the United States, his case is weak 
enough. He says that if it is desired to promote a 
better understanding between two peoples, an Anglo- 
German, an Anglo-French and an Anglo-Russian 
League is much more needed. Will Sir E. Clarke 
then be so good as to help to found an Anglo- 
Russian League? What is the use of refusing to doa 
good thing because there is a better thing that wants 
doing, unless you will set about doing that better 
thing? As amatter of fact Sir E. Clarke could have 
made out a far better case for joining the League 
than he has made out for refusing to do so. But as 
he chose the wrong side, there is now no help for it, 
and the League must needs get on without his 
help. 
The real link between England and 
the United States has always been the 
close spiritual tie between the descen- 
dants of the men of the Mayflower 
and the English Nonconformists, But nowadays the 
Episcopalians are wheeling into line. This month a 
deputation of Canadian bishops visited Washington, 
and Bishop Doane, the Bishop of Albany, thus 
addressed them :—“ The ties between the two nations 
have been drawn closer and closer, and may we not 
hope that this Church, with the same litany and 
language, may be a link fastening yet more closely 
the natural and racial instincts that are in our hearts.” 
Let us hope so for the future. In the past it has 
hardly made for union, and the existence of a State 
Church is still one of the high crimes and misde- 
meanours urged against the Old Country by her 
enemies in the New World. 


Another Link. 
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Archbishop Temple in making his 
The visitation this month has delivered 
Archbishop’s : 

Charge. his soul at much length and with 
much earnestness to the distracted 
communion over whose southern province he presides, 
He discoursed upon Ritual, upon Confession, upon 
Prayers for the Dead, and upon the Episcopal office, 
speaking many words of good sense, which it is to be 
feared fall upon deaf ears. The Americans have an 
expressive phrase which they use when describing a 
person who is quite beside himself with worry and 
bad temper. “He is as mad,” they say, “as a bob- 
tailed cow in fly time.” And it is to be feared that 
His Grace might as well ingeminate “ Peace, Peace” 
to that fly-bitten and distracted quadruped as to his 
excited Ritualists and anti-Ritualists. What curious 
echoes of the home controversies we hear abroad! 
The other day in a railway carriage a Russian 
remarked to a Swede, “The English want to become 
Greek Orthodox.” “Not really,” said the Swede; 
“they are Protestant.” “No,” said the Russian, 
“not quite. The Anglicans are half Protestant and 
half Catholic, and so they sent a Bishop here to see if 
they could not become Orthodox! If not, why did 

the Bishop come ?” 
i Bishop Creighton, who is one of the 

e . ° 
Bishop of London least episcopally minded of prelates, 
on expounded this month his theory of 
Teaching. ; : 
education, which, although not exactly 
original, is none the worse on that account. He 
said :— 

He entertained a somewhat revolutionary view as to 
the subjects best to teach a child. He thought that 
beside reading, writing, and arithmetic, which were 
necessary, there ought to be no subjects taught at all, 
except things in general. He could quite conceive a mode 
of education in which reading books should be drawn up 
suited to the exact circumstances of the surroundings of 
the children to whom they were to be given, approved by 
the Board, and a selection made by the local managers 
most adapted to the circumstances of their school. These 
should be avowedly an explanation of such things as the 
child was in the habit of seeing, and such books should 
always begin from the child’s power of observation. 
They might even go as far as the explanation of the 
processes connected with the industries which were 
followed in the neighbourhood. He would not, person- 
ally, teach history to a child in the elementary schools 
by beginning with the Witenagemot and going on to the 
Norman Conquest. He should prefer to see the child 
drawn to an appreciation of constitutional history by 
such a question as this :—“If your father got drunk, 
what would happen to him?” “He would be taken up.” 
“By whom?” “The policeman.” It was in this way 
that children liked to have things explained, and it was 
this form of constitutional history that would appeal most 
to the child, because the child would be glad to learn the 
necessity for the policeman’s interference. Instead of 
having definite subjects which a child had to be taught, 
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THE KAISER LANDING AT DOLMA BAGHTCHE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


like geography, it would be preferable to teach him a 
knowledge of the rising and setting of the sun, of how 
London came to be what it was, a knowledge of the 
various things he must see with his intelligence about his 
path every day; to teach him what must be the great 
lesson of his life—constantly to ask questions and to 
struggle constantly to find an answer for the questions 
he was asking. In maintaining a child’s attention, in 
stimulating his curiosity, and in developing his powers of 
observation. consisted the true meaning of education. 
To begin a course of instruction in constitutional 
history by the supposition that one’s father was capable 
of getting so drunk as to get locked up by the police 
is rather hard on the child, is it not ? 
Certainly there is something wrong 
Something Wrong Somewhere in the training and edu- 
Somewhere. cation of Englishmen, otherwise it 
would never have been possible for 
the Board of Trade to have issued such a Return on 
the causes of the decay in British trade. In this 
Memorandum are summarised the reports of one 
hundred and sixteen diplomatic and consular agents 
in all parts of the world. One and all tell the same 











story. We are being beaten everywhere in markets 
that were once our own because of our pride, stupidity, 
and lethargy. Germans and Americans are cutting 
us out everywhere, and it serves us right. The 
excessive arrogance and smug self-complacency which 
have long made the English so detested by their 
neighbours are now exacting their penalty in the way 
of business. We despise the foreigner, and if he will 
not take what we deign to offer him we let him go 
elsewhere. And as a consequence he has gone else- 
where. Our business rivals have none of this stupid 
pride about them. If a foreigner wants to have 
anything in his style they are humble enough to try 
and let him have what he wants without elaborately 
making him feel that he is a condemned fool for not 
preferring it British fashion. The Board of Trade 
Memorandum might appropriately be issued as a 
sermon preached by the representatives of England 
abroad from the familiar text, “ Pride goeth before 
destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall.” We 
have got our fall, or part of it. But John Bull will 
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have to fall further yet before he wakes up to the fact 
that he is being left far behind in the race, 
Ten years ago I wrote, “If you want 
A“ to appreciate your country, look at it 
Seen from Abroad, from any foreign capital you please.” 
To-day I no longer feel it would be 
safe to give the same advice. Compared with New 
York, London is a badly lighted country village. 
Compared with Hamburg, the street locomotion is as 
that of the stage coach era compared to that of the 
train de luxe, Why, even here in Sebastopol, in the 
city which has risen like a phoenix from the ashes of 
the fortress we pounded to bits half-a-century since, 
electric trolly cars are running which are immensely 
in advance of anything to be found in the capital 
of the British Empire. Yet what region of the 
world is there that is not full of the labours 
of Englishmen? Even this very Sebastopol was 
originally laid out by an Englishman in the Russian 
service. Englishmen made the gas for St, Petersburg 
as they are still to do it for the suburbs of Vienna. 
All over Southern Russia, Englishmen founded and 
directed ironworks, and presided over the industrial 
development of the country. Now all is changed. 
Belgians and Frenchmen and Germans do the business, 
and a greater business, that the Englishmen began. 
Even in the working of tramways Belgians make lines 
pay which the English have abandoned in despair of 
earning a dividend. And the City of Vienna, under 
the guidance of its Anti-Semitic chief, Dr. Lueger, 
has just mulcted itself in an expenditure of a couple 
of millions sterling in gratifying a determination to get 
rid of the English Gas Company without regard either 
to law or equity. All this is bad showing for the 
Britisher, although no doubt it is the best medicine 
for John Bull, who of late years has grown too fat 
and altogether high and mighty properly to look after 
his business, 


England 


The story of the Vienna Waterworks, 

_ The nich of the apart from its bearing upon the 
Waterworks. general movement against the Eng- 
lish abroad, is interesting. It is an 

instructive object-lesson for all municipal Socialists 
who imagine that the way of confiscating vested 
interests is the shortest cut to the success of collective 
ownership. ‘The Imperial Continental Gas Associa- 
tion, which has hitherto lighted the streets of Vienna, 
did so under a contract which could be terminated 
by the City if notice were given any time before 
October 31st, 1896, when the Company was bound to 
hand over to the City the whole of its works and 
plant at a valuation, Notice was given, and the 
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valuation was made at £1,350,000. As an alter. 
native, the Company offered to hand over their plant 
and works free gratis and for nothing if their contract 
were extended for twenty years, and they further 
undertook to pay the City a share of profits amounting 
to £80,000 per annum. That is to say, that if the 
City would have waited twenty years, the Company 
would have paid into the City treasury £1,600,000 
gas profits, and then have given over for nothing gas 
plant now valued at £1,350,000. This, however, 
did not suit Dr. Lueger and his friends, who 
believed that they could lay down fresh mains 
and construct new plant for £1,800,000. They 
therefore refused to take over the Company’s plant, 
and set about laying new mains, The result is 
that, after spending £2,500,000, they find their 
system still incomplete. The Company was in legal 
possession of other contracts for lighting the suburbs, 
some of which will not expire till 1915. They also 
owned sixty thousand gas-meters, which could not be 
disconnected until the new system was complete. So 
this month the City authorities have agreed to a com- 
promise. The Company agree to sell their gas-meters 
to the City ; the City agrees to unify and recognise the 
contracts of the Company for lighting the suburbs till 
1911, at the end of which time the City binds itself 
to buy at a valuation the plant and stock of the Com- 
pany. As the net result of this attempted short cut 
to collective ownership, the ratepayers have lost at 1 east 
43,000,000. How much the London ratepayers lost 
by the absurd outcry against Lord Cross’s Water Bill 
in 1880 it would be difficult to compute. To inau- 
gurate the millennium by larceny is seldom successful. 
The other night at St. Petersburg I 
was hotly pressed by two vehement 
Polish patriots, of very different 
political schools, on the subject of 
the wrongs of Poland. They differed about many 
things, but they both agreed in declaring that, if they 
could but be gifted with the privileges of Irishmen, they 
would consider that the portals of paradise had opened 
before their eyes. Of which it is well that the Irish 
irreconcilables should take due note. They too often 
talk as if they would prefer to be under the bloody 
rule of a Turkish Pasha than the somewhat wooden 
and arrogant sway of an English majority. Mr. 
Redmond’s description of the new Irish Local Govern- 
ment Act, addressed to the Parnellites on October 
roth, will tend to increase the envious despair with 
which in Warsaw they sigh for liberty as in Ireland. 
Mr. Redmond said :-— 

No words that he could use could exaggerate the value 
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—— THE COURT OF CASSATION IN SESSION. 
neters 
ise the | of that Act. Of course they knew that it did not inthe through the decision of M. Brisson, or from some 
rbs till § nae ~ a egy tho eld ee national other cause: the unnecessary troops were withdrawn ; 
s itself Rees ee eee othe frst true in the history of thy, but Zurlinden still remained Governor of Paris. The 

' county in Ireland for the first time in the history of this % I S 

Com- country a free people. It freed them absolutely from the opening of the French Chamber on the 25th was 
rt cut ff rule of men who were irresponsible and for the most part attended with great tumult, General Chanoine unex- 
t least alien in race, in feeling, and in national inspiration. It ; ; , ; 4 we , 

' placed in the hands of the people the power of levying pectedly hurled his resignation as War Minister in the 
rs lost FF and of spending millions of taxation, and for the first teeth of the Assembly, and an angry discussion of the 
sr Bill ff} time in the history of Ireland it gave the people a chance « campaign of insult against the Army” ended in a 

inau- of applying themselves to practical questions upon which def f the Gov by obs =A Th 
“a undoubtedly depended their future industrial prosperity. efeat of the Gov ernment by 286 votes to 254. 
=85 vs If that Act works well, it will encourage progress in Ministry of M. Brisson was overthrown before it was 
ws | the same direction outside the British Empire. And quite four months old. 
es whether it works well or ill will depend entirely upon A I'wo days later, the judges of the 
erent Irishmen themselves. Victory Court of Cassation began hearing 
ct of a at P = Madame Dreyfus’s application for a 
pneny merger sphan —— new trial, and on the 29th decided 
they October has been a month of excep-_. aS SA Oe 
The Crisis i nal i her favour, after four hours’ deliberation, by nine 
they tional excitement for our Frenc nar ag ’ aa ; 
Shei in . a . votes to four. Civilian justice having thus risen superior 
ened France neighbours. The attitude of England pn ; : 7 ; 
, . ; to military terrorism, we may cherish hopes of seeing 
Irish on the Fashoda*question might at any and right established. The exposures which 
’ other time have proved preoccupation absorbing and truth and ng co ; “gp ; 
often ; : . ought to follow should still further discredit the 
oody inflaming enough, but the pressure of other sensations ~<a F “pe 
m has thrust it into the background. ‘The resolve of militarism for which France has already paid so 
oden , ie aaagae : : 
Mr the Government to reopen the Dreyfus case drove the dearly. The new Cabinet is announced to-day. 

, more unscrupulous Army leaders to desperate designs. M. Dupuy is Premier, and M. de Freycinet is Minister 
ie A strike of workers engaged on the Exhibition of War. M. Delcassé remains at the Foreign Ces 
sed buildings gave them a convenient excuse for in order to put through the Fashoda business. If 
yi # crowding Paris with troops, and, it is openly asserted, France comes safely through all these trying ordeals, 
on arrangements were made for a coup d'état on the 15th. as there is’ promise she will, the Republic will have 
oe Happily the plot failed, whether through the loyalty shown a greater strength of stability than some of her 

of certain officers who refused to co-operate, or best friends had given her credit for. 

















EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Oct. 1. United Christian Conference at Bradford, 


at which Archdeacon Wilson presides. 

Europeans insulted in Pekin. 

Duel in Paris between M. Paulmier and M. 
Turot. 

‘Mr. Hay, the New Secretary of State, holds a 
Reception at Washington, 

The American Peace Commission holds a 
Preliminary Meeting at Paris. 

. General Merritt arrives in Paris from Manila. 

Two American warships ordered from Manila 
to Pekin. 

A large Anti-Semitic Meeting at Vienna ; 5,000 
people present. 

. M. Faure receives the American and Spanish 
Peace Commissioners, 

The Social Democratic Congress opens at 
Berlin. 

leeesincel Press Congress opens at Lisbon. 

Railway Servants’ Congress begins ‘at Leeds. 

Lord Charles Beresford arrives at Shanghai. 

First Meeting of the L. C. C. at Spring Gardens 
after the Recess. 

The New American Battleship Jédinois 
launched at Newport, Ill. 

The War Inquiry Commission begins hearing 
witnesses at Philadelphia. 

Three thousand five hundred Spanish troops 
leave San Juan for Spain. 

Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Van Wyck nomi- 
nated for Governor of New York. 

The Leeds Musical Festival opens. 

The Collective Note from the four Powers 
presented to the Porte. 

Banquet at Quebzc to the Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts. 

M. Manan, on behalf of the Court of Cassation, 
makes formal application for revision of the 
Dreyfus Case. 

Funeral of Madame Carnot in Paris. 

Rising of Indians in Minnesota, U.S.A. 


6. The Grenadier Guards arrive in London from 


the Soudan. 


Photograph by) 


MR. 
New Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


BRODRICK. 








VE 


8. Parliamentary Papers issued by 





[Elliott and Fry. 





6. First Meeting of the London 


nr Ge 





chool Board after the recess. 

M. Liotard, Governor of Upper 
Ubangi, arrivestin Paris. 

The Sirdar and his Staff reach 
Cairo. 

A battalion of the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers arrives in Crete. 

M. Alphonse Bard nominated 
to report on the Dreyfus 
dossier. 

A Guard of Marines of the 
Russian, English and German 
Legations arrives at Pekin. 


Terrible fire at Hankow in 
China; 10,000 houses des- 
troyed. 


Dr. Berry elected Speaker of 
the Cape Parliament. 

The Spanish and American 
Peace Commissioners at Paris 
meet in Conference. 

American troops land at Man- 
zanillo and take possession of 
the city. 


the Foreign Office 
question of Fashoda. 

The Duke of Connaught holds a 
farewell Parade at Aldershot. 

The Tsung-li-Yamén enters a 
protest against the number of 
Russian troops sent to Pekin. 

The German Kaiser announces 
that he has abandoned his 
projected visit to Egypt. 

Old Age Pension Bill passes the 
New Zealand House of 
Representatives. 

Great fire in Sydney, N.S.W. 

The German Socialist Congress 
at Stuttgart concludes. 

In Paris 45,000 men stand out 

for higher wages. 

zo, Cape Parliament 
opens. 

The Manager 
Hong-Kong Bank signs the 
final Contract for the loan of 
£2,250,000 to continue the 
ms © Chinese railway. 

The Jogpemee Government 
orders Blue Jackets to Pekin 
to protect the Japanese Lega- 
tion there. 

Anglo-American Commission at 
Quebec adjourns, to meet at 
Washington November rst. 

1x. Congregational Union opens at 
Halifax. 

The Command at Aldershot 

iven to General Sir Redvers 

Buller in room of the Duke of 

- Connaught. 

In the Cape Parliament a Vote 
of Want of Confidence in the 
Government carried by 39 to 
37 votes. 

The German Emperor and Em- 
press leave Potsdam and com- 
mence their journey to Turkey 
and Palestine. 

The American troops raise the 
Stars and Stripes at Manza- 
nillo and take possession of 
the Custom House. 

12, The Cape Ministry resigns. ‘ 

Opening of great dock at South- 
ampton. 

14. Farewell dinner given at Simla 

in honour of Lord Elgin. 

A new Cape Ministry consti- 
tuted under Mr. Schreiner. 

Funeral of the late Queen of 
Denmark. 

The ss. Mohegan wrecked off 
the Lizard. 

16. The Sultan accepts the demand 


on the 
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Photograph by) 


[Elliott and Fry. 


MR. WYNDHAM. 


New Under-Secretary for War. 


of the Powers for the complete evacuation of 
Turkish troops from Crete. 

The King of the Belgians attends a féte at 
Antwerp in honour of the development of the 
Congo Free State. 

An iron barque Blengfell blown up off the 
North Foreland. ; 

Lord Charles Beresford arrives at Pekin. 

The German Emperor and Empress land at 
Constantinople, and are received in state by 
the Sultan. 

Seven Mohammedans, convicted of the murder 
i — soldiers, hanged at Candia in 


Bight ‘hundred French troops arrive at Suda in 


United States Flag hoisted over the Palace and 
Government Buildings at San Juan; the 
American occupation of Puerto Rico com- 

plete. 

Ghana Porter, American Ambassador to 
France, gives a dinner in honour of the 
Spanish Peace Commissioners. 

In the Cape Assembly Mr, Schreiner makes his 
Ministerial Statement. 


. A sea fight takes place at Manila between the 


Americans and the rebels; rebel vessels 
captured. 

A transport leaves San Francisco with 500 
troops for Manila. 

Colonel Picquart’s action against the Your 
postponed for three weeks. 

Evacuation of Crete begins ; two hundred 
Turkish soldiers embark for Turkey. 

The Chilian Cabinet resigns. 

Great seams of coal discovered at Collie, 
Western Australia. 


. Captain Baratier, bearer of despatches from 


Major Marchand, arrives at Cairo, 


Admiral Schley takes command of the 
American Naval Station at Puerto Rico. 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR. 


21. Parliament further prorogued to December 8th. 


Major Marchand’s from Fashoda 
telegraphed to Paris. 

The Court of Cassation fixes the 27th and 28th 
inst. to hear the arguments for revision of 
the Dreyfus Case. 

The German Emperor and Empress leave 
Constantinople. 

The French Government publishes a Yellow 
Book on the Fashoda incident. 

Dr. Miiller dies of plague at Vienna. 


Report 


. The British Foreign Office issues a Parlia- 


the Sirdar’s 
r 21st. 


mentary paper dealing with 
Visit to Fashoda on September 

The French Chamber opens. 

The time for the evacuation of Cuba by Spanish 
troops extended to January rst, 1899. 

Law Courts reopen after Long Vacation. 

The French Ministry resigns after a defeat in 
the Chamber. 

A Peace Jubilee at Philadelphia ; 
McKinley present. 


President 


. The French President meets the Presidents of 


the two Chambers in reference to the 
Ministerial crisis. 

Two thousand four hundred Turkish soldiers 
leave Crete. 

The German Emperor and Empress land at 
Haifa. 

Sir Herbert Kitchener arrives in London, and 
meets with an enthusiastic reception. 

First sitting of the Court of Cassation in Paris 
on the Dreyfus Case. 

The Egyptian War Minister demands £350,000 
to reorganise the Soudan. 

The United States refuse to assume the Cuban 
debt in any form. 

President_ McKinley returns to Washington 
and lays before the Cabinet encouraging 
accounts of the Peace Negotiations in Paris. 

Dinner at Eton in honour of Lord Minto, 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and the Rev. J. 
E. C. Welldon. Lord Rosebery presides. 

Major Marchand arrives at Khartgum on his 
way to Cairo. 

Dupuy undertakes the formation of a 

French Cabinet. 

A violent cyclone breaks over South London. 

Captain Baratier leaves Paris to meet Major 
Marchand in Cairo. 

The Court of Cassation in Paris pronounces in 
favour of Madame Dreyfus’s application in 
form for ‘‘ revision” of her husband’s sentence 
and orders a supplementary investigation. 


M. 


London Stereoscopic Co. 
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Major Estez ‘hazy expelled from the ‘ Legion 
of Honour.” 

The German Emperor and Empress visit the 
notable sites and places in Jerusalem. 

M. Dupuy completes a new French Cabinet. 

The American Peace Commissioners demand 
the cession of the whole Philippine archi- 
pelago to the United States. 

The German Emperor is present at the opening 
ot the New Church of the Redeemer at 
Jerusalem. 


By-Election. 
Owing to the death of Sir Arthur Forwood a 
by-election took place, the Hon. Arthur 


Stanley being elected without opposition for 
the Ormskirk Division of Lancashire. 


SPEECHES. 


3. Jaurés, in Paris, on the necessity for 
40 trial both in Civil and Military 
Cases. . 
Canon Barnett, at Toynbee Hall, on the 


original idea of the ‘* Settlement.’ 

Professor Virchow, at Charing Cross Hospital, 
on the Mystery of Life. 

Herr von Vollmar, at Stuttgart, on Socialism as 
a peaceful political policy. 

Herr Auer, at Berlin, on the progress of the 
Social Democratic movement in Germany. 
Sir A. Geikie, at Birmingham, on Science in 

Education. 


. Senator Fairbank, at Quebec, on British sym- 


pathy with America during the recent war. 

Professor Virchow, in London, on the unity of 
scientific research. 

Norman Lockyer, in London, on the 
growth of the educational movement in 
Europe. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the Man- 
sion House, on the Temperance question. 
The French-Canadian Minister of Public 
Works, at Montreal, on the union of Great 

Britain, France and the United States. 

The Pope, at the Vatican, on the French 
protectorate over Oriental Catholics, 

M. Méline, at Epinal, on the want of fraternal 
feeling in France. 
fr. John Dillon, at Glasgow, 
obtain Irish unity. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in Canterbury 
Cathedral, on the proper objects of worship. 

Sir E. Clarke, at Plymouth, on the Tsar’s 
Manifesto. 

Mr. Goschen, at on Church 
Work. 

Lord Rosebery, at Epsom, on the question of 
Fashoda. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Ashford, on 
the practice of Confession in the Church of 
England. 

President McKinley, at Cedar Rapids, on the 
new responsibilities brought on the United 
States by the late war. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in London, 
following the flag. 

The Marquis of ‘Ripon, at Todmorden, on 
national education. 

Mr. Asquith, at Leven, Fifeshire, on Fashoda. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Maidstone, 
on what ceremonial is lawful and what un- 
lawful in the Church of England. 

Mr. Macnamara, in London, on the large 
number of London children who fail to 
attend school. 

Mr. Asquith, at Tayport, on social reform. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Croydon, on 
the power of the Bishops in the English 
Church. 

Lord Elgin, at Simla, on India during his 
Viceroyalty. 

Courtney, at Liskeard, on the Tsar’s Peace 
Rescript. 

Mr. Asquith, at Alloa, on Scottish Claims. 

Mr. Bryce, at Burnley, on Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


on how to 


Portsmouth, 


on trade not 


The Duke of Devonshire, at Glasgow, on 


Fashoda, Egypt, and the Unionist Party. 
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. Lord Ludlow, at Marlborough, on the Criminal 
Evidence Act. 
Mr. Courtney, at Bodmin, deplores the re-con- 
atte of the’ Soudan. 
- Wilfrid Lawson, in Manchester, on the work 
ae the United Kingdom Alliance. 
. Sir Michz ae] Hicks-Beach, at North Shields, on 


19 
“gypt, Fashoda, and Social Legislation. 
Sir John Gorst, in London, on the Limitations 
of Parliamentary Government. 
20. Lord Ripon, at Rochdale, on Fashoda. 
Mr. Bryce, at Cumnock, on the Fashoda 
question. 
21. Mr. Chaplin, at Sleaford, on France and 


& 
> 


N 
a 


Oct. 1. 
. A. Oakby Hall, formerly Mayor of New York. 


Fashoda. 


22. Lord Rosebery, at Perth, on the Tsar’s Rescript 


and our posit’on in Egypt. 

Mr. Asquith, at Keighley, 
the Soudan and China. 

Lord Wolseley, at Pimlico, in praise of British 
soldiers. 

Lord Tweedmouth, at York, 

responsibility in Egypt. 

Lord Chief Justic e, at Epsom, on too much 
time being given to cricket and football. 

Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on the high 
character required to administer the British 
Empire. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, at Cape Town, on the French 
position at Fashoda. 

Lord Ripon, at York, in praise of Sir Herbert 
Kitchener. 

Max O’Rell, at Penrith, on the good feeling 
between Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

Sir William Harcourt, at Aberystwith, on the 
rights of Empire and Intermediate Education 
in England. 

Mr. Ritchie, at Thornton 
Fashoda question. 

Sir John Gorst, at Manchester, on the Fashoda 
question. 

The Bishop of London, in London, on the Tsar’s 
peace proposal. 

Sir George Grey, at Huddersfield, on the right 
of Egypt in the Nile Valley. 

Sir Charles Dilke, at Salford, criticises Lord 
Salisbury’s policy of drift in Foreign Affairs. 

Sir John Gorst, at Sheffield, on Social Reform. 

Sir John, Gorst, at Liverpool, on National 
Education. 

Lord Spencer, at Greenock, said it would be a 
scandal if war broke out between the two 
most civilised nations in the world. 

. Sic John Lubbock, at Dublin, 

Currency. 


on our policy in 


on Britain's 


Heath, on the 


on Indian 





OBITUARY. 
Madame Carnot, 55. 
Princess Trubetzkoi. 


Princess Albrecht of Prussia, 44. 
The Marquis of Anglesea, 63. 


16. Lady Cromer. 


John Ritchie Findlay of the Scotsman), 75. 


18. Mr. Ralph Disraeli, 8. 
19. Harold Frederic, 43. 
Gleeson-White, 47. 
Blanche Willis Howard novelist’. 
20. Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 83. 
24. Professor F. M. Bohme, 72. 
Sir W. Goodenough (at Cape Town’, 63. 
Puvis de Chavannes (French artist , 7 
23. Rev, Alexander Wilson, 84. 
Colonel George Waring |New York’, 65. 
30. Polonsky (Russian poet), 78. 
31. Lady Martin (Helen Faucit), 79. 
General Sir Edward Lugard, 88. 
Other Deaths Announced. 
Madame Marina ~ Polonsky ; Brigade- Surgeon 
Alchinson, M.D., C.LE., F.R.S.; Mr. Chris- 
topher. Oakley; Mr. Hugh D. Tweedig : 


Mr. George Saxton ; 
5 3 Larnach, C.M.G. ; 
M. Louis 


Lieutenant Hugh V. Fison ; 
Mr. John Gjers; Hon, W. 
Mr. John F. Clark ; Lieutenant Hale ; 


Gallet; Mr. M. Linder; Mr. Charles B. Grant ; 
Dr. Canilla, R.C. Bishop of Gibraltar; Mr. 
Robert Roberts ; Mr. W. C. Little ; Mr. Edward 
Hosking. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, KING OF HUNGARY. 
(By a Foreign Journalist.) 


PROLOGUE: A MOTHER’S CURSE. 
DULL, cold, grey November morning, Anno Domini 
1848. The revolutionary movement in Vienna had 
been suppressed by the soldiers under command 
of Prince Windischgratz. Order and court - martial 
reigned again in the capital of Austria. 

In a lofty room of the Imperial palace sat an elderly 
lady, evidently belonging to the educated middle class. 
She was waiting for the 
coming of the then all- 
powerful Archduchess 
Sophie, who had granted 
her an audience. The old 
lady’s only son, a student, 
had been’ sentenced to 
death by court-martial for 
participating in the revolu- 
tionary movement, and the 
sentence was to be carried 
out that day. 

The Archduchess ap- 
peared. The poor mother 
implored a “ pardon,” or at 
least a reprieve for her only 
boy; on her knees she 
begged for the Arch- 
duchess’s intercession, 
which would save her son. 
The Archduchess remained 
cold, unmoved. The sen- 
tence of the court-martial 
could not be changed. 

The distracted mother 
uttered a piercing shriek ; 
curses, such as only a 
mother in the agony of her 
grief could invent, were 
showered by her upon the 
Archduchess and her sons. Then she fell into a dead 
faint and was removed by the Court officials. 

The Archduchess went back to breakfast with her 
family ; among them her son, Francis Joseph, the present 
Emperor of Austria (then only Archduke) and Ferdinand 
Max, the future Emperor of Mexico, who was shot at 
Queretaro by order of a court-martial. 

AUSTRIA FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Francis Joseph, the present Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, was born on the 18th August, 1830. At 
the time of his birth his grandfather, Francis, was still on 
the throne. Austria in 1830 could only be compared to 
China, but not to the Chinese Empire of to-day : rather to 
China before the Anglo-French troops attacked and 
destroyed the Summer Palace of the Celestial Son of the 





AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR, 


Moon. A complete Chinese wall separated Austria then 
from the rest of the world, and most particularly from the 
neighbouring Germany, where even during the worst re- 
actionary period some shadow of liberty and constitutional 
government could be discerned. But in Austria Absolutism 
in its most naked form flourished at that time. Metternich 
was master in all foreign affairs of the country, and 
Sednitzky, the chief of the police, governed the internal 
policy. Of newspapers there were none, except the 
official gazettes of the several capitals in the provinces, 
and some theatrical 
journals which retailed the 
scandal and gossip behind 
and before the curtain, 
The entire literature con- 
sisted of schoolbooks, which 
were printed and published 
under the supervision of the 
Censor, and of the several 
religious orders, in whose 


hands the entire lower, 
middle and _— university 
education of the population 


of the Empire was con- 
centrated. This was the 
state of Austria in the year 
of our Lord when its present 
Emperor first saw the light 
of the world. Of course 
a complete isolation, fossi- 
lisation and petrification of 
the minds of millions of 
people proved to be im- 
possible, notwithstanding 
all the watchfulness and 
rigour of the police and of 
the armed frontier guards. 
Newspapers, pamphlets and 
books from abroad were 
smuggled into the country 
by the most varied and 
sometimes most ludicrous 
devices. In almost every 
house of the respectable, 
educated upper middle-class 
could be found a secret cupboard, which contained in 
every imaginable disguise the forbidden literature from 
Germany, France, and even England. The first copy of 
the Zimes which I ever saw was carefully hauled out 
from a big tea-caddy late in the evening, after the servants 
had retired to bed and the doors of the drawing-room had 
been locked. 


THE EMPEROR’S YOUTH AND TRAINING. 


Francis Joseph, the eldest son of Archduke Francis 
Charles and of the Archduchess Sophie (a Bavarian 
princess), was from the day of his birth considered the 
heir to the throne, as his father’s elder brother Ferdinand, 
who reigned from 1835 until 1848, had no children, and 
was always in a very delicate state of health. The young 
prince therefore received from his boyhood the education 
which at that time was considered necessary for a future 
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ARCHDUCHESS SOPHIE. 


Mother of the Enrperor.) 








Emperor of Austria. His principal tutor, or rather 
muverneur, Was Count Coronini, a conscientious man 
withal, but somewhat narrow-minded and a martinet. 
The real military education was confined in 1843 to 
Colonel Hauslab, a very intelligent book-soldier. Like 
every prince of a Continental dynasty the young Arch- 
duke had to go through all the routine work of a soldier 
fom the lowest rung of the ladder, and to get quite 
proficient in the general work of an officer in the army. 
All the other branches of a general education were, 
however, not neglected. All his teachers praised particu- 
larly their pupil’s great scrupulousness and strict sense of 
duty ; that they also spoke highly of his progress in his 
studies will not surprise anybody. 
HIS FIRST PUBLIC SPEECH. 

The young Archduke’s first official appearance in 
public took place on October 16th, 1847, in Pest, when, 
ks representative of the Emperor Ferdinand, he “ in- 
ducted ” the Archduke Stephen as Governor (Obergespan) 
if the County of Pest. Francis Joseph on that occasion 
made his first public speech, and that in the Hungarian 
language. He expressed his great satisfaction that his 

official participation in affairs of State took place 
beloved Hungary. Loud, long-continued applause re- 
arded the young princely speaker ; swords leapt out of 

Meir scabbards and the roar of “ Eljen” shook the walls 
if Government House. Only a year or two after this 
demonstration the Hungarians were in full rebellion 
kgainst the foreign Kaiser of Austria, and Kossuth as 

vernor declared that the Habsburg Dynasty had 
irfeited their right to the Crown of Hungary. 

DEBACLE IN AUSTRIA; CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY. 

“Good-bye, days of my youth!” These were the 
ods of Francis Joseph when in the early morning of 
Vecember 2nd in the year 1848 his father informed 
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him that the Emperor Ferdinand had abdicated, and 
that he, the Archduke Francis ‘Charles, renounced his 
right of succession to the throne in favour of his eldest 
son. But already before that memorable day the young 
Archduke had occasion to see much of the serious side 
of life. On March 13th, 1848, the revolution broke out 
in Vienna. Metternich was compelled to leave the 
country ; the Emperor Ferdinand granted constitutional 
Government ; a responsible Cabinet was appointed which 
promised parliamentary elections at the earliest possible 
moment; a national guard, liberty of the press, the 
right of public meetings—all the visible paraphernalia 
of a free country were granted, or at least promised. 
Nevertheless Vienna grew more turbulent every day, 
and worse yet, Lombardo-Venetia was in open rebellion. 
The King of Sardinia had declared war against Austria, 
and the Austrian field-marshal Radetzky was compelled 
to evacuate Milan. The Archduchess Sophie, the mother 
of Francis Joseph, considered her son safer amidst the 
Austrian army in Italy than in Vienna, and therefore 
sent him in April to Radetzky at Verona. All the eye- 
witnesses of the battles during the month of May in 
Lombardy reported that the young Archduke had shown 
great personal courage and had behaved altogether very 
creditably during the time that he belonged to the staff of 
the Austrian Commander-in-Chief. 
THE END OF A GAY YOUTH. 

In consequence of a riot in Vienna the Emperor 
Ferdinand and the whole Imperial family precipitately 
left the capital on May 16th for Innsbruck in Tirol, and 
in June the Archduchess recalled her son from Italy with 
the order to join the family at Innsbruck. During 
that short month Francis Joseph, until then a gay 
lad, had become a more serious young man. The 
events in Hungary, almost as threatening and dangerous 
to the Empire and to the Imperial family as the war ia 
Italy, convinced the Archduchess Sophie and her 
advisers that Austria required a stronger man at the helm 
of affairs than the weak, half-witted Emperor Ferdinand. 
The most confidential councillors of the Archduchess 
Sophie prepared all the necessary steps and formalities 
for the abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand. This poor 
man himself was not informed of his impending fate until 
a few days before the great scene took place. 

A SOLEMN CEREMONY. 

Before eight on the morning of December 2nd in the 
year 1848 a great stir could be observed in the lofty 
halls and chambers of the archiepiscopal palace in 
Olmutz. All the members of the Imperial family, the 
Cabinet Ministers, Prince Windischgratz, and several 
other high personages were assembled in the ante- 
chamber of the throne-room. When the clock struck 
eight a small procession, consisting of the Emperor 
Ferdinand and his Consort, of Archduke Francis Charles 
and the Archduchess Sophie, and Archduke Francis 
Joseph, solemnly walked into the throne-room. Only 
the other members of the Imperial family, the Cabinet 
Ministers, Prince Windischgratz, Count Grunne, the 
Banus of Croatia, Baron Jellachich, the latter one 
of the most intimate advisers of the Archduchess, 
and Baron Huebner, the future ambassador, who acted 
as secretary on this memorable occasion, were permitted 
to enter the throne-room. The Emperor Ferdinand got 
up from his seat and read the following words from a 
paper which he held in his hand :—“ For very weighty 
reasons we have decided irrevocably to lay down the 
Imperial Crown in favour of our beloved nephew the most 
Serene Archduke Francis Joseph, whom we hereby declare 
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to beofage. Our beloved brother, themost Serene Archduke 
Francis Charles, the father of our above-mentioned most 
Serene nephew, having renounced irrevocably his right of 
succession of the throne, which belongs to him according 
to the fundamental laws of our family and of the State, in 
favour of his above-mentioned son Francis Joseph.” 
Prince Schwarzenberg thereupon read all the State 
papers and documents which had been drawn up for this 
purpose and occasion, and Baron Huebner drew up a 
Protocol, the minutes of the proceedings, which were 
then signed by all the persons present, except the old 
Emperor and Francis Joseph, from this moment Emperor 
of Austria. 
THE YOUNG EMPEROR’S PROMISES. 

Viribus unitis. This was the motto which the new 
Emperor chose as his guiding maxim. Never were 
united forces more required, never was the monarchy 
more disunited than at the time when Francis Joseph 
ascended the throne. In Hungary and in Lombardo- 
Venetia, open civil war; in Vienna, dull despair of a 
sullen population under martial law; in Bohemia, 
suppressed rebellion, and martial law in Prague- Such 
was the state of affairs in the Emperor’s realm when he 
issued his first manifesto, “To my peoples ” (there is no 
people of Austria, only various peoples), in which the 
new monarch addressed his subjects in the following 
words: “Fully recognising and: convinced of the 
necessity and the high value of free institutions, we set 
eut with confidence on the road which shall lead us 
to the happy reconstruction and rejuvenescence of the 
whole monarchy. On the basis of true libesty, on the 
foundation of equal rights for all peoples of the monarchy, 
and of the equality of all citizens before the law; on the 
basis of the participation of representatives of the people 
in legislating for the empire, the fatherland will rise again 
in rejuvenated power.” Noble words indeed! We shall 
see how these promises were fulfilled. 

A REIGN DISMALLY BEGUN. 

In Vienna, brute force remained in power after 
the executions in November. Young men who had 
not their hair cropped short, or who wore a soft 
slouched hat, were ruthlessly thrown into prison by 
the minions of the brutal General Kempen, the newly 
appointed chief of the gendarmerie; public meetings 
were absolutely forbidden during the state of siege ; the 
liberty of the press was suspended ; more than three 
persons standing close to each other in a public street 
were “suspected” as rioters 7” fosse, and could be arrested ; 
to sum it up in one word, public life was again completely 
extinct. The war in Italy ended successfully for the 
Austrian army under Radetzky. Lombardy and Venetia 
were again subdued, and the diabolical General Haynau 
could with impunity flog on their bare backs in public 
noble ladies in Brescia. (This is the General to whom a 
few years afterwards, during a visit to London, the dray- 
men and brewers of Barclay, Perkins and Co. gave a 
most unmerciful and well merited beating ; they also 
tore out every single hair of his moustache.) The hatred 
of the Italians against the Austrians grew to white heat 
and lasted until their final liberation from that yoke. 

In Hungary, however, things went badly for the 
Austrian arms. One Austrian “general after the other 
was beaten by the Hungarian soldiers under their 
leaders Goergey, Bem, and other brilliant generals. At 
last the Tsar Nicholas came to the rescue of his brother 
Emperor. He sent a large army under Paskiewitsch into 
Hungary ; but even the Russian troops could make little 
headway against the Hungarians, until Goergey, their 
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hitherto unbeaten Commander-in-Chief, surrendered } 
army to the Russian general at Vilagos. “ Hunga 
lies at the feet of your Majesty,” reported Paskiewits 
to his master the Tsar, not to the Emperor of Austr 
A deep humiliation for Francis Joseph, which was y 
forgotten five years afterwards by the latter, when th 
Crimean war cast its shadow ahead. 
THE HORRORS OF “ RETRIBUTION.” 

The “retribution,” “as the Court party in Vieny 
called it, against the rebellious Hungarians was terribl 
The hangman and the “shooting squad” were key 
very busy during the autumn and winter of 18 
Indeed, on one morning seventeen Hungarian high arm 
officers were strung to the gallows or shot ; some of th; 
scions of the noblest Hungarian families—among them; 
Karolyi—were “executed” as felons ; others, who ha 
been lucky enough to escape—among them Cou 
Julius Andrassy, the future Prime Minister of th 
Monarchy —were gibbeted 7 contumaciam. This 
was the reconciliation and the promised rejuvenatio 
Hungary was declared to be only one of the pr 
vinces of Austria, like Styria, for instance.  Thei 
old Constitution forfeited, their Parliament non-existen 
the country itself was subdivided into five Prefecture 
with Austrian (German and Czech) emp/loyés at the head 
the ancient laws of Hungary—civil as well as crimin: 
laws—were abrogated, and the Austrian codes introduced 
Political life was totally and completely extinguishe 
Hungary was a subjugated province with a vengeance 
The people remained sullen, outwardly passive, playin 
a waiting game, until their time would come agaill 
And it came at last.’ The young Emperor travelled 
several times through Hungary with military pom 
between the years 1852 until 1857, but he neve 
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initiated any really conciliatory measures ; never gavefformer po 





ARCHDUKE FRANCIS CHARLES. 


(Father of the Emperor.) 
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EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO, 


(Brother to the Emperor.) 


he Hungarians back the slightest part of 


he same sullen, passive resistance. 

political state of things went from bad to worse. 
sham Constitution forced upon the country. 
this sham semblance of constitutional life 
peoples of Austria.” 


Emperor. 
ATTEMPT AGAINST THE LIFE OF THE 


stabbed the monarch in the neck. 


dangerous. 





had been made, immediately seized the 


wth his knife. Count O’Donnel, who 


fowing out of the Emperor’s wound. 
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their 


former political rights or institutions ; the people, there- 
fore, on their part again, on every occasion, showed 


On the other side of the Leitha, in Austria proper, the 


First 


he Constitution of 1849 was abrogated, then another 
But even 
Was 
abolished, and from 1853 Francis Joseph reigned and 
governed again as the absolute monarch of his “ beloved 
The sword and the crozier became 
master of all the territories under the sceptre of the 


soon 


EMPEROR. 
While the Emperor was taking his daily constitutional 
walk about noon on February 18th, 1853, along the old 
fortifications of the inner town of Vienna, a Hungarian 
jolrneyman tailor, Franz Libenyi by name, suddenly 
threw himself upon the Emperor and with a long knife 
The buckle at the 
back of the Emperor’s military cravat broke the force of 
the stroke, but the knife, nevertheless, entered into the 
neck and the wound appeared at the first glance very 
Count O’Donnel, who as_ aide-de-camp 
acompanied the Emperor on his walk, and a citizen of 
enna, whe also was taking his daily constitutional only 
afew steps from the spot where the murderous attempt 
murderer, 
who just tried to strike the Emperor a second time 
feared 
the point of the weapon might have been poisoned, 
Moreover courageously sucked of the blood which was 
A great crowd 
soon assembled, and the would-be murderer was removed 


that 
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to prison. He acknowledged that he intended to kill the 
Emperor because he had taken away the liberty of 
Hungary. The trial of the criminal soon took place 
before the law court in Vienna: he was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged, which sentence was duly 
carried out. The Emperor remained about a fortnight 
in bed, and took his first drive in a carriage again on 
March 12th. The Archduke Ferdinand Max, the 
Emperor’s brother, a few weeks afterwards proposed the 
building of a church in commemoration of the Emperor’s 
deliverance from the assassin’s knife. The Votiv Kirche, 
one of the finest modern purely Gothic churches in the 
world, is the result of this grand idea of the art-loving 
Archduke ; but he was already many years in his grave 
when the new cathedral was consecrated on April 26th, 
1879, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph with Princess Elizabeth of 
Bavaria. 


PHE IDYL AT ISCHL. 
In the month of August, 1853, at Ischl, where the 


Emperor usually resided in summer, he met for the first 
time his cousin, Princess Elizabeth, the second daughter 
of Duke Max in Bavaria, and of Duchess Ludovica, his 
own mother’s sister. The Emperor paid a good deal of 
attention to his fair cousin, and on August 19th, Francis 
Joseph, after Mass jn church, introduced Princess 
Elizabeth to the officiating parish priest with the words, 
“Reverend father, give us your blessing ; this lady is my 
affianced bride” (meine Braut). Princess Elizabeth was 
a scion of the Wittelsbach family, so was Archduchess 
Sophie, the Emperor’s mother. To the same family 
belonged King Ludwig II., who found his end in a tragic 
manner in the waters of the Starenberger Sce; his brother, 
King Otto, the present (nominal) King of Bavaria, is a 
hopeless lunatic. Princess Alexandra, the sister of the 
present Regent Luitpold of Bavaria, a lady of the kindest 
disposition towards the poor, suffered for many years 
from hallucinations ; and the Duchess of Alencon, the 
sister of the Empress Elizabeth, was for several months 
ina maison de santé before the death of Crown Prince 
Rudolf, but recovered from what turned out to have been 
melancholia. This is the “health record” of the family 
of the Princess whom Francis Joseph presented as _ his 
Braut to the parish priest of Ischl. On account of the 
tragic events which during the last decade darkened the 
Emperor’ family life, I consider it necessary to lay 
particular stress upon this Wittelsbach family record. 
Perhaps it may also help to explain many of poor Empress 
Elizabeth’s peculiarities. 
THE EMPEROR’S WEDDING, 

On April 24th, 1854, at seven o’clock in the evening, in 
the Church of the Augustines in Vienna, the marriage 
ceremony of the Emperor Francis Joseph and Princess 
Elizabeth was performed by Archbishop Rauscher. The 
new Empress of Austria was only seventeen years 
old; but everybody who saw her, and especially the 
persons who had occasion to speak with her, appeared 
to be charmed by her beauty as well as by the 
great ésfrit which she showed in conversation. During 
the first few years of their marriage the Imperial couple 
seemed to live very happily together. Several children 
were born to them; on August 21st, 1858, the Crown 
Prince, who received the name of the founder of the 
Habsburg dynasty—Rudolf. 

The internal policy of the Emperor became during 
these years from 1853 until 1859 entirely absolutistic. 
As already stated above, the sword and the crozier were 
the only powers in the realm. The ambitious Archbishop 
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of Vienna, Cardinal Rauscher, concluded on August 18th, 

1855, a treaty with the Pope—the so-called “ Concordat,” 

the most humiliating document in modern history of 

subjection of the State to the supremacy of the Church. 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF VIENNA. 

To the Burgomaster of Vienna, who had come to offer 
his congratulations and those of the Capital of the 
Empire on the occasion of the birth of the Crown Prince, 
the Emperor replied :—‘‘ When my son is grown up he 
will find a larger, handsomer and more elegant Vienna.” 
This word of the Emperor became true. Until 1858 
Vienna was an antiquated fortress, which had been able 
to resist the Turks in 1519 and 1683. The real work of 
taking down the Basteien and removing the walls began 
in 1858. The Ring Strasse, the most magnificent street 
in the world, with its innumerable palaces, became a 
reality, and whatever may be said of the internal or 
foreign policy of the Emperor during the first’ decade 
of his reign, he can claim like Augustus that he found 
Vienna a village 
and left it a town 
of marble palaces. 


THE WAR IN 

ITALY, 1859. 

Since the New 
Year’s reception 
at the Tuileries, 
when Napoleon 
addressed the 
Austrian Am- 
bassador with the 
words, “I regret 
that our relations 
with your Govern- 
ment are not any 
longer as good as 
they have been,” 
nobody in well- 
informed circles 
doubted that war 
in Lombardy was 
unavoidable, and 
that Napoleon 
would be the ally 
of Victor Em- 
manuel. On April 
28th the Austrian army, under Count Gyulai, crossed the 
Ticino. The Austrian Commander-in-Chief was merely a 
favourite of the Court ; of military genius. or even talent 
he had never given any proof. The first important fight 
took place on May 2oth at Montebello, where Gyulai was 
already compelled to retire; then followed the battle 
of Magenta on June 4th, which ended in a defeat of the 
Austrian army, notwithstanding the greatest bravery 
of the rank and file of the troops. The Emperor 
hastened to Italy and became Commander-in-Chief 
of his army. But he also lost the next great battle 
which was fought on June 20th at Solferino. An 
armistice was then concluded, an interview between 
Francis Joseph and Napoleon took place at Villafranca 
on July 11th, and in November peace was concluded at 
Zurich. Francis Joseph ceded Lombardy to Napoleon, 
who immediately made over that country to Victor 
Emmanuel. By this diplomatic fiction the pride of the 
Austrian Emperor was somewhat saved, as he did not 
give up oneof his provinces to his hated rival, the 
“upstart” King of Sardinia. In a very sad and dejected 
mood the Emperor Francis Joseph returned to Vienna. 





THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND HIS BROTHERS IN THE EARLY ’SIXTIES. 
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But the “peoples” of Austria did not at all share hj 
sadness. To them the defeats in Lombardy opened th 
outlook for a better era, the end of the unabasheif 
absolutism, which had broken down completely on thf 
plains of Lombardy. 

THE SHAM CONSTITUTIONAL ERA. 

The Emperor was one of the first to recognise the 
necessity of breaking with the system which had prevailed 
in Austria since 1853. The reactionary Minister Bach 
was dismissed, and a more liberal Cabinet under Archduke 
Regnier as Premier, and Schmerling as Minister of the 
Interior, was appointed. On October 2oth, 1860, the 
Emperor issued a Dif/om—to wit, a public documem, 
that Austria henceforth should be governed again bya 
Constitution, and not quite under an absolutistic system, 
Some representative institutions were created in Hungan 
as well as in the other provinces, and on February 26th, 
1861, another Patent gave more fully directions for a 
kind of Parliament, called Reichsrat, for Austria. But 
allthese measures 
were only half 
hearted, though 
they appeared an 
immense conces- 
sion to the 
German clement 
in the Austrian 
provinces. But 
the Hungarian 
people remained 
perfectly —in- 
transigeant one 
would say to-day, 
They would have 
nothing to do with 
these concessions 
granted as a kind 
of gift bya 
monarch — whom 
they did not re- 
cognise as their 
King ; they sul- 
lenly — remained 
passive, took no 
part in elections 
which were 
ordered, they 
sent no representatives. The Czechs of Bohemia 
also declined the new-fangled Reichsrat in Vienna. 
Thus a mere Rump Parliament was opened by the 
Emperor on May Ist, 1861, in the temporary building, 
commonly called the Schmerling Theatre, in Vienna, 
with a speech, which again, as in 1849, laid stress 
upon his conviction that free institutions together with 
equality of rights of all nations within the monarchy, 
and participation of the people in legislative work, would 
lead to a salutary transformation of his realm. But all 
these Diplomas and Patents, this sham Constitution 
and Rump Parliament, did not satisfy the Hungarians 
nor the Czechs. More serious events had still to move 
the heart and mind of the Emperor, before he could be 
convinced of the necessity of breaking completely with 
his former political systems and shams and of becoming 1n 
reality a constitutional monarch. 


ABSOLUTISM AGAIN. 


Schmerling tried to raise the Arestige of Austria in 
Germany by advising the Emperor to call together a 
meeting of all the Princes of Germany to a congress— 
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THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA IN 1854. 


called the Fuers/entag—in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. But 
the King of Prussia, on the advice of Bismarck, resolutely, 
and notwithstanding the greatest efforts of the Austrian 
and othér Courts, declined to come to Frankfort. The 
German Fuerstentag, under the presidency of the Austrian 
Emperor, met however ; but without the King of Prussia 
it was like a performance of “ Hamlet” with the Prince’s 
part omitted. Prussia—or more correctly speaking, 
Bismarck—pursued already quite different plans at that 
time. The Fuerstentag was the last appearance of an 
Austrian Emperor as a political leader in Germany. 

The war about the succession in Denmark and the 
Schleswig-Holstein duchies led to further misunder- 
standings and difficulties between Austria and Prussia. 
Great events cast already their shadows in advance ; 
it became clear that the question of the hegemony in 
Germany would have to be fought out between Austria 
and Prussia. The internal situation in Austria was 
beset by difficulties. Schmerling and his Rump Parlia- 
ment could make no headway. In August, 1865, this 
Minister resigned his office; Belcredi was appointed 
Schmerling’s successor. But in September of the same 
gl the Constitution was again sés¢z7r¢—z.e., suspended— 
y a new Patent of the Emperor, until the time when the 
hegotiations with the intractable Hungarians would lead 
to a satisfactory settlement: absolutistic government 
again! This was the internal position in Austria at the 
end of 1865. 

THE IMPERIAL COUPLE: THE EMPRESS. 

After the birth of the Crown Prince some ugly rumours 
concerning the married life of the Imperial couple 
commenced to circulate in Vienna. Gossip pointed 
Particularly in a certain direction of a Circus, which 


. 
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enjoyed the patronage of the Emreror. During 1860 
alarming reports with regard to the health of the 
Empress spread like wildfire throughout the town, and one 
fine morning the official paper announced that the state 
of health of Her Majesty required a change of air 
and residence in a southern climate. Queen Victoria 
offered to lend one of the royal yachts to the 
Empress, and on board of the Victoria and Albert 
the Empress Elizabeth made her first journey to 
Madeira. The Imperial patient remained there the 
whole winter, but on her return to Vienna the Court 
physicians again declared that the Empress’s state of 
health required a further sojourn in a more southern 
climate. This time the beautiful chateau at Miramare 
near Trieste was chosen, but during the next winter the 
Empress proceeded to Corfu, where she stopped for a 
very long period of time. Altogether the Emperor did not 
see much of his illustrious Consort during these years. The 
Empress remained during several winters in the South, and 
in summer she lived with her father and mother at their 
castle in Bavaria. Not until long after the great events 
of the year 1866, of which we shall have to speak 
presently, a conciliation between the Imperial couple took 
place, and the Empress returned to Vienna, later on to 
Buda Pest. 





A MISUNDERSTOOD HEROINE. 


On all sides it was asserted by those who accom- 
panied the Empress on her travels, or by the persons 
who met her in society, that she was very highly 
gifted, but also high-strung, a very well read and un- 
commonly accomplished lady. Shelonged for better things, 
and for higher aims than the ordinary court, barrack, or 
circus gossip and tittle-tattle ; more than any other mem- 
ber of the highest court circle she instinctively recognised 
or saw that the state of affairs in the monarchy could not 
last. When first she tried to turn the conversation to 





THE EMPRESS IN 1867. 
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THE EMPRESS'S PALACE IN CORFU. 


serious matters, she was snubbed or scolded by those 
who arrogated to themselves the right to do so ; and the 
only person who could have changed the state of things 
either did not take her seriously, or sided perhaps more 
with those who declared the Empress headstrong and 
meddling in matters which did not concern her. Thus 
treated, the Empress retired more and more from her 
circle ; she read a good deal, travelled much, walked 
and rode on horseback long distances, so _ that 
people commenced to talk of her as “strange” and 
peculiar. But she bided her time; and when the 
great, the decisive crisis arrived, the people in’ Austria 
and in Hungary, but particularly in the latter country, 
had occasion to find out of what noble character, what 
high mettle, their Empress Queen was, notwithstanding 
all her seeming eccentricities. To the Empress, more 
than to any other person in the monarchy,' the final 
smoothing over of all the difficulties between’ Austria 
and the Hungarian people is due. The Magyars knew, 
and in coming years fully appreciated how much Hungary 
was indebted to their Queen; and when, only a few 
weeks ago, the terrible tragedy in Geneva amazed and 
shocked the whole civilised world, nowhere else were the 
tears for the murdered Empress as genuine as within 
the borders of the kingdom of St. Stephen’s Crown. 
THE WAR OF 1866. SADOWA. 

We approach the blackest page in the history of the 
public life of the Emperor Francis Joseph. The stars 
and Bismarck urged on the war. Austria had to fight 
against two foreign enemies—Prussia in the North, Italy 
in the South ; within its own borders the Hungarians 
sulking, sullen and dissatisfied. The Hungarian regiments 
could not be altogether trusted ; in the ranks of one of 
the enemies, in the Italian Army, a Hégngarian legion 
fought against Austria. Austria’s allies were the South 
German States, Hessen Cassel, Hanover and Saxony. 
After one of the shortest campaigns of the century, 
within one week after the first serious fight, the battle 
of Sadowa was won by the Prussian army. This battle 
decided the war. Austria sued first for an armistice at 





concluded at Prague on August 23rd, 
1866. Prussia dictated the conditions 
of peace ; complete exclusion of Austria 
from Germany and the loss of Lom- 
bardy. A Military Convention was 
concluded which made Prussia the 
paramount power in Germany. Austria 
was excluded from Italy, and ceased 
to be a German power. 
THE SALUTARY LESSON 

OF ADVERSITY. 

The lesson of the war was a terrible 
trial for Francis Joseph ; but it proved 
to be a good lesson, taken to heart by 
the Emperor. _ Unlike the Bourbons, 
who never learnt anything, the Habs- 
burg monarch learnt in a very short 
time a great deal ; in fact, he became 
quite anew man. He became a real, 
true Constitutional Prince, who never 
went back any more on his public 
declarations ; at home and abroad he 
became the beloved, trusted monarch, 
and as time went on he was looked 
upon by the whole of Europe as one 
of the most revered princes in Christ- 
endom. 

The first task which the Emperor set himself consisted 
in the conciliation with Hungary. Two persons more 
than anybody else assisted Francis Joseph in this difficult 
undertaking ; the one was the Empress Elizabeth, the 
other Francis Deak, the greatest, the most unselfish 
patriot of Hungary, or perhaps of any other country. 
Count Beust, who was called in from Saxony to re- 
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nise the state of affairs in Austria, was only a minor 
factor compared with the Emperor’s Consort, and with 
the Hungarian patriot. He was the nominal head of the 


® Cabinet, the Emperor made him even his Chancellor, but 
| though clever or rather shifty, Beust never obtained real 
) durable influence in Austria. 


He always remained “ the 
foreigner,” though his services to his adopted country 
were important enough. In the month of May, 1867, the 
Emperor announced to the Austrian  Reichsrat- in 
Vienna that he had succeeded in effecting a satis- 
factory arrangement with Hungary, which guarantees 
its belonging together (Zusammen-Geherigkeit) with 
the entire monarchy, and which guarantees the internal 
peace of the realm as well as its power abroad among 
Hungary got back its 


independence in all internal affairs of the kingdom of 


f the St. Stephen’s Crown ; it became the Hungarian State 
Pp 8 


with Count Julius Andrassy as first Prime Minister of the 
Hungarian Cabinet, and the Habsburg monarchy became 
the Austro- Hungarian monarchy, its monarch the 


| Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary. 


“THE CONCILIATION BABY.” 

But one thing still remained to be done : Francis Joseph 
had to be crowned as King of Hungary before he could 
be recognised by the Hungarians as their legitimate king. 
The ceremony of the coronation took place at Buda Pest on 
June 8th, in the year 1867, with all the ancient customs, 
amidst the unanimous jubilation and joy of the whole 
Hungarian nation. Never had Magyar enthusiasm 
for their king and queen reached such a fever-heat 
—never, perhaps, not even at the ever memorable 
scene at Pressburg with their Queen Maria Theresa. And 
the greatest of all demonstrations of joy and loyalty were 
those for their beloved new queen, Elizabeth. Her word 
that she considered Géddlloe (the Imperial castle near 
Buda Pest) her veal home was deeply graven in every 
Magyar’s heart. The conciliation between Prince and 
people was complete. So was also that between Francis 
Joseph and his wife. They continued to reside for some 
time in Géddlloe, and then in Buda Pest, where, on April 
and, 1868, Princess Marie Valerie, their last daughter, 
was born. All over the country the child was lovingly 
called the “ conciliation baby.” 

THE AUSGLEICH—THEN AND NOW. 

In Austria proper (called Cisleithania henceforth) the 
work of regeneration also proceeded at a brisk pace 
during the year 1867. In the month of October of that 
year the Reichsrat in Vienna passed the so-called Funda- 
mental Laws of the State and the Ausg/eich with Hun- 
gary. These fundamental laws buried the old Austria, 
and made her a new constitutional monarchy. Every- 
thing which is considered essentially necessary for 
constitutional government was embodied in that Con- 
stitution. 

As far as human foresight (by passing laws and making 
constitutions on paper) can go, the Austrian Reichsrat 
did at that time everything to provide against every 
possible contingency or emergency. It could hardly 
foresee the irresistible forces “flying off at a tangent” 
and the seemingly irreconcilable differences between the 
Various nations, tribes and clans of Austria. 

Besides these fundamental laws for Cisleithania, the laws 
concerning the Awsg/eich with Hungary were passed. 
For all common affairs of the entire monarchy (Army and 
Navy, foreign affairs) two special political bodies were 
treated, called the Delegations. These two Delegations 
are elected by their respective parliaments and their 
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DEAK. 
deliberations take place alternately in Vienna and 
in Buda Pest. Hardly did these law makers in 1867 


foresee that in 1897 already seemingly insuperable diffi- 
culties would arise with regard to the Ausgleich. The 
Austrian laws and constitutional regulations prove of 
what value such work on paper is. Anyhow, they lasted 
for thirty years and did their duty so long. One thing, 
however, remains certain : the Emperor Francis Joseph 
as Supreme General Conciliator and honest, loyal, consti- 
tutional ruler, gained much more in the estimation of the 
world during these thirty years than did the laws of 1867 
themselves. 

Very deep grief during the joyous year 1867 was, 
however, caused to the Emperor and the Imperial 
family by the catastrophe in Mexico. On June 19th of 
that year the Emperor Maximilian was shot by order of 
a court martial in Queretaro. His wife, the Empress 
Charlotte, became demented, and still lives a hopeless 
lunatic at the chateau of Laeken near Brussels. 

PEACEFUL DAYS FOR THE EMPEROR. 

After the stirring times during the years 1866 and 1867 
there came years of peace for the Empire and for the 
Emperor. Never perhaps, neither before nor afterwards, 
could the monarch live so peacefully and work without 
serious troubles for the welfare of the country. “La 
Russie se recueille,” said Gortschakoff after the Crimean 
War. The Austrian monarchy also recuperated and 
recovered from the evils of previous bad times and of its 
former bad system of government. Trade and commerce 
began to revive in a manner hitherto totally unknown in 
the dominions of the Habsburgs. The new Ringstrasse at- 
tracted travellers from all parts of the world. Fresh, sweet 
water was brought to Vienna from the mountains near Styria 
through aqueducts of Roman proportions. All worked 
well together and things went like a marriage bell. In 
1873 the first Universal International Exhibition was 
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opened by the Emperor. But this Jubilee year—the 
twenty-fifth of his reign—and the success of the 
exhibition were greatly disturbed by the cholera which 
had broken out in Vienna shortly after the beginning of the 
exhibition, and by the great financial crisis—the Krach 
par excellence—which shook all financial institutions of 
the capitals to the very foundations, and jeopardised 
again the growth of the town as well as the credit 
of the country. Excessive, reckless speculation had 
been the cause of the Avach. To a certain extent the 
Vienna market has not yet quite recovered from that 
shock. 

Buda Pest, the capital of Hungary, until 1867 more 
an Asiatic great village than a European great town, grew 
still more rapidly, and became one of the finest capitals 
on the Continent. The King and the Queen very fre- 
quently resided in Géddlloe, and when Deak, the great 
patriot, died, Queen Elizabeth was one of the first to 
deposit a beautiful wreath 
upon the coffin. Both halves 
of the monarchy, formerly 
almost exclusively agricul- 
tural countries, commenced 
to “go ahead” in all in- 
dustries; the import and 
export of goods increased 
more than tenfold ; factories, 
coal mines and ironworks 
grew in every part of the 
land. 

THE HEIGHT OF IMPERIAL 
FELICITY. 

The year 1879, with its 
festivities in honour of the 
silver wedding of the Im- 
perial couple, may be con- 
sidered as the highest 
culmination point of their 
earthly bliss, of their 
Majesties’star. The Festzug, 
an artistic procession ar- 
ranged under the direction 
of the celebrated painte: 
Makart, beat the record o 
all similar previous parades 
and pomps. The citizens 
of Vienna surpassed them- 
selves ; it was the apogee of 
the capital, the zenith in the rise of Vienna. The balls 
and other festivities were equally fairylike. Among the 
innumerable deputations which the Emperor received 
on that occasion, a deputation from Bosnia in their 
picturesque national costume undoubtedly afforded the 
greatest satisfaction to Francis Joseph. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the administration of which province had 
been lately intrusted to Austria by the Berlin Congress, 
were a compensation for the monarch who had lost 
Lombardy and Venetia. The Empress took part, almost 
for the last time in Vienna, in all these public demon- 
strations of joy and loyalty. 

THE SHADOWS BEGINNING TO DEFPEN. 

Since 1879 an almost invincible shyness against 
appearing in public on official and State occasions in 
Austria took hold of the Empress. In Hungary on some 
occasions she made an exception. Elizabeth, the 
Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary, hence- 
forth shunned every public pageant. She travelled more 
than ever in foreign countries, hunted a great deal, 
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MEDAL STRUCK IN COMMEMORATION OF THE SILVER 
WEDDING, 1879. 





passed the winter in her beautiful Achilleion at Corfy, 
avoided Court company, studied Hungarian and 


modern Greek, read day and night when not occupied f 









with walking, or with her favourite exercise on horse. § 


back. But 


State anywhere. Nobody knows until this day the 


nothing could induce her to live inf 


cause of this seclusion, of such an absolute withdrawal P 


from public gaze. 
her children she spent her time as heretofore. A fey 


Within the circle of her family, with F 


especially favoured persons testify that her  brillian 
powers of mind remained undiminished until the last 


days of her life. 


She possessed only, so these well- F 


qualified witnesses for truth always stated, an insuperable 
dread. of large company, but more particularly of the P 


Vienna courtiers, men and women alike. 


unusual. Perhaps some of the calumnious rumours about 
her life which originated in 
Vienna had deeply wounded 
and embittered her against 
the capital of Austria. 

One of the most important 
political events for Austria 
and for its monarch was the 
conclusion of the treaty of 
alliance with Germany. 
Notwithstanding the greatest 
difficulties with his sovereign, 
the Emperor William, and 
notwithstanding many secret 
intrigues in Vienna, Bismarck 
succeeded in creating the 
famous Dual Alliance, which 
soon afterwards, by Italy join- 
ing the Bund, became the 
Triple Alliance. Everybody 
of course recollects Lord 
Salisbury’s speech in which 
he greeted the news of the 
Alliance as tidings of joy. 
THE DEATH OF THE CROWN 

PRINCE. 

Now we approach the 
mysterious tragedy, _ the 
shadow of which has only 
deepened as the years have 
passed. Such an event, that 
the heir to one of the oldest thrones in the world, 
the proud bearer of one of the most illustrious names 
in Europe, should find his death, a violent death— 
for. this alone is officially acknowledged—in a small 
hunting lodge only a couple of hours distant from the 
capital of the Empire over which he was expected to 
reign; that until this day, ten years after the terrible 
occurrence, the real details of the mysterious catastrophe 
can only be guessed or put together by means of circum- 
stantial evidence of more or less reliable nature—that 
makes fiction-and the tragic drama itself seem tame. 

Difficult though it may appear among the thousand con- 
tradictory reports of the mysterious tragic occurrence, we 
will endeavour to relate in the shortest possible space 
that event according to the most reliable sources, and in 
accordance with undisputed facts and acknowledged 
genuine documents. 

About noon on January 30th, 1889, a strange rumour 


circulated among the population of Vienna that Crown 
Prince Rudolf had died at Mayerling, a small hunting 


She was after P 
all a princess of the House of Wittelsbach, in which 
family some form or other of eccentricity is not at all F 
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CROWN PRINCE RUDOLF. 


lodge, the night before from sudden cessation of the 
heart’s action. The evening edition of the official Gazette 
confirmed this rumour by announcing officially the death 
of the Crown Prince on the previous day from that cause. 
Nobody in Vienna would believe that a young strong man 
had died from such a cause, and the wildest, most extra- 
ordinary rumours were whispered about. On the follow- 
ing day the fact leaked out that Crown Prince Rudolf 
found his death by his own hand. By order of the Emperor 
the Vienna Gazeé¢e published the report of the Jost mortem 
examination, signed by three of the most prominent 
physicians, to the effect that the Crown Prince’s death 
was due to a deep wound on the top of his skull, 
breaking the skull ; the wound having been caused by a 
shot from a revolver, which the deceased himself had fired 
off, and caused instant death. The learned physicians also 
tried to prove, by the formation of the skull, that the 
Crown Prince had been of necessity subject to melancholia 
and depression, and that he had committed suicide during 
temporary aberration of mind. The official and semi- 
official journals then related that the Crown Prince had 
suffered a great deal lately from severe headaches, and 
that he had fallen from his horse a few months previously, 
which fact had been kept secret according to the strictest 
orders of the deceased. They also discreetly alluded to 
the cases of melancholia in the Wittelsbach family. The 
good people in Vienna shook their heads, and asked, not- 
withstanding the learned fost mortem explanation, what 
was the cause of the suicide of the Crown Prince. 


THE PARTNER OF HIS DEATH. 


The answer soon became known, because the papers 
announced that on the same day on which the Crown 
Prince had committed suicide, the Baroness Marie Vetsera 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly died. Thus a corner of 
the veil was lifted, and the mystery might perhaps be 
cleared up. For it was a matter of public notoriety that 
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the Crown Prince during the last months had formed 
a liaison with Marie Vetsera, and that she was a 
frequent visitor at his hunting lodge at Mayerling. 
During the next few days more details came to the 
knowledge of the public. Marie Vetsera had poisoned 
herself in Mayerling, at the same time when the Crown 
Prince had committed suicide, and their dead bodies 
were found in the same room. Six letters had also been 
found in that room, five written by the Crown Prince, and 
one by Marie Vetsera. The letters of the Crown Prince 
were addressed—one to his mother, another to his father, 
the third to his wife, the fourth to the Duke of Braganza, 
one of his “ chums,” and the fifth to his friend Baron 
Szoegenyi, one of highest officials in Hungary. The 
contents of the first-mentioned three letters never became 
known. The letter to the Duke of Braganza read 
thus :— 


Dear Friend,—I must die. I could not act otherwis2. Good- 


bye. Servus thy RUDOLF. 

The letter to Szoegenyi ran :— 

Dear Szoegenyi;—I send you herewith enclosed a codicil. 
Act accordingly and in accordance with my last will and 
testament which I have made two years ago with the consent of 
my wife. In my situly at the Hofburg (Imperial Palace at 
Vienna) you will see a small table next to the sofa. Please 
open with the golden key, which I also enclose, the drawer of 
the table ; you will find there my papers which I entrust to your 
care, leaving it to your discretion which of them you may 
consider fit for publication. I must depart from this life. Give 
my love in my name to all my good friends and acquaintances. 
God bless our beloved fatherland.—Your RUDOLF. 


Marie Vetsera’s letter read thus :— 


Dear Mother,—I die together with Rudolf. We love each 
other too fervently. Pardon us and farewell.—Thy unhappy 
MARIE. 

P.S.—Bratfish whistled to-day admirably. 


Bratfish was the name of a cabdriver, a great favourite 
of the Crown Prince, in whose cab, a well-appointed 
carriage, the Crown Prince had made the trip to Mayer- 
ling from Vienna the day before his death. Brattish 
belonged to the boon companions of the fast set of the 
Crown Prince. It would require the skill of half-a-dozen 
Sherlock Holmeses to unravel the mystery of Mayerling. 
The letters, if genuine, give some clue to a solution. 


THE MOST PROBABLE THEORY. 


The most probable theory.is this : The Crown Prince 
being passionately in love with Marie Vetsera desired to 
obtain a divorce from his wife. He addressed a letter to 
the Pope asking for a Dispensation (this being necessary 
in such a case) to enable him to get divorced from the 
Crown Princess. The Pope sent the Crown Prince’s 
letter and his own reply to it direct by special messenger 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph. The Emperor, after 
having read the correspondence, summoned the Arch- 
dukes Charles Ludwig and Albrecht, and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Vienna, to his presence, sent for the 
Crown Prince, and in the presence of the above-named 
personages handed the Pope’s letter to his son. The 
scene which followed cannot be described. The Emperor 
demanded from the Crown Prince his word of honour 
that he would give up his /a/son with the Baroness 
Vetsera, that he would commence a new life and return 
to the Crown Princess. The Crown Prince after a great 
struggle fell upon his knees and gave his word of honour 
to make an end of his previous life. Deeply touched, the 
Emperor conducted his son to the Crown Princess. In 
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her joy she sent on the same day the following telegram 
in cipher to her father, the King of the Belgians :— 

I send a triumphant Hallelujah to Heaven. Your daughter 
is happy again, happy beyond measure. —STEPHANIE. 
A great family dinner party in the Emperor’s private 
apartments was to be given on the next evening to 
celebrate this reconciliation. 

FAREWELL TO THE FORLORN ONE. 


But the Crown Prince wanted to say good-bye once 
more to Marie Vetsera. He met her by appointment 
half-way, and they drove together in Bratfish’s cab. to 
Mayerling. (These facts have been ascertained beyond 
the shadow of a doubt.) What happened after their 
arrival in Mayerling must be left to conjecture. It is 
alleged that another letter, written by Marie Vetsera and 
addressed to her sister, was also found after her death in 
her dress. This letter read thus :— 

My dear Sister,—To-day, at last, he has openly explained to 
me the impossibility that I could ever become his wife. He 
has given his word of honour to his father to leave me. It is all 
over. I go gladly into death. 

That Marie Vetsera was found dead in Mayerling on 
the same bed on which Crown Prince Rudolf was lying 
with his skull smashed, cannot be doubted ; but that Marie 
Vetsera had poisoned herself with strychnine, the bottle 
being found on the carpet near the bed, has not been 
ascertained with the same exclusion of every possible 
doubt. If the latter fact is true, if the Baroness poisoned 
herself after Rudolf had told her she could never become 
his wife, then the theory for the immediate cause of the 
Crown Prince’s suicide is this:—The Barongss Vetsera 
poisoned herself during the night while Rudolf was 
lying by her side. (It is alleged that he: body showed 
clearly that she had been dead for hours when the shot from 
the Crown Prince’s room the next morning was heard, 
and his valet, the Duke of Coburg, and others rushed into 
the room.) On his awaking early in the morning he found 
to his horror Marie Vetsera dead by his side. Then 
despair and loathing of himself as the cause of this death 
of his beloved Marie may have crept into his over-excited 
brain ; he had after all broken his word of honour which he 
had given to his father, and yet he had driven to suicide 
Marie Vetsera. Then he wrote those letters, saying in 
two words: “I cannot live any longer,” and grasping his 
revolver blew out his brains. I must not omit to mention 
also that on the afternoon of the day on which the 
dinner party at the Emperor’s ought to have taken place 
(the day before the morning on which the Crown Prince 
was found dead) the Crown Prince sent the following 
telegram from Baden, the. nearest telegraph station to 
Mayerling, to the Emperor :-— 

To his Majesty, Vienna: Pardon my not coming ; I feel ill ; 
but it is nothing of importance. My love to the Archduchess. 
My love to all.—RUDOLF. 


SUICIDE OR MURDER ? 


It is also stated that the Emperor on receipt of this 
telegram immediately despatched a confidential messenger 
to Mayerling, to summon back the Crown Prince ; 
further that Monsieur de Baltazzi, the uncle of Marie 
Vetsera, advised by the Emperor of his niece’s presence 
in Mayerling, left for that hunting lodge at once. 
Arriving there in the evening, he forced himself into the 
Crown Prince’s presence ; then a terrible altercation and 
fight ensued. It is said that Baltazzi was shot by the 
Crown Prince; others allege that Baltazzi killed the 
Crown Prince. There is nothing known beyond the fact 
that Mopsieur de Baltazzi disappeared for some time, and 
after some. months it was assumed that he had been 
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killed by Count Hoyos in a duel on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier. 

The Emperor, the Empress, the Duke of Coburg, and 
two other persons who rushed into the Crown Prince’s 
room after they heard the shot, know the secret. For 
the rest of the world it still remains a mystery, notwith- 
standing the most plausible theories about the terrible 
catastrophe. There is something inexplicable with 
regard to some of the details even in the best and as 
alleged “‘ authentic ” reports of the case. ’ 

THE VIENNESE SCANDAL-MONGERS— 

After the terrible, mysterious catastrophe in. Mayerling, 
the life of the Emperor, and even more the life of the 
Empress, became very sad indeed. How badly the 
people in general judged the then existing. relations 
between the Imperial couple, the words of the Emperor, 
which he addressed to the Speaker of the Reichsrat after 
the funeral of the Crown Prince, conclusively prove. 
Francis Joseph said to the venerable Smolka, “ How 
much I owe, how much I have to thank in these sad days 
my dearly beloved wife ; the great support she has been 
to me during this terrible trying time I cannot describe nor 
express in sufficiently warm language. I cannot thank 
heaven deeply enough for having given me such a consort 
in the path of my life. Please spread these words 
from me as widely as you can ; the more you propagate 
them, the more I shall thank you.” Smolka, an old 
gentleman of over seventy, one of the most clear-seeing, 
most distinguished men in Austria, very often repeated to 
his private friends that those words of the monarch left 
an indelible impression upon his mind, and that they had 
come beyond the possibility of a doubt from the depths of 
the Emperor’s heart. 

—WHAT THEY HAVE TO ANSWER FOR, 

Again, only a few weeks ago, on the occasion of the 

shocking death of the Empress Elizabeth, several 
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of the most prominent, of the most reliable, and most 
independent men in Austria and Hungary testified in 
language, which almost seemed exaggerated, as to the 
tenderness and the cordiality of the relations between 
the Imperial couple. Small wonder then that the 
Empress, the high-strung woman, despised the Vienna 
Court and other c/égues who spread the most scandalous 
reports about her all over the town and the world. The 
Viennese are altogether a credulous lot, and they 
willingly believe the worst of their neighbour. Pessimism 
in such a country as Austria, where generally everything 
goes wrong, is easily explained. Whereas all over the 
other German-speaking countries the proverb runs: 
Macht nichts, es wird schon gut werden (never mind, 
everything will turn out well), in Vienna this proverb 
is changed into “ Never mind, everything will turn out 
ill.” The word gu¢ is simply turned into schlecht (bad). 
Thus they also changed in their tittle-tattle the character 
of their Empress, and she knew of these calumnies. Of 
course, there are always kind friends, of Empresses as 
well as of other humbler people, who w2// communicate 
to you such slanderous rumours. 


THE BEREAVED PARENTS. 


The Emperor found some consolation and distraction 


in the strict performance of his duties. He worked more 
and got up from bed even earlier than before, just as he 
does now after the last and worst shock which he received. 
But the Empress commenced to brood the more after the 
death of her only son. Had she before that event rarely 
seen any visitors, or seldom gone into society, henceforth 
she lived in the strictest seclusion ; on her travels, or in 
Corfu, or on the Riviera, wherever she spent some weeks 
or months during an almost nomadic life, she saw only 
her immediate extourage—her lady of honour and her 
Greek tutor. The Emperor paid her visits every year on 
the Riviera or in Switzerland, but of course his duties pre- 
vented his staying longer with her than two or three weeks. 
Everybody who saw the Imperial couple on these occasions 
testified to the tender, cordial relations existing between 
them. The Police Commissaire at Mentone related 
only shortly ago how the Empress had begged him in the 
warmest words of solicitude to look after the Emperor, 
and to take care of him’ during his stay with her in Cap 
Martin. She was always ‘afraid of plots against the life 
of the Emperor, her husband ; little did she then imagine, 
that not the Emperor, but she would fall under the knife 
of the assassin. .The Empress loved the sea during the 
last years of'her life ; the stormier it was, the more the 
wind howled and the waves rose, the better pleased 
seemed the Empress. She remained with the captain on 
the bridge during the most terrific gales, and no remon- 
Strances against her exposing herself to danger were of 
any avail. She only sadly shook her head, and bade her 
lady of honour go down into the cabin; but she 
remained for hours often on the bridge and only retired 
to rest when the gale had subsided. 


THE DISTRACTED MONARCH. 


The Emperor has led during the last decade of his 
reign, and still leads, a very anxious life—in his public as 
well as in his private relations with his Consort and the 
other members of his family. Things have lately gone 
badly in Austria. The words in Schiller’s drama, 
“Wallenstein ”—“ Ja, der Oestreicher hat ein Vaterland, 
und liebt es, und hat auch Ursach’ es zu_ lieben” 
(the Austrian has a fatherland indeed, and loves it, 
and has good cause to love it)—do not seem appli- 
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cable to the Austrian of the present period of time. 
All seems to be there at present at sixes and sevens. 
The different nations and petty atidnchen, the various 
tribes and sections of these nations fight first against the 
German and then against the Hungarian, and then they 
squabble among themselves. The Germans again seem 
to be in most deadly feud against the Czechs, and wice 
versd ; then the whole of Cisleithania is in arms against 
Hungary on account of the quota of the Ausgleich, which 
means with reference to the portion of contribution of each 
half of the monarchy to the common expenses of the 
entire monarchy (gesammt Monarchie). Yor two years 
almost the two delegations could not agree ; the Ausgleich 
with Hungary, the whole dual system of the monarchy, 
seems in jeopardy. Fortunately there exists a paragraph 
fourteen in the Austrian Constitution which permits the 
Government in special cases of grave events to “carry on 
the business of the King” (as the Duke of Wellington put 
it once) without Parliamentary concurrence for a certain 
time, and until Parliament meets. But these things 
cannot last for ever. To the Emperor everybody looks up 
as to the only man who can solve the difficulty. But even 
he is not ail-powerful. If things go on much longer 
in Austria (proper) as they were carried on during the last 
eighteen months, the Emperor may again be compelled 
to try, against his will perhaps this time, another political 
experiment. In which direction nobody can say. 


A TRAGEDY UNEQUALLED. 


AEI O U—Austria erit in orbe ultima—this used 
to be the proud motto of the Austrians. Should the 
state of affairs not change for the better, the e7z¢, the 
future tense, may read es¢—Austria is the last among 
the powers. But the old ship of State of Austria has 
weathered many a hard gale, and will also survive this 
storm—perhaps ; let us hope so for the sake of the peace 
of Europe. For, as Bismarck once said, if there were no 
Austria in existence, we would have to invent it. Austria 
has been in former centuries the buffer state of Chris- 
tianity against Moslemism, during this century the 
buffer between Russia and Germany. Its continued 
existence is therefore necessary, lest Europe be plunged 
into the most terrible of all wars. 

“ Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nude,” runs the 
legend. In former centuries the Austrian Archdukes 
extended and increased their territories by marrying 
heiresses to kingdoms, duchies and principalities. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph made a “love match.” Dare 
we call him /e/ix? Nobody can be called happy 
before his death, said the Greek wise man. Alas! the 
poor Empress, a noble woman, is dead. The Emperor 
lives to mourn, and to mourn sincerely for his beloved 
wife. His fate is a very terrible one indeed. His 
favourite brother shot by court martial ; his only son, his 
heir to his throne, dies a violent mysterious death ; his 
wife’s sister is burnt in Paris at a charity bazaar; and 
last, but certainly not least of all horrors, his wife, the 
Empress, is assassinated. 


Ich bin aus Atreus Geschlecht 
(I am of the family of Atreus) 


calls out in Goethe’s tragedy, “ Iphigenia,” one child of 
that “accursed” family to the other, when relating all 
the horrors which fate had had in store for their house. 

It would require the pathos of another Sophocles or 
Euripides to tell, what cruel fate has had in store for the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and for the Empress Elizabeth, 
his wife. 
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THE CRIME AGAINST CHINA—AND OURSELVES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


VENTS have been moving apace in China in the 
month of October, and we are face to face with 
the fact that the capital of China is now practically 

governed by European troops. It is true that the con- 
tingents are but small. But the importance of the fact 
‘does not lie in the numbers of fighting men mustered for 
»the protection of their respective Ambassadors. It lies 
hinthe presence of any foreign soldiers at all in the capital 
‘of what, in theory at least, is an independent State. This 
b grave new departure appears to have been due to the 
faction of Sir Claude MacDonald, who, according to the 
)Russians, took the initiative in ordering a force of thirty 
marines up from Wei-Hai-Wei to protect the Embassy 
from the fury of the Chinese mob. M. Pavloff, not to be 
outdone in zeal for the safety of his Nationals, promptly 
brought up a force of sixty Cossacks. Germans, Italians 
land Japanese followed suit. The Americans sent two 
men-of-war up from Manila to the mouth of the Peiho, 
and for a time it seemed as if everything was making 
towards a scramble for the inheritance of the Yellow Man. 

The cause which precipitated this alarming state of 

things was simple enough. We read in the papers 
bthat :— 

A telegram was on Saturday, October 1, received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Claude MacDonald, the British Minister 
in Pekin, which states that as Mr. Mortimer, a member of the 
British Legation in Pekin, was returning home with a lady 
tom the railway station, he and his companion were insulted 
and attacked by a Chinese mob, who threw stones and other 
missiles at them and covered them with mud. Later on in the 
lay some American missionaries were similarly attacked, as was 
also the Chinese Secretary of the American Legation, who had 
atib broken. He states that a dangerous feeling is abroad in 


| Was ever so important a step as the invasion of the 
apital of a friendly Power in time of peace ordered upon 
soslight a provocation? Readers of Busch’s “ Bismarck ” 
will remember how the German mob pelted and execrated 
he wife of a British Ambassador because she and the 
adies of her party had given cigarettes to the French 


prisoners of war. They will remember also Bismarck’s 
haracteristic regret that the British Ambassador had not 
been present to experience in person the indignities in- 
licted on these British “swine.” Yet for a similar outrage 
ekin is occupied. Before the mud-throwing, the ‘city was 
asquiet as Clapham. A British journalist whom I met in St. 
etersburg immediately after his arrival from a ride across 
sia, assured me that when he left Pekin at the end of 
gust the city was perfectly tranquil. He had roamed 
ill over the streets after dark unarmed, with no attendant 
buta Chinese boy carrying alantern. No one anticipated 
My danger. This testimony is confirmed by other corre- 
spondents of still later date. Yet, because on the occasion 
Ma popular festival a member of the British Legation 
nd his lady companion were mobbed on their way from 
he railway station by a Chinese crowd, Sir Claude 
lacDonald appears to have lost his head, and the foreign 
kcupation of the capital was, ordered. Before it took 
lace, however, the Ambassadors were warned as to the 
ils to which they were exposing the peace of the city. 
Three of the most prominent members of the Tsung-li- 
amen personally visited the several Legations with this 


object. They represented that the presence of foreign 
soldiers would be likely to exasperate the populace, 
which, they pointed out, was now perfectly quiet.” 

These representations were useless. The foreign con- 
tingents arrived and took up their quarters in Pekin. So 
far, fortunately, no outbreak has taken place. Had there 
been any real danger, the Ambassadors would never 
have been content with such a handful of armed guards. 
Should any serious outbreak take place, it will probably 
be due to the irritation of the populace at the presence of 
the European troops in numbers sufficient to affront, but 
not sufficient to overawe. 


I—THE REVOLUTION IN THE PALACE. 

From the details now to hand as to the origin and 
significance of the. counter revolution in the Palace, 
it is possible to appreciate something of the signifi- 
cance of the movement which has re-established the 
Dowager Empress in power at Pekin. It would 
seem that, with the best intentions in the world, two 
Chinese mandarins, Kang-yu-Wei and Chang-Yen- 
Huan, both believed to be strongly influenced by 
English ideas, and one of them a Jubilee Knight, 
set themselves to incite the young Emperor on the 
path of Reform. They urged him to imitate the example 
of Japan in inaugurating an era of radical reform, and 
they exhorted him to seek an alliance with England. 
The young Emperor listened, and seemed inclined to act 
upon their counsels. On September 16th he wroteto Kang- 
yu-Wei declaring that “unless we adopt Western methods 
it is impossible to save the Empire.” But he warned 
him that the Dowager Empress was enraged, and that he 
was afraid he would not be able to protect his throne. His 
foreboding was speedily justified. The irate Empress, who 
twenty-four years ago had deposed and disposed of another 
reforming Emperor, was in no mood to tolerate the 
fantastic innovations of the young man who had been 
foolish enough to lend an ear to the English Reformers. 
The young would-be Reformer had, among other eccen- 
tricities, issued regulations which had upset the whole 
examination system of the Empire, so that hundreds of 
thousands who had been diligently cramming up for their 
exam.’s suddenly found their preparations wasted. Other 
reforms equally headlong and ill-considered appear to 
have been in preparation when the roused lioness of the 
Palace swept the whole Party of Reform into exile or 
death. The Emperor was contemptuously allowed to live, 
but six of his advisers were beheaded. Kang-yu-Wei 
would have shared their fate but for his timely escape in 
a British cruiser to a British Colony, from which he 
issued earnest appeals to the British Government to act 
promptly at Pekin to save the Emperor. Chang-Yen- 
Huan, our Jubilee Knight, was' banished to the remote 
frontier province of Ili, and then, as he philosophically 
proceeded on his march of one thousand miles to his 
place of exile, he was secretly murdered by the orders of 
the Empress. 

The so-called English party was thus destroyed, and 
the old Chinese party resumed complete control of the 
Palace. Among other acts of intervention, Sir Claude 
MacDonald had succeeded in bringing about the official 
dismissal of Li Hung Chang. It is also mooted as a 
great triumph for British diplomacy. But Li Hung 
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Chang had hardly retired from the Tsung-li-Yamen 
before:the counter revolution of the Dowager Empress 
made him once more the virtual ruler of China. 

So far, therefore, the efforts of the British Ambassador 
to acquire influence in the counsels of the Chinese 
Government have been conspicuously unsuccessful. The 
net result of all his mischievous activity has been to 
bring Russia to Port Arthur, to place the Emperor of 
China under tutelage, and to re-establish in supreme 
authority the Dowager Empress, with Li Hung Chang as 
her right-hand man. 

And then, as if to emphasise the needlessness of all his 
fussing and fretting for the protection of British interests, 
we have this news from Pekin, October 1oth :— 


To-day the manager of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
and Hu Yu Fen, Director of Railways, signed the final contract 
for a 5 per cent. sterling loan of £2,250,000 for the continuation 
of the northern railway to Niu-chwang and Hsi-ming-ting. 
The total length is to be 260 miles, and the line is to be com- 
pleted within three years by the present Administration. The 
security is a Government guarantee and a charge on the railway 
from Pekin to Shan-hai-kwan, which is already open. The 
contract complies with the conditions imposed by M. Pavloff 
and accepted by England—namely, that the proposed extension 
north of the Great Wall should not be given as security, and 
that no foreign control of the railway north of the Great Wall 
should be conceded. At the same time, a final agreement was 
signed for a valuable coal-mining concession near the proposed 
railway north of the Great Wall. 


This is confirmation of what I have repeatedly stated. 
Russia has not closed the open door in Manchuria—does 
not even seek to close it. She is well content that British 
capitalists should find a free field for the investment of 
their capital in Northern China, and she will place no 
impediments in the way of the free import of British 
goods. All that she bars is the granting of concessions 
giving other Powers political influence or authority in her 
sphere of interest. If that be but conceded, Russia is all 
for the open door. 


II.—THE BREAKING UP OF CHINA. 


But this by no means contents the prancing proconsuls 
who are all for asserting British authority at Pekin, even 
at the cost of all the interests the British Government 
exists in order to defend. For instance, we read in a 
Dalziel telegram :— 


The English press in the Far East unanimously urges the 
arrest and deportation of the Empress and Li Hung Chang, a 
policy with which educated Chinese opinion coincides. The 
Japanese press advocates joint action by England, the United 
States, arid‘Japan, in opposition to the new régime and Russia, 
which is accused of instigating the coup a’ état in order to prevent 
the Marquis Ito’s scheme for an alliance with China, the officer- 
ing of the army, etc., being realised. The provinces—especially 
Kwang-Tung, Kwang-Si, Hu-Nan, and Su-Shan—are described 
as in a state of rebellion, and if the Viceroys are at all loyal to 
the Emperor, or lukewarm in their support of the new Govern- 
ment, a dangerous movement on Pekin is considered not 
improbable. In such an event, or even before affairs reach this 
crisis, it is believed the British fleet will seize the mouth of the 
Peiho. 

That way madness lies! Fortunately, Lord Salisbury 
is not likely to turn a willing ear to such midsummer 
frenzy as this. There is danger of revolution, no doubt, 
in China, but it will not come from the reforming, but 
from the reactionary element of the population. There is 
every reason to believe that nine Chinamen out of ten 
would heartily endorse the indictment of European policy 
in China eontained in the proclamation of Chang, the 
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rebel leader of Southern China, which commencg 
thus :— 

It is ordained by Heaven that I, Chang, a leader of the Huy 
Sun Tong and a general of the forces, should expel the foreig 
element from the country and reform the abuses of China. Ty 
barbarian nations are strong in Europe, and are now looking g 
the country like a tiger on its prey, and they covet it ina 
and underhand manner. In China there is not a place they qj 
not want to swallow up nor money which they do not cove, 
Over ten years ago the foreign missionaries came and taught ty 
people to disregard the old gods, and spread poison throughoy 
the land. The foreigners take unto themselves the administr| 
tion, whereby the money of the people is stolen and taken oy 
of the country ; therefore the foreigners are avaricious and ba 
God and the people, Heaven and earth, unite in anger agaipy 
these intruders, and will not allow it. By professing to be you 


friends and to help you they gain your confidence, and aftef 


wards deceive you and covet your country. 


Unfortunately, there is too much truth in this indice 


ment. 
THE EUROPEAN VULTURES. 


The spectacle presented by the European nations ij 
China is not edifying; it may indeed be describe 
as truly revolting and even terrible. 
meaning of this mustering of warships, this landing ¢ 
soldiers in the Far East? Does it not proclaim as wit) 
a trumpet voice that the partition of China has begun! 
Where the carcase is the vultures will be gathered 
together, and the aspect of the European Powen 
is vulturous indeed. The harpies of civilisation 
the exploiter, the concessionaire, the stockjobber ani 
company promoter—are swarming like blow-flies aroun 
carrion, and behind them all are shaking the maile 
fists of Germany, England, and Russia. It is a 
empire that is being cut and carved for the looters of the 
world. Years ago the English and French soldiers 
sacked and plundered the Summer Palace of the Chines 
Emperor. To-day the white-skinned nations, panting ti 
join in the commercial exploitation of the whole of China 
thunder with iron hands at the gates of the Empire. Thi 
catastrophe which statesmen have foreseen and shuddered 
at for two generations is being precipitated by the head. 
long rush of financiers and traders for investments 
Who can say what the end will be ? 

THE KAISER’S NEW DEPARTURE. 
To this method of opening markets at the cannon} 


mouth, and extorting commercial concessions by thi 
menaces of Ambassadors, grave objection can be taken it 








For what is thi 





any case on many grounds. But that which chiefly con 
cerns us in the present crisis is the extraordinary peri 
which is being heedlessly created by applying thes 
methods to China under the present circumstances, |! 
was once regarded as an axiom of European statesmap: 
ship that the vast mass of homogeneous humanity whici 
inhabits China should be regarded as a vast preserve il 
which no one should go poaching on his own accoun 
that what one nation gained all the other nations shoul 
share, and that nothing should be asked from the rules 
of China which it would be beyond their power to gran 
In other words, the White World was to treat the Yellow 
World as if each was a great unit, and it was the recog 
nised interest of the White World to avoid the dis 
integration of the other. This established tradition wel 
by the board when the German Emperor seized Kia 
Chau. We are still too near the event adequately #! 
realise the tremendous results which followed the succes 
of that somewhat piratical venture. The seizure of Ki 
Chau advertised to the world that in China there was 0! 
longer a government capable of repelling invasion oré 
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‘that which immediately impends. 


yesisting spoliation by its neighbours. It was as if the 
Kaiser had placarded a huge “ To be Let or Leased to the 
First Comer,” over the whole map of China. The example 
was not lost. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA FOLLOWING SUIT. 


Russia—whose Siberian railway, as Mr. Balfour 
had publicly acknowledged two years ago, gave her 
a moral claim based on economic necessity for an ice- 
free outlet in the Yellow Sea—no longer dared to wait 
until her engineers had brought the railway to the 
frontiers of Manchuria. If China was to be let or leased 
tothe first comer, then Russia must make secure without 
hesitation the northern province through which her 
railway was torun. So Manchuria passed under Russian 
domination. Port Arthur and Talienwan were leased 


| and occupied, and the second step in the partition of 


China was taken precipitately under the influence of the 
Since 
then the work of demolishing the power and prestige of 
the Chinese State has gone merrily on, until at last we 
have detachments of German, Russian, and English 
soldiers marching into the city of Pekin to supply a 
garrison, minute but significant, of the very capital itself. 
THE YELLOW PERIL. 

What is going to be the end of all this? It is a 
question which it is well worth asking, although it is not 
much thought of amid the eager rush of concessionaires 
and the tramp of armed men. Is the great yellow 
reservoir of humanity at last about to be forced to burst 
its banks and overflow the world? That is of course a 

ssibility, foreseen by General Gordon for instance, and 

many of the shrewdest observers, as a probability of 
Which it is surely well to take account. It has hitherto 
hardly seemed to be an object devoutly to be desired by 
the White World, but it may be inevitable and in the 
order of the universe. But if the Yellow Man is to 
become no longer a fixed but a soluble element in the 
teacup of the world, are we quite so sure that the infusion 
of this new and immense ingredient will altogether 
improve the flavour of the beverage ?—that it is either 
Wise or prudent to stir it about so vigorously with 
ambassadorial teaspoons? Above all—to change the 
figure—is it necessary to blast breaches in the banks 
by all the explosives of modern armaments? If ever 
there were a situation in which experience and prudence 
combine to teach us to “go slow,” it is the position of 
China to-day. But that is not exactly the order of the 
day in Pekin Embassies. 

CHINESE VITALITY. 

What is likely to follow the break up of the long sleep 
ofthe Far East? There have been numerous more or 
less fantastic descriptions of the Yellow Peril. We are 
all familiar enough with pictures of the Yellow Man with 
the White Money destroying Lancashire by Chinese 
competition, and ultimately installing himself as the 
millionaire master in the castles and palaces of those 
Splendid paupers, the aristocracy of Britain. Still more 
recently Mr. Sheil sketched in gore his vision of a myriad 
‘host of Yellow Men pouring forth bent on the extermi- 
Mation of the whiteskin. But neither of these perils is 
One of these is more 
femote, the other is at our doors. The remote peril is 
that the White Man may perish from the planet by the 
Superior vitality of the Yellow Man. The Chinese have 
No scruples about mixed marriages. There is no 
prejudice among white races against marriage with yellow 
Men, such as undoubtedly exists against intermarriage 
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with blacks. The Chinese, indeed, by some white women 
appear to be preferred to men of their own race—for 
reasons chiefly physical. But it is stated by those who 
have watched the results of the cross between the yellow 
and the white, that in the children the white man 
disappears. The child of a Chinaman is always Chinese, 
no matter how white its mother may have been. The 
toughness and vigour, the virility and vitality of the Yellow 
Man overpower the White Man in the offspring of a mixed 
marriage. In the Straits Settlements, where the Chinese 
marry with the Malays, the children lose the Matay type 
of their mother, and are indistinguishable from pure 
Chinese. Even if this fact, which is attested by many 
observers, be somewhat exaggerated, there is sufficient 
truth in it to give the whiteskin pause when contemplating 
the diffusion of the Yellow Man. Unless we wish the 
whole world to become yellow it may be worth while 
keeping the Yellow Man where he is. 
A RUSSO-CHINESE RACE. 

What may be the ultimate consequences of this 
blending of the races in which the yellow strain alone 
seems able to persist it is easy to speculate but impossible 
to predict. What is likely to be the first consequences is 
not so difficult to foresee. The Russians will be the first 
European race to receive the yellow strain into its veins. 
The Russians assimilate with Asiatics more easily than 
any other Europeans. Their frontier marches with that 
of China for more than four thousand miles. They have 
a vast undeveloped country in Siberia, into which the 
Chinese will flow by millions. They are hardworking, 
economical, and absolutely indifferent to politics. They 
will marry and settle and breed, and their offspring will 
carry the Chinese strain into the very heart of the 
Russian nation. In many ways they will add to it 
elements of which it stands in some need. The 
materialism of the Chinese would be a corrective of the 
somewhat dreary mysticism of the Russian, and his 
sobriety and thrift would not be an undesirable addition 
to the moral and economic outfit of the moujik. It is 
therefore by no means improbable, even if the partition 
of China were stayed, that the opening up of Siberia by the 
railway, and the extent to which China has already been 
upset, will result in the conversion of the Russia as we 
know it to-day into a mixed Russo-Chinese Empire—the 
possible sceptre by which Asia may rule Europe, and 
avenge in the twenty-first century the humiliations which 
she has received from the White Man since the days of 
Clive and Hastings even until now. 

THE REAL CRIME AGAINST CHINA. 

That, however, is remote. Of more immediate and 
pressing importance is the deliberate attempts which 
Christendom is making to inoculate the yellow race with 
the destructive virus of militarism. This is the real crime 
against China—and against ourselves—which we seem to 
be preparing in the Far East. What irony of coincidence ! 
The Tsar summons all nations to a great Parliament of 
Peace, declaring that “to put an end to these incessant 
armaments, and to seek the means of warding off the 
calamities which are threatening the whole world, such is 
the supreme duty which is to-day imposed on all States.” 
And at the same time, by way of a practical illustration 
of the earnestness with which the Christian nations 
believe the maxims of the Prince of Peace and follow the 
counsels of the .Emperor, they are busily engaged in 
preparing to inflict upon China the very curse from which 
they pray to be freed in Europe. What a spectacle for 
the mocking gods is this contrast between precept in 
Europe and practice in Asia ! 
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THE ONLY EMPIRE OF PEACE. 

There are at this moment about as many millions of 
yellow men in the world as of white men. There are 
many differences between the two races besides that of 
the colour of their skins. The chief difference between 
the yellow mass of humanity and the white is that the 
former is disarmed and the latter is armed. China is not 
an armed State. It is rather a flock of helpless sheep 
penned within the ancient walls of the Eastern sheepfold, 
without ironclads, without Maxims, without any of the 
armaments of the Western world. The Chinese is the 
Empire of Peace. The Yellow Man is the only denizen 
of this planet who genuinely dislikes and despises the art 
of war. The White Man, whatever religion he may 
profess, is aw fond a fighting man. “ Daten! Daten!” 
is the universal cry of the white-skinned child. Though in 
the case of the Quakers the military instinct is sometimes 
exorcised, there is no white-skinned race that is organised 
on a basis as strictly pacific as is that of China. By the 
Chinese the soldier is regarded with something of the 
contempt felt only for the slave in the white world. For 
a time this was concealed by the chevaux de frise of 
modern European-built ironclads and cannon by which 
the Chinese masked their real sheep-like character. It 
was assumed that they could fight. It is now known that 
they cannot fight, and would not if they could. The 
Yellow World is disarmed. And so the White World, 
with loud praises of disarmament on its lips, promptly 
proceeds to eat it up. Not very encouraging this for 
the war against war and the crusade against armaments. 


A DEADLY INOCULATION. 


For a couple of years past the bubonic plague has been 
raging in Bombay. It is said that the virus of the 
pestilence was conveyed to the Indian seaport by a cargo 
of rice carried in the hold of a vessel which had previously 
been loaded with dead Chinamen. It is a gruesome 
illustration of how contagion spreads from land to land. 
But the prospect before us in China far exceeds in horror 
the results which followed the inoculation of Bombay with 
the virus of the bubonic plague. For what we are 
apparently now about to witness is a horrible and hideous 
inoculation of the whole yellow race with the deadly 
virus of that very militarism from which the Tsar has 
just exhorted us all to try to escape. The Yellow World, 
being on the whole healthy and sane, has hitherto con- 
trived to live and thrive without subjecting itself te the 
ruinous burden of modern armaments or the blood-tax of 
universal military service. Not even the attempt, per- 
sisted in for thirty years, to inoculate the Chinese with 
military passion by providing them with ironclads and 
field-guns succeeded in infecting the character of the 
population. It remains inveterately peaceful, with no 
warlike ambitions which could not find ample satisfaction 
in the painting of a dragon’s head upon a pasteboard 
shield. So now, finding all other means to fail, the 
European Powers are beginning to lay violent hands upon 
the pacific Yellow Man, and by sheer force are about 
to compel him to become a soldier in spite of himself. 

The Germans will drill and discipline into fighting men 
the peaceful peasants of Shantung. The English in Wei- 
Hai-Wei, if ever they do anything in that unfortunate 
station, will also drill and discipline and teach the Yellow 
Men to love war and eschew peace—even as do the 
Christian White Men who are taking them in hand. So 
also in their turn will the Russians pass the Manchurians 
through the military mill. And thus it will come to pass 
that the most pacific race on earth will be trained like 
fighting-cocks by their white masters, in order that they 
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may shed their blood like warriors in the cockpit of the 
Middle Kingdom. 


A DIABOLIC POLICY, 


In the old law books may be found the quaint 
phraseology employed by the Courts of the Middle Ages 
when criminals were sentenced to death. In the 
preamble the crime was duly set out in the well-wom 
phrase, “ John Doe, being manifestly moved thereto of 
the Devil, did” commit such and such a crime, for which 
due penalty was then specified. In view of what js 
happening in China, what better formula can be used 
than that which the Powers, being manifestly moved 
thereto of the Devil, are now preparing to inoculate the 
Yellow Man against his will with the curse of militarism? 
For the partition of China means the compulsory training 
of hundreds of thousands of Chinamen in warfare, the 
grafting of a military habit upon the inveterately 
pacific and laborious population of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

The partition of China, begun by the seizure of Kiao 
Chau, under the more or less hypocritical plea that such 
reparation was due for the murder of two missionaries, 
will be followed by the arming of China. The drill 
sergeant, who in Egypt has “made a black man white, 
and made a mummy fight,” will find less difficulty in 
China. Nor need he fear that he will not find enough 
work for his recruits. In China at present, indeed, from the 
Russian frontier on the North to the borders of Burmah 
and Siam on the South, there reigns unbroken peace. 
The Government at Pekin may be corrupt. Mandarins 
here and there may be restless and ambitious. But the 
Chinese maintain the peace among one-third of the 
inhabitants of the world with a less effective military 
force than that which answers for law and order in the 
little island of Ireland. But once the principle of splinter- 
ing is introduced—once the unity of the Chinese Empire is 
shattered as it is being shattered to-day, and who can 
estimate the number of armed men it will be necessary 
to maintain along the frontiers of the French and 
German, Russian and English States? To maintain 
that unity, to check, or at least postpone, the tendency to 
artificially hew it into hostile protectorates, is surely the 
supreme duty of all Christian States. 


WANTED: A UNITY OF AUTHORITY. 


In India the case is altogether different. In that great 
peninsula the English did not find at their advent that 
the land was slumbering in the peace which broods over 
the Yellow World. The Bengalee may be as pacific as 
John Chinaman, but the whole land was filled with fight- 
ing men. Fierce marauders from the hills and the 
soldiers of standing armies abounded on every side. 
There was anarchy, there was war. Evefywhere were 
armaments, public and private. By our conquest we 
ended all that. We maintain an army in India of 
74,000 whites and 145,000 natives—a_ mere police 
force among 200,000,000 of human beings. This is 
possible only because there is unity of authority. Had 
we not driven the French out of Hindostan the standing 
army of India’would have had to be multiplied many 
times. Unity of administration, the absence of all rivals 
within the Empire, renders possible the reduction of our 
armament to a minimum. The Empire of India is there- 
fore an Empire of Disarmament, and its existence 
enormously diminishes the number of men who would 
otherwise spend their lives in the practice of preparation 
for homicide. If, however, the European Powers partition 
China, exactly the reverse will take place. Upon an 
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Empire of Peace will be superimposed a congeries of 
Protectorates of War. There will be no unity of adminis- 
vation. There will be constant rivalry. And the result 
vill be that, after China'has been converted from a scene 
fpeaceful industry into a vast barracks, it will some day 
be a very Aceldama in which the rival passions of 
European nations will slake themselves in the blood of 
heunfortunate Chinese, whom, in the name of Christian 
wilisation, they have manufactured into efficient fighting 
* Now the supreme question for us all to ask is whether 
anything can be done to avert so appalling a catastrophe, 
which affords so cynical a comment upon our professions ? 
substitute for slavery militarism, and we may quote 
[owell’s verse without the alteration of a_ syllable 
agan appeal to White Men in view of the disaster 
vhich they are preparing to inflict upon their Yellow 
brethren :— 
Slavery the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant brood, 
Kons of brutish force and darkness who have drenched the earth 
with blood, 
famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our purer day, 
Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable prey. 
Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless children 
play? 

Whatever else is done or left undone in China, the 
infliction upon the Yellow World of the burden which we 





ind almost insupportable by the Whites would be a 
perfluity of naughtiness for which there is no excuse. 


III—WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 

To avoid the perpetration of so vast a crime affecting, 
not a single State, but one-third of the human race, it is 
absolutely necessary to modify the policy which has 
hitherto been pursued in China. It is not necessary to 
indulge in any fantastic dreams about a regenerated 
China. Neither is it altogether pleasant to remember 
what regeneration has meant in the case of another 
Yellow race. The Japanese have adopted European 
tivilisation, with the result that they have been already 
amost ruined by the immense armaments with which 
they have hastened to equip themselves. There is no 
jart of European civilisation which is so easily assumed 
asthat which takes the shape of Maxims and ironclads. 
Militarism is the alcoholism of nations, and Japan is 
the drunken helot of the East. She is mortgaging her 
sources and taxing her people to the bone in order to 
«eate a gigantic fleet which, when created, will be im- 
potent to realise her ambitions. But although we may 
nt believe that if the Chinese Emperor had not been 
summarily put in the corner by the Dowager Empress, 
tie Chinese Empire would suddenly have renewed its 
youth, there is still no necessity to assume that we shall 
wake up some fine morning and find that the Chinese 
Government has vanished into space. I have often 
quoted, and I will quote again, the excellent saying 
loted by Mr. Nassau Senior as to the folly of supposing 
at empires which have lasted for many centuries are 
about to disappear because for the moment they seem to 
bein extremis. 

TOUGHNESS OF OLD EMPIRES. 

“Old empires,” said the statesman to whom Mr. Senior 

§ talking, “ are like the country carts which you meet on 
difficult bit of road in remote districts. Their wooden, 
Mmgreased wheels creak and groan, there is enough 
udence of stress and strain and noise to make you 
link that the whole thing will next moment go to pieces. 
uit mext day you find the same cart apparently none 
te worse going its rounds. So it is with these old 
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Empires. They seem to be going to pieces, but they 
will outlast our time.” 

It was a word of sound wisdom. Uttered originally 
about the Turkish power, it applies still more forcibly to 
the Chinese Empire. It may seem to-day to be zx 
articulo mortis ; but we may depend upon it that long 
after all of us are dead and buried there will be a Chinese 
Government of some kind or other controlling the affairs 
of the Yellow World. That is, of course, if it is not 
violently put hors de combat by an attack from without. 
Hence, however weak, however corrupt, however miserable 
the Chinese Government may be, we have got to reckon 
with it—to get on with it, and, in short, to make the most 
of it and the best of it, instead of making the worst of it. 
Unfortunately, for some years past the Ambassadors of 
the Powers at Pekin appear to have been doing their 
level best to make the worst of it, to weaken and destroy 
the prestige of the central power, with the result that the 
one agency from which any help can be obtained in over- 
coming the forces and prejudice of fanaticism and of 
savagery is at present in a fair way to become utterly 
useless. 

THE TSUNG-LI-YAMEN FAR FROM DEFUNCT. 

The Government of a State, it has been well said,'is like 
the heart in a human body. Upon its regular action 
depends the life of the whole community. When the 
heart is weak the circulation is affected, especially at the 
extremities. That is the case with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It is weak, and its weakness is felt in every 
province. But notwithstanding its weakness it is the 
only element of moral strength in the whole Empire. 
When the railways for constructing which concessions 
are being so eagerly sought come to be built in reality 
across Chinese territory, the very men who are now 
abusing and denouncing the Tsung-li-Yamen will be 
the very first to appeal to them for assistance! Why 
then, in the name of common sense, should we allow our 
Ambassadors to bully and browbeat the unfortunate 
mandarins as they have been doing lately? Granting 
everything that can be said as to the corruption, 


the duplicity, the general God-forsakenness of the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, what good has come of all the 
hectoring and storming of the MacDonalds and 


Pavloffs and Heykings? It is not as if the Chinese 
Government, like that of the Sultan, had any strength in 
it. It has not, and it knows it has not. Any of the great 
Powers has only to ask and to have if it chooses, not merely 
toask, but todemand. The Tsung-li-Yamenis helpless, and 
it knows it. China is no longer an armed State. It is 
disarmed and powerless. Asa British journalist remarked 
to me the other day who had himself ridden across Mon- 
golia, one thousand armed men could ride easily through 
the whole Empire. Nevertheless, this powerless, derided, 
browbeaten Tsung-li-Yamen has lost none of its 
prestige in the interior of the country. The dim myriad 
millions of Yellow Men know nothing of the extraordinary 
antics of the Foreign Devils at Pekin. Here and there a 
Viceroy of a province may have his eyes open to what is 
going on, and in that way civil war may arise. But the 
Pekin Government is still the only power with any moral 
authority that is felt throughout the Chinese Empire. Why 
should we not recognise this fact, and instead of endeavour- 
ing to revolutionise it by the aid of Kang-yu-Wei or 
browbeating it by Sir Claude MacDonald and his marines, 
—why should we not endeavour in real earnest to make 
friends with the Chinese, to work with them instead of 
working against them, and in short to do whatever good- 
feeling and common sense can suggest for averting the 
break-up and partition of the Chinese State ? 
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WHY NOT A WHITE FOREIGN SECRETARY? 


The best solution of the difficulty presented by the 
continually increasing pressure of the outside world upon 
the ancient Chinese social order would be arrived at if 
the Dowager Empress and the Powers could agree upon 
appointing a trustworthy White Man as the Foreign 
Secretary of the Chinese Empire, through whom all 
negotiations should proceed in all matters relating to 
foreigners. If, for example, Sir Robert Hart had been 
a younger man, what could be desired more than that he 
should have been transferred from the Chinese Customs 
to the Chinese Foreign Office, and given the full Imperial 
authority to hold the balance even among the crowds of 
rival contestants for concessions, leases, etc.? If there 
were a Russian Sir Robert Hart, Britain might be well 
content to see him in such an office. For things have 
reached such a pass in the Tsung-li- Yamen that there is no 
centre of resistance to any demand, no matter how mon- 
strous it may be, if only it be pressed with sufficient force 
by any of the great Powers. And it would be better for the 
Whites to have to deal with any man of their own skin, no 
matter what nationality he was, so long as he was 
admittedly just and honest, than to deal with a group of 
cowering Yellow Men who do not understand half that is 
said to them, who of necessity lie all. round, and who 
yield like a swinging door to every thrust from the 
outside. 

Unfortunately, this suggestion of a White Foreign 
Secretary for China, approved by all the Powers and 
nominated by the Dowager Empress, on condition that he 
managed all the affairs of the Foreign Devils and left the 
Chinese absolutely free to govern themselves as they 
pleased, is a counsel of perfection. The Powers would 
never agree. The Dowager would never appoint. It 
would also be difficult, when the three thousand miles of 
railway begin to be laid and £28,000,000 of foreign capital 
is invested in Chinese lines, rigidly to separate foreign 
and domestic politics in China. This being so, some 
other solution must be sought. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The importance of preventing the break-up of China is 
equally obvious to Russia as to ourselves, and the 
problem may find a readier response at St. Petersburg 
than in London. The Russians have gazetted M. Pavloff 
to Corea. His successor, M. de Giers, will have orders 
to go slow. Li Hung Chang, although nominally out of 
office, is still the power behind the throne. The 
Dowager Empress, it is evident, is no mere puppet, 
like the mandarins of the Tsung-li-Yamen, to be 
bullied with impunity. A great opportunity lies open to 
the Power which will first and with frank sincerity pro- 
claim itself the protector of the Chinese against further 
aggression. There would be no need of any formal 
treaty or any alliance. All that would be necessary 
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would be for the foreign Power, whichever it might hp) - 
to declare #s determination to oppose all demands mj 
China which it considered unjust, and to exercise thf) 
task of adjudicating upon the justice of such deman¢ 
with impartiality and intelligence. Such a Minister af) THE 
Pekin would soon acquire the ascendency of the Grey 
Eltchi at Constantinople before the Crimean War. |; 
for instance, an Ambassador personally sympathetic 
with the Chinese were sent to replace Sir ¢ 
MacDonald at Pekin, and if he were to make it thp ie 
avowed principle of his policy to support the Dowa Me gene 
Empress in opposing every demand which a competent ne 8 
expert, say a man like Sir Robert Hart, were to declan}: gee pr 
to be prejudicial to the integrity and independence of th: wel oa 
Chinese Empire, how long would it be before the Chines: «a 
mandarins would huddle beneath our protecting wings afjind last 
chickens flock to the hen when the shadow of the hawk“ The Ft 
crosses the yard? | Aspects.” 
A POSSIBLE RUSSIAN POLICY. and is si 

These considerations are equally obvious to the Russian rene! Ey 
Government, which may easily forestall us in theif P** 
application. Russia has no eager concessionaire 
hounding on newspapers and parliament to assail he 
Foreign Minister if he does not use ironclads ty 
extort concessions. Russia has already nominate 
her new Minister at Pekin. Li Hung Chang is hy 
no means indisposed to welcome from Russia mor 
sympathetic treatment than he has received from 
M. Pavloff. And i€ the Tsar should decide upon assum 
ing the vé/e of friendly protector of the Chinese Gover: 
ment, he has in Prince Ukhtomsky an admirable agent 
who, as unofficial European adviser to Li Hung Chang 
would soon bring about the Russo-Chinese ev/ent, 
Prince Ukhtomsky is a kind of Russian cross betweel 
Wilfred Blunt and John Morley. He is objected to 
the Russian Foreign Office as being “too Chinese for 
anything.” He is a personal friend of Li Hung Chang 
and, as he is profoundly impressed by the perils ¢ 
breaking up the Chinese Empire, he would work hang 
and glove with the Chinese Government in maintainix 
the status quo. 

However that may be, the Chinese problem remai 
before us, fraught with immense possibilities for evil t 
mankind. The one solution that seems absolutely tly 
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worst is its partition into an anarchic congeries of armegth a slov 
States under the guidance of rival European Powers. Thi tho stills 
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one thing to be aimed at is the maintenance of the unif 
which enables one-third of the human race to live aul * 
labour in peace without the aid of Maxims and ironclad M 
Rather than sacrifice that unity, I for my part woul The mu: 
welcome a protectorate of China by any one Europe a syst 
power, subject to three conditions—Free Trade, Fr be more cr 
Religion and no armaments. As the status guo gives Between 
all three, is it not worth while making an effort imgazine ri 
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Minister ab, THE BOOK WHICH MOVED THE TSAR. 
f 24 Grea A REDUCTIO AD IMPOSSIBILE OF WAR. 

n far 


Dr. E. J. DILLON contributes a paper, thirty-four pages 

in length, to the Contemporary Review. It is entitled 
“The Tsar’s Eirenicon” ; but its chief value lies in the 
account it gives of a great Russian book on War. On 
ithe genesis of the Rescript Dr. Dillon says :— 
'T The project emanated directly from the Emperor himself, not 
Mfrom any of his advisers. It had certainly been suggested in 
‘mmy ways from without: nearly five years ago bya British 
‘statesman, later on by the Tsar’s own father, Alexander IIL., 
jand Jastly by a recently-published Russian book .. . entitled 
'“The Future War, in its Technical, Economical, and Political 
P Aspects.” It is composed of six volum2s and a supplement, 
and is signed by a Polish publicist of leisure and learning 
Nae Stand ‘named Bliokh, who had previously brought out som: of the 
he Kussi chapt2rs, as articles, in a Moscow Liberal journal. 


cs WAR AN ANACHRONISM. 
cessionairap. : 3 : 
, assail hep The object of the book is to create a powerful public 
‘onclads tpopimion against militarism and wars, and in favour of 
peace and arbitration. Its thoroughness, exactitude and 
correctness down to the last detail “lend colour to the 
mmour that accomplished military. experts contributed 
their best work to this encyclopzedia of war and peace.” 
Dr. Dillon begins his ésumé :— 

The author starts from the principle that war, which was once 
the rule, inasmuch as it harmonised with the social manners and 
imotals that prevailed in the early phases of society, has com? to 
be the exception, becaus2 it no longer fits in with the aims, the 
maxims, the interests and the ethics of modern men. . . . Modern 
culture has made all men brothers and partners to such a degree 
that no one nation can strike a blow at another without seriously 
‘Finjuring itself. 

"BA War is thus an anachronism, perpetuated only by 
passion and ignorance. 

PEACE LEAGUES WITHOUT EFFECT ON WAR-WASTE. 

Every people desires peace ; alliances are formed to 
maintain it, yet— 
dthouzh all Continental Europ: is now leagued together for the 
@maintenance of peace, the work was conceived and executed in 
ich a slovenly manner that none of the economic advantages 
#of this vast peace insurance have been procured for the p2oples, 
«who still go on spending their earnings in troops and armaments 
Which are so immense that they could not possibly be utilised. 

MODERN WAR CO-OPERATIVE SUICIDE. 
The murderous precision of modern weapons has made 

a system of co-operative suicide. The wounds would 
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‘rade, Frgvemore cruel, the chance of aid more shadowy :— 
uo givesi@ Between two bodies of combatants armed with modern 


migazine rifles of small calibre, which can literally mow down 
whole armies, a deadly zonz is form2d which no living being 
tan enter and leave unscathed, so that the wounded must lie 
tathed in blood and writhing in pain on the battlefield without 
help or alleviation, for nobody could reach them living. A 
ingle bullet can disable five m:n at a short distance, and two 
ir three at a distance of from two to three thousand feet. 
ARMIES TOO HUGE TO USE! 

A most important point put by M. Bliokh, and one 
th has not properly entered the common mind, is 
the modern armies have grown too big to use. The 
‘of the sword has been made too thick and strong for 
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human hand to grasp it :— 

Continental Great Powers have trained 10,500,000 
$s to take part in the coming war. But these numbers are 
t to be useful. It is a recognised principle that the 
merical strength of armies must be kept within the limits of 
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the leader’s capacities to command them efficiently, having their 
movements, their position, their task and its difficulties constantly 
before his mind’s eye. Now, the generals who can direct the 
movements of a body of 500,000 m2n simultaneously are very 
few, and the commander who can munipulate a still more 
numerous army with reasonable hopes of success has still to be 
found. Comp2tent military experts aver that, whereas the total 
number of trained m2n including reserves, whom the five Great 
Powers of the Continent could dispose of in case of war amounts 
to over seventeen millions, the most that could be utilised is 
between five and six millions. And the difficulties of keeping 
these supplied with everything they need ar2 certain to prove 
overwhelming. 
UTILISATION IMPOSSIBLE, BUT COST INCALCULABLE. 


The handling of these great masses for fighting pur- 
poses is one thing : to provide them with the immensely 
complicated requirements of a modern army, in the way 
of commissariat, transport, telegraphs, sanitation, etc., is 
another and possibly a much more difficult thing. A 
single breakdown would mean immediate failure and 
perhaps irreparable ruin :— 

And, be it rem:mbered, the sacrifices which have been made 
in order thus to train bodies of m:n so num:2rous that their 
numbers alone render their utilisation an impossibility are 
practically incalculable. 

FINANCIAL SACRIFICE OF THE ARMED PEACE. 

To increase the numbers of troops, their military 
training is shortened : the three years’ course is reduced 
to two ; yet the demands for a thoroughly disciplined and 
inured soldier are greater now, for modern weapons make 
the old shock formation impossible and compel advance 
in a more scattered array. Efficiency is sacrificed to 
numbers. The argument proceeds :— 

The financial sacrifices necessary for th: support and imperfect 
training of thes2 countless troops are as ruinous as they are 
unprofitable. It has been estimated that Europe pays yearly for the 
maintenance of its fleets and armies the sum of £225,000,000, 
and nearly as much again in the guise of interest on debts con- 
tracted for the prosecution of foreign wars. More than one-third 
of all the national revenues are annually swallowed up by the 
budgets of the army and navy. And increase is still the order 
of the day. In the countries of the Dual and Triple Alliances, 
and in Spain and England taken together, the amount absorbed 
in one year by military preparations is £175,000,000, as 
compared with 417,099,000 allotted to educational purposes. 

THE REMEDY—PROPORTIONATE DISARMAMENT ? 


The first hint of the disarmament remedy now appears 
in Dr. Dillon’s résumé :— 

This lam2ntable disproportion between the work of education 
and that of destruction could be easily righted, and the military 
abuses alluded to efficaciously remedied by cutting down the 
number of troops in all countries so as to leave the respective 
relative strength of each exactly what it now is. Germany 
poss *sses a peace army of 585,440, and France 16,870 men less. 
If, now, it could bz arranged that each country should content 
itself with an army in peace tim2 equal to what it had in the 
year 1870, Germany would gradually disband considerably over 
one-half of her troops, and keep 230,090 instead of 585,440, 
whereas France would have to support only 223,375 men. The 
taxpayers of the two countries would be relieved in consequence 
of twenty million pounds sterling per annum. 

Without this measure of relief all the people’s savings 
will gradually be absorbed and industry correspondingly 
impoverished. 

WHAT PROFOUNDLY IMPRESSED THE TSAR. 


M. Bliokh goes on to consider the disastrous effects of 
a war between the Dual and Triple Alliances :— 
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The statistics which he quotes.to show the enormous economic 
progress made by Europe since 1870, and the vastness of the 
interests at present at stake, are trustworthy, convincing, and 
startling, and promecntl it is said, a profound impression upon 
the mind of the Tsar. . . . The main thesis which the writer 
founds on a careful comparison between the interests affected by 
former wars and those which would be jeopardised to-day is 
briefly this—that, if people could but realise their extent 
and value they would leave nothing undone to render war 
impossible. ~ 

WAR’S FIRST FRUITS—AND THE HARVEST OF RUIN. 

The fall in all stocks, the panic on every Bourse, the 
closing of most industrial establishments, the stagnation 
of foreign trade, the rise in prices of food, the scarcity of 
breadstuffs, would produce untold misery before a single 
blow had been struck. And these are but the beginning 
of woes :— 

Taking the statistics of former great wars as the basis of 
calculation, we find that the daly expenditure needed for a 
conflict in which the five Continental Great Powers were 
engaged would amount to £4,195,600. Over and above this 
sum it wou.d be necessary to expend on the families of the 
soldiers about £198,000. In other words, the annual cost of 
this European war, exclusive of indirect losses, would, according 
to the calculations of M. Bliokh and others, reach the fantastic 
total of £1,747,120,000. But if, as experts believe, this Titanic 
combat would last for two years, the ruin of the belligerents 
would be complete and irreparable. 

THE KAISER’S POINT—AMERICAN COMPETITION. 

Meantime, while Europe was busy bleeding herself to 
death, America would secure for ever the markets of the 
world. Even now handicapped by no more than the 
burden of an armed peace, Europe offers no parallel to 
the industrial and commercial advance of the United 
States :— 

The United States are not merely by far the richest of the 
peoples we have been comparing, but the rate at which their 
national wealth increases is considerably greater than that of any 
other nation. The main cause is the absence of militarism. 
And the more deeply indebted the European becomes, the more 
rapidly the Yankee is paying off his financial obligations, and 
the easier it is for him to compete with his European rivals. 

The great war, if it came, would leave him master of 
universal trade. This aspect of the question is said to 
have appealed with the greatest force to Kaiser Wilhelm, 
whom the Tsar consulted about his forthcoming Rescript, 
and to the Russian Finance Minister Witte. 


THE EFFECT OF THE “ PEACE” ON RUSSIA. 


The present ruinous rivalry in the progressive increase 
of armaments will, if continued, result in the breakdown 
of some States and the paralysis of others. Italy is being 
dragged down to ruin. The people of Russia would be 
kept in a semi-primitive condition. The rapid growth of 
her population will prove a curse instead of a blessing, 
and result in a half-starved half-naked proletariat :— 

Only a few decades ago the Russian people was freed from 
the serfdom which paralyses self-help, and is therefore still in 
need of the direct guidance of the governing power of the State. 
The peasants, he adds, live in extremely unsatisfactory condition, 
economical, hygienic, and moral. 


“4 SINGLE WORD FROM THE TSAR.” 


The imperative duty of the State is to increase their 
productive forces and raise their standard of living :— 


That task can. . . be successfully accomplished by a word 
spoken by the Russian Tsar. . Russia, insists the author, 
“occupies such an advantageous position, her greatness and 
goat are so imposing, that a single word uttered by her in 

our of the idea of submitting all contentious matters to an 
international: court of arbitration, would prove a stronger argu- 
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by statesmen, or by scholars at peace congresses.” 


England, M. Bliokh concludes, with her small arm; 
'E in the tor 


view of the commerce-destroyers of other nations, )f 


and entirely dependent on imported food, cannot, i 


expected to form a serious obstacle. 
WANTED—A SUPREME COURT OF EUROPE. 
This is the scheme of the Polish economist :— 
There is to be a European Areopagus to hear and adjudicate 
upon all matters in dispute between any two nations, summarily 
and without appeal. . . . If, he argues, it be a very periloy 


declare war, the risk would be absolutely deterrent after th 


decision of the international court of arbitration. ‘‘ Over ani 


above this, if all or nearly all States signed the convention 
establishing an international arbitration tribunal, then the com 
bination of all these would constitute a genuine alliance which 
would dispose of sufficient means to coerce a single Grea 
Power.” 

A singular provision suggested is that the press he 
forbidden to discuss any question sub judice, or even to 
criticise any judgment delivered by the Court. If the 
discomfited State declined to submit to the tribunal’ 
award— 
it might, remarks M. Bliokh, be threatened, or even excluded 
from the benefits of the postal and telegraphic union, or from 
all commercial communion—in other words, politically excom. 
municated. If the worst came to the worst, concludes ou 
author, the Alliance might let the two Powers fight it out, 
giving their active assistance to the one in whose favour the 
verdict had been delivered, so that in view of this and other 
similar possibilities, the unsuccessful litigant would zo/ens volens 
have to bow to the inevitable. 

“ ACCEPTED BY NICHOLAS II. AND MURAVIEFF.” 


The tremendous significance of this voluminous treatise 
is thus summarily expressed by Dr. Dillon :— 

All these facts, figures, and fears are confidently relied upon 
by the writer as arguments in favour of speedy partial disarma- 
ment and the establishment of an international arbitration court 
for the settlement of all misunderstandings. And they, or, at 
any rate, some of them, have been accepted by His Majesty the 
Emperor Nicholas, who is noble-minded and_ idealistic by 
nature, and also by Count Muravieff, who is phlegmatic by 
temperament and realistic by profession. 


New Naval Policy of the United States. 

ADMIRAL COLOMB discusses, in the Worth American 
Review for October, the United States Navy under thenew 
conditions. He remarks on the fact that the United States 
is, for the first time, giving hostages to fortune in the shape 
of possessions oversea. He uses the arguments advanced 
by Captain Mahan to prove that it will be hopeless for the 
United States to dream of retaining her new possessions 
in a war with a country which has a navy superior to her 
own ; only a predominant navy can maintain them, and 
he fears that a great navy maintained by great sacrifices 
will be the result ; but he apprehends that an endeavour 
will be made to find a resting-place for naval expansion 
short of naval predominance. The only step worthy of 
consideration he finds in the localisation of a defensive 
navy ; but this, to be effective, would cost as much asa 
predominant navy. Great Britain has therefore chosen 
the latter. Nevertheless, the multiplication of torpedo 
boats, a swarm of which might perhaps destroy a much 
more expensive squadron in a night attack, is an alter- 
native which France and Russia seem to be pursuing, 
and by which the United States might make their new 
appendages safer than by any other method short of 
establishing a predominant navy ; but he does not expect 
that policy to be followed. 
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THE TSAR’S RESCRIPT. 


THERE is a distinct improvement to record this | month 
in the tone of the magazines. In spite of the excitement 
aroused by the Fashoda question, a greater readiness is 


There is much less cynicism expressed. The 


jeanings may be, men are still at a loss just what to think 
In nothing, perhaps, does the significance of 


conventional standpoints and explodes the usual categories 
of criticism, and on all sides dislocates tradition. Dimly 


‘orclearly men feel themselves face to face with a new 


interposition of the incalculable factor in human affairs. 
They cannot yet readjust their mental attitude. It is of 


| apiece with this position of suspense and uncertainty that 


neither the Quarterly nor the Edinburgh have a paper on 
Beyond what has appeared under other 
headings two articles may be cited here :— 


(1) Cot. Sir G. S. CLARKE. 

A bold and almost sanguine appreciation of the Tsar’s 
proposal by Col. Sir G. Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S., takes the first place in the Wineteenth Century. 
He points out that “ the widespread belief in the necessity 
forthe continuous increase of armaments is a thing of 
yesterday,” though the tendency is to regard it as a settled 
jabit of mankind. He objects to much of the criticism 
the Rescript as irrelevant, and wonders at France 
deing held to be the main obstacle, when her stationary 

lation and colossal debt throw all the advantage of a 
aalt in armaments on her side. 


“GO TO THE VERY ROOTS.” 


The writer interprets the Tsar’s suggestion to mean 
much more than is generally supposed :— 

Neither disarmament nor arbitrary limitation is, however, in 
my view the real question submitted for our consideration. The 
Tsar in effect asks the nations to seek for means to mitigate evils 
which threaten to become insupportable. To attempt to palliate 
these evils by artificial conventions which there would be no 
central authority to enforce, and which might be thrown over by 
any Power whose temporary interests appeared to be thwarted, 
can lead only to failure and disappointment. . . . Only by going 
to the very roots of the disease can we expect to find remedies, 
and the Tsar’s Rescript possesses the singular merit of paving 
the way to an accurate diagnosis. 


THE MIND OF THE INARTICULATE MASSES. 


The favourable symptoms are first presented. “The 
tivilised world has never been so unwarlike as now” :— 

To-day the military caste in Europe is practically confined to 
the officer class, that is to an insignificant fraction of the popu- 
lation. In all European States the masses, whose sentiments 
are usually left out of consideration, are unwarlike. Civil 
ccupations and the comforts of home life are more attractive 
than a military career. Commerce and the immense develop- 
ment of industrial enterprise are working a silent revolution. 

“It is manifest that there is everywhere a growing reluctance 
to face the tremendous ills of war. Who knows to what extent 
the unacknowledged influence of inarticulate populations 
accounts for this fortunate reluctance? The working classes 
May have unconsciously approached nearer to the ‘‘ Parliament 
ofman ” than their rulers. 


“Trade is promoting intercommunication on a vast 
Stale.” Men of different nations habitually and harmo- 
liously co-operate in business transactions of intricate 
character and colossal proportions. “ There have been 
Mimerous international difficulties which a few business 
Men would have amicably settled in a brief conference.” 
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THE CAUSES OF WAR,—HOW TO CHECK THEM. 

Relying on this gravitation towards peace of the 
working and trading classes, the writer urges that we take 
the present opportunity to minimise the opposite ten- 
dencies—the causes of war. 

Commercial rivalry is a fruitful source of strife. 
writer boldly inquires :— 

Since artificial restrictions to commerce prejudice the interests 
of all except the monopolising State, is an international agree- 
ment, binding the great Powers to the principle of the open 
door for future application in certain parts of the world, altogether 
impossible ? 

Hunger for territory is another cause. The peaceful 
partition of the huge continent of Africa leads the 
writer to suggest carrying the process of definition still 
further and obviating dispute. 

“ Undetermined frontiers are a standing source of 
danger.” Similar peril lies in anomalies like that of our 
undefined position in Egypt. “There are many out- 
standing questions of this class which might attain 
solution by a frank interchange of views among the 
Powers.” - 

The irritation caused by the ignorance or sinister 
designs of the press is a danger which the writer suggests 
might be lessened by “ pronouncements by responsible 
statesmen if made in time.” 

After these courageous proposals it is well to be 
reminded that “the helplessness of civilised nations 
in face of admitted and growing ills disgraces the 
Christian world.” 


The 


(2) DR. GUINNESS ROGERS. 

The Nineteenth Century contains also a paper on the 
subject by Dr. Guinness Rogers. After deploring the 
excesses of enthusiasm and of cynicism which had greeted 
the Rescript, Dr. Rogers proceeds :— 

Let it be frankly admitted by those who hope most from-it 
and who are the most sincere admirers of its author, that the 
time of its publication was not opportune. So far as the 
English people and the impression to be produced on them 
were concerned, it could hardly have appeared under more 
inauspicious circumstances. The feeling against Russia was 
then at its height, and it is hard to say that it was without 
justification. . . . 

Be this as it may, there is certainly no sufficient reason for 
casting the shadow of a doubt on the sincerity of the Tsar. 
Possibly a keener sense of humour would have prevented him 
from taking a step so utterly at variance with the whole conduct 
of his administration. But the comment which it was sure to 
provoke was so obvious that for my own part I believe that his 
action was due to strong personal conviction. . . . 

It has certainly required no small amount of independence of 
mind, resolution, and courage for a ruler whose words must 
carry with them so much weight and authority to take a step 
which must infallibly expose him to severe criticism, and bring 
him into conflict not only with the representatives of other 
peoples, but even with his own ministers. 

A conference which would be a great international tribunal 
might be of inestimable value. Unhappily our recent expe- 
riences of the Concert of Europe do not encourage very sanguine 
anticipations on this point. But the Tsar’s proposition is before 
us, and Great Britain will have much to do in giving it practical 
effect. One thing is certain, the nation understands clearly 
the value of peace, and will readily make sacrifices in order to 
secure it. 





THE clamour raised by the anti-Dreyfusites against the 
French Protestants lends additional interest to the 


“Glimpses of Protestant France,”—its persistence and 
its recent extension—which are given in the Sunday at 
Home for November. 
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DR. DILLON ON THE PEACE RESCRIPT. 


From Dr. Dillon’s thirty-four page paper in the 
Contemporary have elsewhere been taken the passages 
giving the gist of M. Bliokh’s now world-famous book on 
War. The writer has himself much besides to say. He 
dismisses the idea of an international tribunal as for the 
present Utopian. No British Minister would ever trust 
the title deeds of a single square mile of our Colonial 
possessions—or, for example, the Fashoda question—to the 
arbitrament of a Court of foreign Powers. How could 
such a Court decide the quest after Colonial expansion 
such as Germany’s prolific cradle demands, or after 
markets such as are being scrambled for in the Far East? 
The idea of the Court enforcing its decisions by armed 
hosts is derided—not too wisely—as the casting out of 
devils by Beelzebub. 

WARFARE NOW IMPOSSIBLE. 

Dr. Dillon grants Bliokh’s reductio ad impossibile of 
war :— 

Warfare under present conditions—é.¢., with alliance pitted 
against alliance, is become virtually impossible ; for no com- 
mander, not even Moltke himself were he to arise from the dead, 
could direct the movements of the enormous bodies of m2n who 
would take the field in any one of the great belligerent countries ; 
and if a thaumaturgic leader were found, the difficulty of 
supplying the army with food, ammunition, and medicaments 
would still prove insoluble ; nor could the money necessary to 
carry on the war for nearly two years—the probable duration of 
such a conflict—be found by the peoples or expended by the 
Governments without entailing a national calamity. And lastly, 
this Titanic trial of strength would not furnish a definite and 
final solution of any of the problems which it was intended to 
settle ; it would merely give rise to a revised gospel of revenge 
and inaugurate a new period of ruinous rivalry in military 
preparations. 


MURAVIEFF AND THE TSAR—EGO ET REX MEUS. 


Passing to discuss the Rescript itself, Dr. Dillon admits 
its necessary limitations :—“ Count Muravieff is well 
aware that the utmost that can at present be hoped for is 
a convention regulating the maximum of armaments.” 
He frequently insists on this Minister having the power of 
practical decision in his hands :— 

Alexander III. was his own Foreign Minister, but Nicholas II. 
isnot. Having chosen a fitting person for the post, he honours 
him with his implicit confidence and confers upon him complete 
liberty of action. There would be nothing surprising, therefore, 
if the spontaneous impulsive idealism of the noble-minded Tsar 
were chastened and regulated by the political caution of his 
Foreign Secretary. 

AN EPITOME OF EUROPEAN OPINIONS. 

Dr. Dillon’s criticisms are not based on his own 
opinion merely :— 

I have lately had occasion to discuss it in all its bearings with 
statesmen, diplomatists, and journalists of various ,countries in 
most of the capitals of Europe, including ‘‘ Liberal” and ‘‘ Con- 
servative ” Russians and Germans, loyal Finns and peace-loving 
Swedes, and they nearly all declared that while the noble-minded 
Tsar, if left to himself, would speedily translate into acts all that 
is really feasible in the two schemes, his Minister will naturally 
confine his efforts to the realisation of those points which niay be 
found to further, or tally with, the main currents of Russia’s 
foreign policy. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY: CHINA AND INDIA. 


Here lies their first difficulty :— 

Descending now from the abstract to the concrete, we find 
that one of the most disturbing factors in the present political 
situation is Russia’s intense desire to ‘‘ lease,” ‘ protect,” or 
“maintain the integrity” of China and Corea to the ultimate 
exclusion of Great Britain. 
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Next are cited Russia’s designs on India. Says Dr, 
Dillon :— 

No man can visit that country and convers> with its leading 
men without acquiring the profound conviction that they, one 
and all, honestly believe and frankly proclaim it to be part of 
their country’s mission to supplant England, sooner or later, in 
the guardianship of India. If all Russian diplomatists, states. 
men, officers of the army and navy, and journalists were asked 
to-morrow to give their honest opinion on the matter, I hold 
that at least ten to one would bear out my statement. 

FINNISH AND AMERICAN DIFFICULTIES. 


Another difficulty is the Finnish Military Bill, which 
aims at a great increase in the strength of the Finnish 
army, and consequent increase in the taxation of Finland, 
along with the despatch of the Finnish troops to Russia 
and of Russian troops to Finland. This is declared by 
the Swedes to be “in flagrant contradiction” with the 
Imperial Rescript. A more serious difficulty is the 
possible attitude of non-European Powers. “ Suppose 
that the American Republics saw fit to stand aloof’ 
England’s attitude would of necessity be seriously 
modified. 

“THE MASTER FACT.” 

Dr. Dillon resumes :— 

The master fact of the situation is this—that while all nations 
would benefit to a great extent financially but not politically by 
the adoption of both these humanitarian schemes, Russia would 
reap enormous political as well as financial advantages compared 
with which those accruing to the other States may seem 
insignificant. 

At the same time the savings she thus made possible she 
would spend on what are military preparations—though 
not armaments—such as the Siberian railway and _ its 
Chinese extension, the Riga-Kherson canal, and naval 
ports. 

RUSSIAN NAVAL POLICY. 

Her naval programme was launched before the 
Rescript, and needs time to be carried out :— 

Her enormous standing army was just as little needed as the 
navy to repel an invasion. Army and navy were meant to serve 
as levers for an aggressive foreign policy. . .. In defence of 
every ton of her merchant marine, Russia expends one hundred 
and thirty francs, while France spends one hundred and two 
francs, and England only sixteen. The effect of the league, as 
construed by Count Muravieff, should it ever be established, 
would . . . afford Russia the time needed to consolidate her 
latest acquisitions, the money required for those great naval and 
railway schemes which serve as the material basis of her foreign 
policy; and, over and above all this, an opportunity of 
enlisting the services of nature, who multiplies her population by 
two in the space of fifty years. . To suspect Count 
Muravieff of insincerity therefore is consequently tantamount to 
suspect him of insanity. 


IF. 

The policy which Dr. Dillon suggests for Great Britain 
is thus guardedly stated :— 

With regard to the British Government, than which there is 
no more peace-loving body of men in the world, they may be 
relied upon cordially to adhere to the ‘‘ general peace” scheme 
if, as one hopes, the Conference succeeds in framing a working 
plan for catablishing a league compatible with the maintenance 
of full British independence, for ensuring the pee of the 
international tribunal’s awards, the unanimity of the Powers in 
proceeding against petty mischief-making States, and_ the 
enforcement of all decrees without resorting to tyrannical 
meesures or to military force; and their acquiescence in the 
plan for disarmament must depend partly upon the attitude of 
the non-European Great Powers, and partly upon the assent of 
all members of the league to a comprehensive and satisfactory 
definition of the term ‘‘armaments” as employed in Count 
Muravieft’s circular. 
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THE FASHODA QUESTION. 
ABSOLUTELY ONLY ONE Way OUT. 

+ Mr. DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, writing in the Contem- 

| porary, points out that the whole trouble is part of the 

' retribution due for the irreparable betrayal of Gordon, 

' and for the cowardly and reckless evacuation of the 





M. LIOTARD. 


Soudan. Gordon foresaw and prophesied it all. There 
is “the certainty that you will eventually be forced to 
smash up the Mahdi under greater difficulties.” We 
never clearly revealed our intention to resume control 
over the dependent provinces until the Anglo-Congolese 
Convention of 1894, under which we leased the Bahr- 
Gazelle province, including Fashoda, to the Congo State. 
But France protested against this Convention, diminished 
the leased region to the enclave of Lado, and actually 
wrested from the Congo State stations it had founded 
north of Mbomu. “The attenuation of that lease by the 
French Government without any reference to us was a 
far more flagrant act of unfriendliness than Marchand’s 
presence at Fashoda, yet its settlement was allowed to 
stand over.” 
REVIVE THE ANGLO-CONGOLESE CONVENTION. 
The writer suggests this way out :— 
France cannot retain Fashoda nor can she be allowed to 
ss any portion of the Bahr-Gazelle contiguous to the Nile. 
e question is how this retirement can be effected in a graceful 
manner without the least appearance of constraint or compulsion 
on either side. There is absolutely only one way of arriving at 
this desirable conclusion, and that is a reviving the Anglo- 
Congolese Convention of May 1894 by which the Bahr-Gazelle 
was leased to King Leopold. France cannot have that pro- 
vince, or, to be accurate, the greater part of it, but she will very 
likely fight for the honour of her flag sooner than retreat. On 
the other hand, she would beyond doubt readily avail herself of 
a third course—that the province in dispute should pass into the 
hands of the Belgians. 
_The territory was only leased to King Leopold during 
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his reign, and to his independent successors ; it was not 
under the French right of pre-emption. In return we were 
to get the strip of land uniting Lakes Albert Edward 
and Tanganyika; but Germany and France both 
protested. 
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Dr. ROGERS’ VIEW. 

Writing on the Tsar’s project in the Nineteenth Century, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers expresses himself vigorously on the 
Fashoda trouble :— 

The idea of a war between France and England about some 
little territory on the Nile seems too absurd to be entertained 
outside Bedlam. International relations indeed would become 
all but impossible if an expedition like that of Major Mar- 
chand’s were to furnish a solid basis for a claim to territory, 
and that in a region where another and a friendly Power has 
already a recognised position. It is surely a preposterous con- 
tention that a small exploring company, whose expedition, 
according to their own Government, has no political signifi- 
cance, who are hundreds of miles away from their supports, 
who have established no hold of any kind upon the country 
or its people, and who would hardly have had a chance of 
being there at all but for the action of the English army, 
should by the mere hoisting of a flag secure certain territorial 
rights for the French Republic. 

A SUGGESTED EXCHANGE. 

The Edinburgh gives a very interesting historical 
survey of the European Powers in West Africa, and 
dealing with the question of the Congo Free State, hopes 
that France may yet exercise her right of pre-emption 
and, in the interests of civilisation, it is to be desired that 
she should succeed to this heritage :— 

The work done for humanity by France in Africa has not 
been adequately recognised in this country. She keeps the 
peace exceedingly well and maintains an imperial police through 
her wide dominion, which is thus freed from the incessant slave- 
raiding that has been the haunting curse of Africa. To put 
down slave-raiding is the first duty and the second and the third 
of Europe in Africa, and no Power has done more in this 
direction than France. She has not yet made her colonies pay, 
largely because of her insatiable military ambition ; the budget 





MAJOR MARCHAND. 


of the Congo Frangais, which is at peace, has been starved to 
feed the army in Senegambia and Dahomey. But the plain 
truth is that France does not want Africa for trade. She wants 
it as an exercising ground for her army and as an outlet for the 
spirit of militarism which in that country demands a war, as 
Napoleon III. said, every four years. So long as Africa pays 




































































LIEUTENANT BARATIER. 


her enough to maintain a large military establishment, France 
gets what she wants. 

The reviewer suggests that we should not attempt a 
European rule of Hausaland and Bornu, but should 
permeate them with English influence :— 

We can enormously facilitate the commercial movement of 
the country by introducing a currency, for none exists except 
the clumsy substitute of cowries. Already the Arab merchants 
in Kano use freely a Maria Theresa dollar, the one European 
coin recognised in Central Africa, which is still coined for 
import there. 

He urges a revision of the clause in the convention 
which grants to France the west coast of Lake Tchad, 
and suggests that, to secure our free hand from the Nile 
to Lake Tchad, we would gladly give France an equally 
free hand west of the Niger even to the point of ceding 
the Gambia. 


THE TEST OF THE STRONGER PURSE. 


In an article entitled “Many Memories of Many 
People,” the Edinburgh reviewer quotes from Senior’s 
journals an interesting remark of Thiers which he applies 
to the present situation :— 

‘* War,” said Thiers to Senior in 1860, ‘Sis now mainly a 
question of money, and we are twice as rich as youare. After 
deducting the interest of your debt you have only £36,000,000 
a year ; we have £60,000,000. Your debt is £700,000,000, ours 
is not £400,000,000.” The speaker might have put his case 
more strongly, for our debt in 1860 was very much heavier than 
he supposed, having risen from the Crimean War to over 
£800,000,000, but how strange the contrast between then and 
now! We have gone on steadily diminishing our debt, while 
France has gone on as steadily increasing hers. Now our debt, 
huge as it is, does not amount to one-half of the tremendous 
burden which is piled upon the shoulders of our neighbours. 
And yet France is the country in which the recent proposal of 
the y trek of Russia has met with most opposition. Still 
cherishing the dream of winning back from Germany the 
provinces she lost in the last war, provinces which were even in 
1870 ‘at least as German as French, she sacrifices everything to 
increasing ‘armaments, which are already ‘altogether out 'of 
proportion ‘either to her strength or her‘needs. This extrava- 
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gance, combined with the reckless expenditure on unprofitable 
public works, is hurrying France towards a not very distant 
bankruptcy, and national bankruptcy in such a country means 
social disorders of the most formidable kind. 

COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE SOUDAN, 

The Quarterly, discussing the future of the Soudan, 
anticipates that France will not seriously contest our 
hold of the Soudan, her occupation of Fashoda being a 
distinct violation of Egyptian territory. The writer js 
somewhat sceptical of the transformation which British 
management is said to have effected in the Egyptian 
soldier, and insists on the necessity of keeping British 
troops in the Soudan. The great thing is to get the 
railway pushed on to Khartoum, after which the British 
garrison in the Soudan could be reduced to a very small 
force. The only effective way of suppressing the slave 
trade is to do away with the need of slave porterage by 
opening railways, roads, and lines of river-boats. Passing 
to consider the commercial value of the Soudan, the writer 
mentions that up to the date of the insurrection the 
receipts from the Soudan always exceeded the exyendi- 
ture :— 

Sir Samuel Baker, who was a good judge of such matters, 
concluded that the Scudan, as an agricultural country, would, 
under decent government, prove more productive and more 
fertile than any other part of Egypt. In support of his own 
belief in this assertion we may mention that Sir Samuel, within 
a few years of his death, was in negotiation with certain 
financiers in Berlin, with the view of obtaining a concession 
from the German Government, in virtue of which the Soudan 
was to be reconquered, with the assistance of German troops or 
of native troops drilled and commanded by German officers, and 
then developed by a company holding its charter from Germany. 
The scheme was favourably received at Berlin, but was not 
carried further, on representations being made to its author that 
the prosecution of his project might hamper the action of our 
own Government in Egypt. 

Another proof is cited : 

As soon as the advance on Khartoum was announced, a group 
of Egyptian financiers, whose houses had formerly been inter- 
ested in the Soudan trade, offered a very large sum of money 
down—we believe a million sterling—and engaged to undertake 
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the cost of the administration of the Soudan for a considerable 

jod at their own risk, provided that they were granted a 
conezssion to govern the Soudan after its reconquest, on terms 
which would have left Egypt a substantial share in any profit 
derived from the operations of the company which the con- 
cessionaires proposed to found. The offer was declined, partly 
from political considerations, and partly from a general con- 
yiction, on the part of the Egyptian authorities, that the 
development of the Soudan was too profitable an enterprise to 
let pass out of their own hands. 

THE CHANGE IN ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE TO EGYPT. 

A writer in the Edinburgh, reviewing the story of 
Egypt in the nineteenth century, remarks on the peculiar 
“note of the dynasty,” that “each successive Khedive 
attempts to reverse his predecessor’s action as much as 
possible.” He quotes a saying of Mehemet Ali to 
Burckhardt :— 

“The great fish swallow the small,” he said to Burckhardt at 
the time, ‘‘and Egypt is necessary to England for supplying 
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corn to Malta and Gibraltar... . Eugland must some day 
take Egypt as her share of the Turkish Empire.” 

He thus summarises the remarkable change which has 
come over the general temper of the British public :— 


There was a season when the prevailing tone as regards 
Egypt was irritated exasperation. The disaster to Hicks’s army, 
the bitter necessity of allowing ‘‘ the bloody sponge” to be 
passed over the Soudan, the tardy relief expedition and death of 
Gordon, the apparently hopeless financial and administrative 
imbroglio in Egypt and the diplomatic embarrassments it 
involved, were topics that could not be discussed without a 
sense of humiliation and hopelessness. The change cam2 
gradually. By degrees the public began to give ear to the 
stories of the extraordinary achievements of the little band of 
English officials under Sir Evelyn Baring. A strong humani- 
tarian interest was aroused ; a sense of the moral responsibility 
we had incurred towards the Egyptian people and a legitimate 
pride in their deliverance from bondage wrought by our hands 
grew uptogether. The growing public curiosity was fascinated 
and instructed in the nick of time by Sir Alfred Milner’s brilliant 
book which made Egypt and our work in Egypt a household 
word throughout the land. The public made up its mind that 


it would see the work through, and would not ‘‘ be worried out 
of Egypt.” . . . The conviction is irresistible that our occupa- 
tion must be indefinite. 
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THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 
VARIOUS VIEWS OF AFFAIRS IN THE FAR EAsT. 
Mr. A. MICHIE writes in the National Review on 

“ Persons and Politics in Pekin.” He declares that “the 

game of Far Eastern politics for some years past has 

been played entirely over our head.” “ Such practical 
statesmen as there are in China have been slowly and 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that English friend- 
ship is NO USE.” The alternative now is to leave the 

Chinese to their own devices or to coerce them. Success 

has always attended the second, failure the first course. 

“ The vast empire is waiting to be moulded into shape.” 

BEGIN WITH A RAILWAY BOARD. 

The first step he recommends to England and the 
commercial Powers is this :— 

To go no further as a commencement than the crying want of 
the moment, a coherent railway policy, and an efficient railway 
administration, what more reasonable than for the Powers inter- 
ested in promoting the prosperity of China to unite in urging, 
that is pressing, and, not to put too fine a point upon it, forcing 
the Government of China to establish such a service? A Board 
constituted to maintain the full Imperial authority while assimi- 
lating a foreign Executive, which would reduce to order the 
dangerous scramble for concessions, and thus admit of railway 
extension throughout the Empire without importing into it 
political explosives, might not only be productive of incalculable 
benefits to all concerned but afford besides a basis for ulterior 
and more widely-diffused reforms. . . . There is the standing 
precedent of the Maritime Customs, which perfectly fulfils the 
essential conditions of maintenance of the Imperial authority 
combined with the free employment of a foreign Executive. 

Mr. DRAGE ALARMED. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage, M.P., writing on England 
and Russia in the Far East in the October Forum, 
predicts that the struggle between these Powers “ will be 
one not only for our daily bread, but also for existence 
itself. Freedom of thought and freedom of conscience 
are involved no less than political and commercial 
freedom.” The ascendency of Russia threatens our 
trade. “A well-known traveller has stated that every 
port, every town, every village which passes into French 
or Russian hands is an outlet closed to Bradford, Man- 
chester, and Bombay. A prohibitive duty of 25 to 30 per 
cent. is laid by Russia on all English goods.” Russia is 
resolutely opposed to the introduction of British capital, 
and even seeks to exclude British shipping and British 
subjects. “A Russian law has been passed, which 
comes into force in 1900, under which goods forwarded 
from Russian ports, whether in Europe or the Far East, 
must be carried in Russian ships.” Mr. Drage quotes 
what he describes as an authoritative pronouncement 
through a well-known German traveller, by Prince 
Uchtomsky, the president of the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
and editor of the St. Petersburg Viedomosti—that “the 
pith of the Prince’s ideas is the overthrow of England ; 
obviously he has a war in view, and that in the near 
future.” The practical advice founded on this gloomy 
foreboding is that “ we must now draw a line round our 
possessions, and make the crossing of that line a casus 
belli, The article was written before the Tsar’s rescript 
was published, but a postscript is added in which Mr. 
Drage says the only question an international conference 
could ask is: What reductions does Russia propose to 
make in her army and navy? The Russian navy, he 
maintains, is far larger in proportion to the commercial 
interests it has to protect than that of Great Britain. 

AMERICAN INTEREST IN CHINA. 


Mr. Wharton Barker, writing in the October Engineer- 
ing, expects that the consumptive capacity of the Chinese 
















































































will only increase with their productive capacity, and 
that they will continue to be self-supporting :— 

So we need not look to China for a great market for our 
products. When the development of China comes, whether as 
an empire, or as a divided people under the tutelage of others, 
Chinamen will supply their own markets. Chinese rail mills 
will roll the rails for Chinese railroads, Chinese manufactories 
will make the cloth to clothe Chinese backs. In other words, 
China will be no more dependent than she is now. She will 
be self-sustaining, capable of making at low cost practically all 
that her people consume—an agricultural and mining and 
manufacturing country, not an importing country. The prime 
question for the people of the rest of the world will not be 
whether they may manufacture to clothe the backs of the 
Chinese, but whether the awakened Chinese may not clothe thz 
backs of others. 


He disapproves of the current policy of obtaining 
Chinese concessions, and suggests the establishment of 
an American Joint Stock Company for doing business of 
all kinds within the borders of China, with a paid-up 
capital of at least twenty million dollars. 


AMERICA’S POLICY. 


Mr. Mark B. Dunnell, formerly U.S. Deputy Consul- 
General at Shanghai, writes in the North American 
Review on the United States policy in China. He 
declares :— bt 

As resp2cts number of residents and volum:2 Of trade, the 
United States has larger interests in China than any European 
Power save England. And yet, when these large interests were 
threatened, our Government ignominiously left their defence to 
England. If the administration has any policy in China it 
would appear to be the inglorious one of leaving England to 
fight unaided the battle for open markets, and then com: in 
and enjoy the fruits of her valour under the ‘‘most favoured 
nation clause.” - 

He discusses in order, Russian, German, French and 
British advances, and describes the peaceful acquisition of 
Manchuria as “the most brilliant diplomatic triumph of 
the century.” He welcomes the prospect of Russia 
reforming the government, roads, currency and police of 
Manchuria. He says :— 

We should join with England in demanding written assurances 
from China that, in any future concessions that may bz granted in 
Manchuria, our present trading privileges shall be properly 
safeguarded. If we can receive unequivocal assurances of 
equality of opportunity with Russia in the Manchurian markets, 
we shall view her occupancy with unqualified approval. 


On the much controverted value of Wei-Hai-Wei he 
declares :— 

Americans are undivided in the opinion that a strong British 
fortress at Wei-Hai-Wei between the Russians at Port Arthur 
and the Germans at Kiao-Chou will render American interests 
in North China more secure. The stronger England becomes 
in China the less likely are Russia, Germany and France to 
impose discriminating duties within their concessions. 

He hails with great delight the announcement that a 
company of English capitalists has just received a sixty- 
years’ concession of the coal and iron fields in the 
Province of Shansi. After pointing out that America is 
concerned with the integrity of Chinese trade and not 
the integrity of Chinese territory, he sums up his policy 
by saying :— 

In short, our policy in China should be, concert of action 
with England so far as our interests are identical, opposition to 
the partition of China by every means short of war, and 
opposition to partition of territorial grants even to the extremity 
of war if the preservation of our present treaty rights of trade 
cannot be guaranteed. No Power or combination of Powers 
would for a moment think of opposing the joint demand of 
England and the United States for open markets in China. 
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The demand would be too reasonable and the combined strength 
too overwhelming. The powerful fleet of Japan would eagerly join 
those of England and the United States to sustain such a policy, 
The only objection to this policy he finds in what he calls 
“the historic enmity” between America and England, 
but he rejoices that the Cuban War has repaid its cost 
by disclosing to the world the solidarity of English- 
speaking people. 
THE EMPRESS-REGENT. 


Among the many peculiarities of the Chinese situation, 
one of the most peculiar is the personality of the Empress- 
Regent. Blackwood for November gives an interesting 
account of this lady, who, in defiance of all law, has held 
and holds to-day the chief power of China. She was but 
the secondary wife of the Emperor Hsien-féng, but as 
mother of his heir she ranked with the widow proper as 
Regent of her son. Yet, in spite of a stern Salic law, 
she ruled China for twenty-eight years (1861-1889), for 
fourteen years during her own son’s minority, and again 
fourteen years during the minority of the present Emperor. 
Her character could not be hid, even by the seclusion 
imposed by Chinese custom :— 

Her career has been consistent, and she remains what she has 
often been called, the ‘‘ only man in the empire.” Possessed by 
three passions, of which the two having p-lf and power for their 
object have survived the more transient one, and still gather 
strength with ‘advancing years, the portrait of her Majesty that 
is most intelligible to the European comprehension is that which 
represents her as a counterpart of Catherine II. 


“THE ONLY MAN IN THE EMPIRE.” 


The death of her co-Regent and of even her son have 
both been attributed to her ; even though the last rag of 
right to rule died with him. She soon made good by 
coup d’état the defects of legality :— 

*.The Empress so-call2d caused her own sister’s child to be 
snatched out of its warm bed on a bitter night and conveyed into 
the Palace, when he was proclaimed Emperor at daybreak. 


When this child came of age, ten years ago, 
the Regent tentered into a private ttreaty with the Emperor 
whereby, in making over to him full powers, she specifically 
reserved to herself certain articles, twenty-five in number ; and 
she retained in her possession a most important seal, without 
which the Emperor’s authority could never be complete. It is 
this convention, signed, sealed, and delivered, between Emperor 
and Regent that is at the bottom of the struggle and the defeat of 
the weaker party, whichhas been announced within the last month. 


The rivalries of the Empress-party and the Emperor- 
party have been at the bottom of the fluctuating policy 
of the Palace :— 

We have written so far to little purpose if any reader believes 
that it is questions of reform or any other question but the old 
one of ‘‘ins” and ‘‘outs” that divide the Chinese Imperial 
family. Things are not what they seem, and any stone is good 
enough to throw at an enemy. 


HOW SHE MIGHT BE UTILISED. 

The writer holds the practical conclusion of the whole 
matter for us to be that, “ be her motives, character, and 
sentiments what they may, the Usurper is de facto sove- 
reign by virtue of her force of will and the absence of 
capable rivals ” :— 

The quality of the Empress’s rule can only be judged by what 
it was during the Regency, when she was at the head of every 
movement that partook of the character of reform. Foreign 
diplomacy has failed, for want of a definite centre of volition 
and sensation to act upon. It had no fulcrum for its lever. 
Hence only force has ever succeeded in China. With a woman 
like the Empress might it not be possible really to transact 
business ? 
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THE DREYFUS CASE. 
Civ1L ASSESSORS NEEDED IN COURTS-MARTIAL. 

THE National Review for October ran through several 
editions in consequence of its articles on the Dreyfus 
case. The November number has two papers on the 
same subject. Mr. F. C. Conybeare writes on French 
military justice. He quotes a description of the scene 
of the prisoner’s degradation from a French journal of 
1895. He goes over the counts in the indictment of 
Dreyfus, and shows how every virtue he possessed and 
the difficulty found in finding colourable evidence against 
him were twisted into offences. Mr. Conybeare insists 
on the French adopting a simple reform if they wish to 
be protected from sinister comedies like this miserable 
Affaire :-— 

They must adopt the law which exists in Germany and 
elsewhere, and enact that a court-martial shall never sit without 
a civil assessor, who shall be a trained lawyer, and whose 
consent shall be necessary to their verdict. It would also be 
well to make the revision of a court-martial dependent, not on 
the good pleasure of the Keeper of the Seals or Minister of 
Justice, but on the demand of private individuals. France has 


had to wait nearly four years before it could get a Ministry 
ssessed of the moral courage that was wanted to reopen this 
infamous case. 
MILITARISM DOUBLED WITH JESUITRY. 
A yet greater danger, argues the writer, lies in the fact 
that the Army derides the civilian President and despises 
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{New York. 
THE MODERN FRENCH OCTOPUS. 


the Assembly. It is without a master, and not yet a 
master to itself; it is a standing menace to the Republic. 
Here is a most ominous statement :— 

In a good French regiment it is to-day impossible to be an 
officer without professing rigid Catholic and Royalist opinions. 
Most French officers are pupils of Jesuit crammers . . . At the 
same time Catholic clubs for soldiers have been started in all 
the barracks, and the enforcement of military service on 
Seminariats, instead of laicising the priests, as was hoped, has 
clericalised the Army. 

Rarely then have the tables been turned so completely 
on an intolerant secularism. But for his unpopularity 
with the Royalist officers, Boulanger might have made his 
coup. The Jesuit organs, the Lzdve Parole and the 
Croix, incite to murder and civil war, and “for three 
years past one has shuddered to see the children returning 
home from the Confessional schools ... and to hear 
their little voices shouting along the streets, ‘ Death to 
the Jews—death to the Protestants!’” “ Militarism 
doubled with Jesuitry is the curse of France.” 
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THE TSAR A DREYFUSARD. 


The editor, Mr. J. L. Maxse, reviews the orthodox 
theory of the case, the unorthodox theory set forth by 
Cavaignac, and “the Russian legend.” Russia, he says, 
has markedly altered her attitude from the time when 
her military attaché in Paris was loud in affirming the 
prisoner’s guilt. The affair being now no longer a domestic 
question, the Russian Government has made independent 
investigations. As a consequence, “his Imperial Majesty 
is said to have become a convinced Dreyfusard, and to 
take a sympathetic interest in the calamity that has over- 
taken an unhappy French officer.” The Law Fournal of 
St. Petersburg published an outspoken denunciation by 
M. Zakrewski,“ most eminent of Russian jurists,” in which 
he said :— 

‘* This astonishing infraction of the rules of all correct proce- 
dure renders the condemnation of Dreyfus null and void. Guil.y 
or not guilty, he has not been fairly tried. They have simp!y 
degraded and imprisoned him according to administrative 
procedure in countries where despotism reigns. It is the 
bringing back again of /ettres de cachet and of the Bastille, undet 
the pretext, it is true, of subserving reasons of State, as if that 
was not the pretext-which shielded the most iniquitous acts of 
the ancien régime.” The distinguished judge dealt with the 
Zola case in not less scathing terms. 

A CRUSHING REBUKE FROM RUSSIA, 

Such a crushing rebuke, coming from “‘ reactionary Russia ”’ 
to ‘‘enlightened France,” was felt to be unbearable, and it has 
been credibly asserted that M. Hanotaux, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in M. Meline’s Cabinet, addressed a remon- 
strance to the Russian Government in the interval between the 
appearance of M. Zakrewski’s first and second articles, an‘ 
sought to get the learned judge silenced, if not removed, but 
without success, as a second equally uncompromising article 
duly appeared in the Russian Law Journal. The reader will 
probably agree that among the bewildering episodes of ** ? Affaire 
Dreyfus” there are few more suggestive than this. A Russian 
judge is put up to warn her Republican ally in the most friendly 
way against the dangers of drifting into absolutist courses. Th: 
Republic thereupon appeals to the autocracy for the application 
of the censorship, and is promptly snubbed. 

The Zakrewski view, shared by the Tsar, has reasserted itself, 
and the most recent expressions of opinion in the authorised 
Russian press have been as outspoken as the famous Law 
Journal articles previously quoted from. The Novoe Vrentya, 
In an article on September 27th, declared that it would have 
been a suicidal act for the Brisson Cabinet to have refused 
revision. 

THE AMAZING INEPTITUDE OF THE FRENCH STAFF. 


Mr. Maxse laughs to scorn the idea that Russia was 
the Power implicated in the surreptitious acquisition of 
secret documents. Germany and Italy were the two 
Powers mentioned and meant. One important result of 
the Dreyfus muddle is adduced :— 

The amazing ineptitude disclosed by the French War Office 
and the Headquarter Staff—putting aside its criminal propen- 
sities—has already struck a damaging blow, not merely at the 
prestige of France, but also at the prestige of the alliance. Ask 
any German officer whether he is still haunted by that night- 
mare which has kept him awake during the past decade, of 
being caught between the hammer and the anvil of the French 
and Russian armies? He will tell you that his anxiety is 
over since he has learnt that the hammer is in the hands of 
blunderers. 

“THE PRIEST AND THE JEW.”, 


In the November Fortnightly, an Anglo-Parisian 
journalist discourses on “ The France of To-day.” His 


diagnosis seems to be that the priest and the Jew between 
them have brought France to her present pass. He 
recalls the heated way in which the French clergy flung 

















themselves into the Kulturkampf which was raging in 
Germany, and the emphatic protest which Bismarck in 
consequence lodged with M. Gambetta. This, he opines, 
sheds a new light on the famous declaration of Gambetta, 
that “clericalism is the enemy.” He also recalls that 
in May, 1881, Baron de Rothschild entertained Gambetta ; 
and Gambetta, himself of Italian parentage and Jewish 
origin, declared, “The priest is the Past, the Jew is 
the Future.” Gradually, all the administration of many 
departments was entrusted to Jews. Then came the 
collapse of “ L’Union Générale,” the avowedly aristocratie 
Catholic bank, owing to a combination between /a 
haute finance, which is almost purely Jewish, and /a 
haute banque, which is almost purely Protestant. When 
Gambetta died, forty-seven out of eighty departments 
were in the hands of Jewish prefects. Anti-Semitism was 
a natural consequence. The Jews had not pluck enough 
to protest against the alliance with Jew-baiting Russia, 
and the Grand Staff threw in its lot with the Anti-Semites. 
“From that day the Dreyfus case has practically been 
used as a blister to draw the Anti-Semitic movement to a 
head” ; and, until cleared from the charge, the Grand 
Staff must stand suspected of having deliberately applied 
that blister. The allies of Dreyfus are principally, the 
writer considers, composed of unsuccessful agitators, who 
have not gained the posts they wished for under the 
Republic. ““‘ The Parisians, they are the Nation,” and 
they are tired of government by speechmaking ; but “ the 
providential man” has not yet arrived to turn their unrest 


to account. 
—— + 


MADAME DREYFUS AND HER HOME LIFE. 

Miss MARY SPENCER WARREN contributes an inter- 
view with Madame Dreyfus to Cassel/l’s Magazine for 
November. The arrangement of the interview and the 
connected correspondence have, it is stated, been attended 
with great difficulties, owing to the espionage carried on 
by the French authorities. Miss Warren states :— 

For some time now Madame has resided at a quiet little 
village on the Seine, a few miles out of Paris. Here she can 
obtain greater seclusion for herself, with fresh country air and 
the delights of a garden for her children. The village is 
beautifully situated, and the house stands in a charming garden, 
bright with flower-beds and lawn, flanked by pine, acacia, and 
other trees. 


The writer describes the unfortunate lady as— 
tall, majestic, yet graceful, with a wealth of dark hair beautifully 
arranged, a clear complexion, large expressive eyes, and a sweet 
though sad smile. A face that shows marks of suffering, but on 
which the predominant expressions are straightforwardness and 
kindness. Emphatically, Lucie Dreyfus is a lady of great 
beauty. 


Of her home life, before the trial, the writer declares :-— 

Her marriage, unlike many in France, was one of pure 
affection, and over the first few years of wedded existence no 
cloud came: the husband was absorbed in his profession and 
his home, and the wife in her husband and household. When 
not at his duties, Captain Dreyfus was invariably with his wife ; 
in her own words, ‘* We were all in all to each other.” What 
it must have been to such a couple when they were suddenly 
and forcibly torn from each other, no pen can describe. 

Miss Warren considers that the poor prisoner has 
abundant reason to be proud of his children :-— 

Pierre, his mother tells me, is the living image of his father. 
He is tall, well-built, and thoroughly manly, giving the impres- 
sion of a more advanced age than the seven years which can 
actually be credited to him. He has a high forehead, large 
dark eyes, nose of the Grecian type, and a firm but sweet- 
tempered mouth ; a very intelligent, bright boy in every respect. 
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ENGLISH LETTERS AND THE PROSPECT OF WAR, 

“A, B. C. D.” begins the November Blackwood with 
“ some opinions ” on modern men and women of letters, 
several of which have “snap” in them. Peace and 
plenty, he holds, are enemies of art. We have got over 
the illusions about “liberty” which set authors crazy a 
century ago. The old materialism and agnosticism haye 
been found wanting. He finds “science, science every- 
where, not literature” ; “we have a little mysticism, a 
revival of ritual in the churches, the beginnings of a feeling 
for imperialism, perhaps an idea or two more. Certainly 
enthusiasm is at a very low ebb.” 

There are only four names in the front rank of 
importance—Mr. Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and Mr. Henley. Of Mr. Swinburne’s earlier 
poetry the writer exclaims :— 

Have we elsewhere a thing like to it? Lines as musical, 
here and there, we have: such a volume of music nowhere, 
There is beauty of form that is imperishable. 

Mr. Meredith is pronounced to be “the great 
psychologist of comedy—the one great writer of comedy 
alive.” He complains that Mr. Andrew Lang was 
“snappish, in fact, and time does not seem greatly to 
have mellowed him.” This “ dictator of letters” did not 
use his power advisedly. Passing to fiction, the critic 
observes :—- 

The wider the popularity, the more solemn and unsmiling, as 
a rule, is the novel. Those works of Mr. Hall Caine and Miss 
Corelli which I have read are without a smile, without even a 
grin. 

Of that “novelist of intellect,” Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
he writes :— 

She observes types and appearances, and is eminent in the 
creation of unpleasant women. The lady called Marcella is, I 
think, only a degree less odious than the aggressive and 
unreasonable heroine of ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” There was 
also a minx of the most horrid type in “‘ Sir George Tressady.” 

Of Mr. Barrie he says :— 

‘*Sentimental Tommy” was unique: the childhood of an 
artist in all its probable pathos was never better done. 

The writer hopes for better things as the result of 
war :— 

That England will have to fight a great Power, and if so, 
then more than one, within the lives of us who are only middle- 
aged, is known to be the sure opinion of our statesmen. It may 
come in a few years, and it cannot be delayed for a generation. 
It may be impious to hope for such a war ; but who can doubt 
that it will do us good as a people if, as there is happily a good 
chance, we come out of it conquerors? Who can doubt that we 
shall sweat out the bad blood which loves charlatans and 
tolerates incompetence, and is beguiled by cant of every sort * 
And who but hopes that it will give us great men, as wars and 
convulsions have given us before, in letters and in more 
important things ? 

If such atime is coming, it has a worthy harbinger in the 
poetry of Mr. Kipling and Mr. Henley. But if such a time is 
coming, we look to it for more than a literature of fighting. It 
is to stir us in all directions and bring forth greatness everywhere. 
It is to give us statesmen and a free hand to the governors of 
our empire ; it is to silence ignorance and false sentiment and 
sympathy with our enemies, abroad. or those of our household. 
And especially in the regions of fancy and emotion it is to give 
us poets of every sort, and great novels, great essayists, and 
great comedies. We shall call it an evil thing, and none but 
fools will enter upon it with a light heart, but it will hold great 
gifts for us or our children. 

rerrrrrrererwraernraorre—~=~"n I 

THE personages described in the Sunday Magazine 
for November are the Rev. Canon Barnett, of Toynbee 
Hall, and the Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Carr’s Lane Chapel, 
Birmingham. 
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FRANCE’S SINEWS OF WAR: 
STRAINED TO SNAPPING POINT. 


SucH is the conclusion to be drawn from Mr. W. R. 
Lawson’s paper in the November Nasional Review— 
“The Financial Strain on France.” Beginning with the 
pleasantry that “the Latin race, if it could live without 

litics, might be the happiest and most prosperous in 
urope,” Mr. Lawson goes on to point out that bad 
finance is the invariable accompaniment of their bungling 
attempts at self-government. He compares the propor- 
tion of French population to that of the rest of Europe. 
In the seventeenth century France had 38 per cent. of 
the aggregate population of the Great Powers ; in 1789, 
a per cent.; at the end of the Napoleonic wars, 20 per 
cent. ; and to-day, 13 per cent. 

THE SUM TOTAL OF FRENCH WEALTH. 

In the days of the Grand Monarch, more than half the 
wealth of Europe was concentrated in England and 
France. What a change now !— 

Nine or ten years ago an estimate was made of the accu- 
mulated wealth of Europe by the chief of the Statistical Bureau 
ofthe French Ministry of Finance. He worked out a magnifi- 
emt total of 1,000 milliards of francs, each milliard being 
equivalent to 40 millions sterling. To the six Great Powers he 
assigned about nine-tenths of the whole, or goo milliards. 
Great Britain he placed at the head of his list with 250 milliards, 
France second with 200 milliards, Germany was a bad third with 
17o milliards, and Russia a very poor fourth with 110 milliards. 
Austria and Italy brought up the rear with 100 milliards and 
60 milliards respectively. 

_ France has relatively sunk behind since then :— 

With a stationary population, an unprogressive foreign trade, 
anarrow range of domestic industry, and productive powers 
hampered in almost every direction by restrictive laws, her 
ee burdens increase faster than her capacity to bear them. 

ile she is indisputably first among the nations in the magni- 
tude of her national debt, it is doubtful if she now ranks even 
third as regards national resources. 

A BAD QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

“The nineteenth century has been a hard time for 
France, and especially the last quarter of it.” The Franco- 
German war, the more costly Commune, the still more 
destructive phylloxera, the Avach of 1883, the colossal 
losses in the Panama Canal, have formed a ghastly pro- 
cession of disaster. “ Sir Robert Giffen reckoned that the 
war cost it 1,000 millions sterling to start with, and its later 
disasters taken altogether might not be overrated at 
another thousand millions.” The French debt in 1870 was 
nearly 500 millions sterling ; in 1876 nearly 796 millions 
sterling. The service of debt for 1876 was 46; millions 
sterling ; for 1898 is 50% millions sterling. The public 
debt swallows up 362 per cent. of the annual revenue. The 
French “ have to spend 1,250 million francs a year for 
interest on lost capital, while they can only afford 920 
million francs a year for national defence.” 

COMPARATIVE PRODUCE OF EUROPEAN STATES. 

The writer appeals to the United States Consuls in 
Europe as an impartial authority :— 

A year or so ago they were asked to estimate the annual value 
of the agricultural, industrial, and other produce of the principal 
European States. In their inventory they put Great Britaim at 
the head with a total of 20} milliards of francs, say 820 millions 
sterling. Germany comes second with 14} milliards, or 580 
millions sterling. After another long interval, France stands 
third with 11} milliards, or 450 millions sterling. What may 

even more galling to the French than to be outstripped by 
etmany is to find their faithful ally, Russia, stealing a march on 
them also. Her annual production is valued at 9 milliards, 
ual to 360 millions sterling. It exceeds that of Austro- 
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Hungary by nearly one milliard, and exactly trebles Italy’s 
three milliards. 

Adding the proceeds from rent and other sources, the 
writer estimates the total annual income of the French 
people at 22 milliards, or 880 millions sterling. The 
leading French authority, M. de Foville, puts it between 
20 and 25 milliards. Of this amount close on 20 per cent. 
is appropriated by the State. Leroy-Beaulieu would say 
15 per cent. 

FRANCE, GERMANY, GREAT BRITAIN. 

Of the State’s share, only 27 per cent. goes to arma- 
ments. Germany has, for the same purpose, 36 per cent. 
of her public revenue.. During the last twenty years 
“the percentages of increase are 16 for the army and 50 
for the navy, against Germany’s 62 per cent. for her army 
and 100 per cent. for her navy ” :— 

With less effort than it costs France to devote 27 per cent. of 
her national revenue to the maintenance of her armaments, 
Great Britain can devote 38 per cent. of her national revenue 
to the same object. The explanation is that only 24 per cent. 
of her revenue is pledged in advance to the service of the public 
debt, against 36% per cent. of the French revenue. 

HOW COULD FRANCE FIND MONEY FOR WAR? 

Mr. Lawson proceeds to inquire “ how these financial 
conditions would hamper France at the very outset of a 
war with any other Great Power” :— 

Her taxation is already screwed up almost to the highest point 
of endurance possible in times of peace, and a very narrow 
margin is left even for war taxes... . With or without heroic 
measures it is not easy to see how a large increase of revenue 
can be obtained, however serious the emergency. A new war 
would have to be financed on the same lines as that of 1870—by 
means of gigantic borrowing. ... But the brilliant loan opera- 
tions by means of which the German indemnity was paid and 
French soil emancipated afford no criterion of how a second 
series might succeed. Borrowing now would be on a very 
different basis to what it was in 1871! The starting point then 
was an existing debt of twelve and a half milliards ; and now it 
would be an existing debt of over twenty-six milliards—1,o40 
millions sterling. A State handicapped with such a burden, and 
hampered at the same time by an inelastic revenue, should not 
lightly plunge into adventures likely to cost it milliards more. 

M. de Foville has reminded his countrymen that the 
estimated total of the national wealth—put at 180 or 200 
milliards—is “scarcely forty times the amount of our 
annual Budgets, and hardly ten times the cost of the 
Franco-German War and of the Commune.” 


oo 


The Greatest Seaport in the World. 


Mr. W. J. GORDON is in his element in sketching the 
Port of London in the November Lezsure Hour. He 
revels in a riot of colossal totals, and evidences his delight 
by making the driest bones of statistics live. London is 
the only port which leaves no blank in the annual 
Custom-house return :— 

Our total customs revenue is £ 22,123,000, and of this London 
yields £9,650,000, or three times as much as Liverpool, six times 
as much as Bristol, eight times as much as Glasgow, and nine 
times as much as Belfast. 

In the imports London is easily first, but in exports she 
comes after Liverpool. Liverpool imports amount to 
£104,851,000, and those of London to £155,640,000. 
The exports from London are eighty-three millions, from 
Liverpool over ninety millions. London’s principal 
import is wool, which amounts to eighteen out of twenty- 
four millions’ worth that annually reach us. Next comes 
tea, totalling ten millions’ worth. Many amusing particu- 
lars are given as to indigo and ivory, and of cloves, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, and other spices. 











A FRENCH TRIBUTE TO OUR AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


“TAM a Frenchman, it is true, but England is as dear 
to me as the country where I was born, and I am, there- 
fore, in a position to deal with the subject from an 
absolutely impartial and dispassionate point of view.” 
With this announcement, M. Lionel Décle introduces a 
brilliant paper in the November Fortnightly on the 
Fashoda question. 

ALGERIA A FAILURE. 


He first considers the position of France as an 
‘African power, and then adduces proof to show that 
France lacks the capacity for colonising. He says :— 

In the Mediterranean, almost at her door, she owns Algeria 
and Tunis. She has occupied the former for half a century, and 
during those fifty years she has tried every mode of administra- 
tion. Algeria has everything in her favour : a grand climate, 
very similar to the climate of the Cape Colony; a most fertile 
land, industrious native races, none of the diseases so fatal to 
man and beast in South Africa, and only a twenty-four hours’ 
journey separates her from the mother-country. Yet Algeria 
has never been self-supporting, and depends to this day on the 
subsidies from the metropolis! . . . Under British rule Algeria 
would become, in less than five years’ time, a most prosperous 
colony, and her trade with France alone would be more than 
doubled. 

MADAGASCAR STERILISED,. 


No better results appear in Senegal. He goes on :— 


Madagascar is a striking illustration of the ignorance of those 
men who are constantly leading their country into fresh Colonial 
adventures—Madagascar, whose conquest cost France more than 
44,000,000, besides the lives of more than six thousand of her 
children! No sooner was the island in the hands of these men 
than they closed it to all foreign prospectors; they imposed 
prohibitive duties on all foreign goods, keeping the country for 
the French colonists who never came, and never will come ; 
while, if they had opened it out, as Mr. Rhodes opened out 
Mashonaland to all comers, their new colony would have reaped 
the benefit of the labour of thousands of British prospectors and 
of the millions of British capital which would have been invested 
in the island. 


The writer claims that “France has already more work 
on her hands than she can carry out, if she wants any of 
her colonies to pay its own way before every one of my 
readers is dead and buried.” Even supposing that 
England, in a fit of insanity, were to grant France the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and Darfur provinces, they would be 
commercially and practically inaccessible, never anything 
but a white elephant. 


CONTRAST THE BRITISH COLONIES. , 


M. Daécle then proceeds to see of what interest they are 
to Great Britain :— 


* Iam no longer speaking as a Frenchman ; I am speaking as 
a British Imperialist. Love of adventure has led me for the 
last eighteen years through most of the British Colonies, and 
circumstances brought me in contact with many of their promi- 
nent men. I devoted much time to the study of the British 
administration, and the result has been my unconscious but 
absolute conversion to Imperialism and unbounded admiration 
for British methods of colonisation. I was thus enabled to 
judge how mighty has been the work of that great Englishman, 
Mr. Rhodes, and ef so many others who, like Sir Harry 
Johnston, Captain Lugard, Sir Henry Colvile, and, last but 
not least, the Sirdar and Lord Cromer, have covered their 
country with glory and conferred an everlasting benefit on the 
civilised world. Each one of those great men has toiled towards 
the achievement of a great task, the creation of an Empire from 
the Cape to Cairo. The conception of such an Empire is not 
the mere dream of an ambitious nation ; it is the outcome of a 
wise and far-seeing policy ; it is the only possible solution of the 
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great African problem—how to make Central Africa pay. This 
can only be achieved by a Power whose dominions extend from 
Cairo to the Cape. 

WHAT THE UNION JACK WILL EFFECT. 

After glancing at the various territories involved at 
present under British sway, he says :— 

Taken individually, each one of the provinces I have roughly 
described is of little value; but connected by steam, and 
grouped under a single government, there is no limit to their 
collective possibilities. The labour question will no longer be 
a difficulty, and produce of every kind will be raised, not only 
as at present, to suit the local taste and requirement, but also 
with the object of supplying the demand. What is still mor: 
important to the European settler, the cultivation of coffee and 
tobacco will become possible, and prove most remunerative, 
with easy and cheap means of transport to the coast. Lastly, 
but not least, the administration will be simplified. 

THE CAPE TO CAIRO POLICY. 

The writer is warm in his admiration of Mr. Rhodes 
and his Cape to Cairo policy :— 

It was only in 1890 that he was able to lay the foundation. 
stone of his gigantic enterprise. No one except himself then 
dreamt of a trans-African Empire, and the mention of such a 
scheme would have been considered little short of insanity. 
There is already a British steamer on Lake Tanganika, and 
before long several more will have been launched. Ahead of 
the railway, Mr. Rhodes’s trans-African telegraph line is being 
rapidly pushed forward. It nearly reaches Lake Tanganika 
now, and ere long will join the wire which is being laid South 
of Khartoum. Who can, therefore, fail to see that the realisa- 
tion of an Empire extending from the Cape to Cairo is almost 
an accomplished fact ? 

M. Décle laments that there is one single link of the 
chain which is missing due to the unfortunate cession to 
Germany of the strip between Tanganyika and Uganda. 
He suggests that England might recover this strip from 
Germany by offering in exchange Walfish Bay—an 
arrangement mutually advantageous. M. Décle appends 
tables of statistics showing what Great Britain has 
achieved since 1888 between the Cape and Cairo, indi- 
cating that the distance of 6,300 miles can be covered 
now—1898—in eighty-one days, but in 1905 is expected to 
take only forty-three days. 

“OUR SMALL ARMY.” 

The paper closes with a regret that Frenchmen do not 
understand their neighbours :— 

They have been led to believe that Great Britain, with her 
‘small army,” would never dare to try conclusions with France 
and: her millions of soldiers. I wish I could undeceive them. 
I wish I could make them understand that behind Great Britain 
stands Greater Britain, with her millions of loyal subjects who 
would rise to the first call of the mother country with as much 
enthusiasm as any Mahomedan ever seized his arms when the 
Fehad was proclaimed. 





THERE is not much calling for special attention in the 
Windsor Magazine for November. There are several 
excellent portraits and pictures in Mr. James Ramsay’s 
“ Canadian Empire-Builders of To-day.” Mr. Frederick 
Dolman writes of historic feasts, and mentions the 
Cutlers’ feast at Sheffield, the Colston banquet at Bristol, 
the oyster feast at Colchester, the merchant dinner at 
Edinburgh, and the Bean Club dinner at Birmingham. 
S. E. Waller describes some incidents of the late 
manceuvres. He reports a very kindly fecling existing 
between officers and private soldiers. Time and again, 


he saw a stalwart young officer take a boy-soldier’s rifle 
from him, and sometimes the knapsack too ; even offer 
ing his arm to an exhausted private. 
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THE INTERNAL GROWTH OF RUSSIA. 
THE external expansion of Russian frontiers is so 
etually harped upon that. the interior development 
Be not received due notice in this country. Mr. Edward 
Lunn tries to remedy this defect by his interesting paper 
in Gentleman’s for November, on the progress of the 
Russian Empire. He laughs to scorn the traditional 
British notion of Russia as a land for ever trembling 
under the threat of Siberian horrors. 
“TERRIBLY PROGRESSIVE.” 

Russia is by no means Eastern in the spirit of her 
foreign policy : she is, Mr. Lunn insists, “terribly pro- 
gressive.” He says :— 

The Russian is undoubtedly the greatest linguist of the day. 
[tis no uncommon thing for him to speak four or five languages, 
and he shows his pride of the fact in curious ways. ... The 
writer once, ‘passing through a Tartar village in the Crimza, met 
atthe house of a wealthy Russian som? five or six naval and 
military officers. He was surprised to find four of them spoke 
English, and every one spoke French. French is spoken univer- 
silly by the upper classes, and the /ite speak English perfectly. 
... The extensive study of modern language is a feature of 
Wesiern civilisation, and in it the Russian certainly takes a lead. 

GREAT INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE, 

Russian industry is making rapid progress :— 

Within the last few years cotton mills and factories have 
sprung up in all parts of the Empire. Where at one tim: they 
were content with Manchester goods, the German gradually 
@ept in with the cheaper article, better adapted to Russian 
fastes and requirements. Presently their ambition rose above 
this, and they asked why they should not themselves becom» 
producers. Factories were started, English machinery imported, 
and English foremen and engineers placed in control. Then 
the English engineer was supplanted by the German, the 
machinery perhaps got out of order, and the introduction of 
German machinery, accompanied by American, naturally 
followed. By this time Russia had started schools for the 
training of a special class as engineers. These are known in 
Russia as ‘‘techniks.” . . . They are supplanting American, 
German, and English, in their own country, and are beginning 
fo turn out machinery of their own design. 

A RARE MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS, 

Means of communication are developing amazingly, 
thanks largely to Prince Hilkoff, the present Minister of 
Communications :— 

There is no member of the nobility more popular amongst 
English and American residents in Russia. This is no doubt 
largely due to his having lived in both England and America ; 
speaking English fluently and entering into our national senti- 
ments. He is never tired of admitting that he worked as an 
engineer on American railways for some three or four years, 
thus fitting him for his post by gaining a practical insight which 
theoretical training could never instil. 

SUPERIOR FACIL{TIES FOR TRAVEL. 

Travelling by rail is far cheaper in Russia than in most 
European countries. Long-distance travelling is also more 
comfortable, excepting where the Government lease the right to 
tun sleeping cars to a foreign company . . . In all the large 
towns on railway routes there are good hotels where the cuisine 
Is equal to that of first-class hotels all over the Continent, and 
where English is frequently spoken. The steamers on the rivers 
are three-deckers of the American type. They have good accom- 
modation for all classes of passengers, and maintain a fair speed. 

Mr. Lunn remarks on the amusements of the Russians 
as “simple, few, and unrefined.” 

“THE RUSSIAN, EDUCATED AND A GENTLEMAN.” 

Personal relations between Russians and Englishmen 
are, he thinks, improving :— 

Russia herself can boast of som? of the greatest leaders of the 
present day in literature, music, and the fine arts. The number of 
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English travellers who visit Russia is increasing, and is certainly 
not less than 500 per annum. The number is small, but few of 
these leave Russia without having their eyes opened. When 
they meet him they are surprised to find the Russian educated 
and a gentleman, and are pleased to have made his acquaintance. 
This appreciation of Russia concludes, somewhat oddly, 
with a demand that we should resist the menaces of 
Russian aggression, or at once hand over India to the 
Tsar. In any case we should run a railway from the 
Mediterranean to India by the Euphrates Valley route. 








COLONISATION IN SIBERIA. 

IN the Revue de Paris M. Haumant describes Russian 
colonisation in Siberia. He begins by pointing out that 
for three hundred francs—that is, £12—a person will be 
able, when the Trans-Siberian railway is finished, to 
travel second class from Paris to Port Arthur. A steady 
emigration from Russia to Siberia has gone on since 
the sixteenth century, for it is a great mistake to suppose 
that Siberia is one vast convict prison ; on the contrary, 
artisans and peasants are encouraged to settle there. 
For a time the Russian woman was very averse to 
colonisation, and the Government actually exported 
cargoes of peasant girls, recruited in a rough-and-ready 
method of conscription in the villages near the Volga, 
where this way of obtaining wives for the Siberian 
colonist is still remembered with terror, though the 
system has not been resorted to during the last fifty years. 
Soon, however, the Russian emigrants married the native 
women of the country ; indeed, in the eighteenth century 
the Siberian clergy had to preach a veritable crusade 
against the growing habit of polygamy, it having become 
quite usual for a man to have three or four wives. 

Probably a great many people who imagine Siberia to 
be a name of terror to Russians will be surprised to learn 
that there has always been a great deal of secret emigra- 
tion from the banks of the Volga to Siberia. In 1850 the 
country had a population of two and a half million inhabi- 
tants, of which three-quarters were pure Russian. Curiously 
enough in this matter, as in so many others, Siberia kept 
step with Canada ; but in 1850 Canada was a civilised 
country, while in Siberia, to take the school test, in the 
province of Tomsk there were only six schools to half a 
million inhabitants. 

After the Crimean war Russia obtained by virtue of 
successive treaties new territory six times as large as 
France, and which added fertile provinces to Siberia. 
This soon became known among the Russian peasantry, 
a very considerable emigration took place, and this in 
spite of the fact that when the emigrant chose to go by 
road it took him three years to traverse the distance 
between his village and the banks of the Ousouri! Only 
from the year 1884 were emigrant ships sent from Odessa 
to Vladivostock. From 1887 to 1893, 94,000 Russian fami- 
lies settled in Siberia. During the last ten years Siberia 
has had an influx of population of a million, and this in 
spite of the fact that no Russian peasant may emigrate 
without having gone through a number of legal formalities. 

Of course, the future 7é/e of Siberia depends entirely 
upon the great railway indifferently styled the Trans- 
Siberian and the Trans-Asiatic. Any fortunate accident, 
such as the discovery that the air of any special district is 
good for consumptive patients, or, again, the foundation 
of a new industry, might cause Siberia to be frequented 
by the wealthier English and French, as are now certain 
places on the Continent which have become from some 
cause or other the fashion. In any case the Trans- 
Siberian railway will, when opened for traffic, bring 
Siberia within easy reach of even the holiday-maker. 
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PLEA FOR AN ANGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


AT the close of an article on Bismarck in the Quarterly 
Review, the writer, who speaks from a long knowledge of 
the inside circle of German diplomacy, protests against 
England pursuing any further the policy of isolation. He 
says :— 

We may smile at the ravings of Mommsen as to the pro- 
babilities of a coalition being formed between France, Russia, 
and Germany for the purpose of falling upon England and 
partitioning her Empire; but it is hardly wise to ignore 
altogether the remarkable exposition of the views of Russian 
policy recently made in the Preussische Fahrbucher on the 
authority of Prince Uchtowski. 

RUSSIA BENT ON EARLY WAR WITH ENGLAND. 

This nobleman accompanied the present Tsar on his travels in 
the East. He was the chief of the last special embassy sent by 
Russia to China, and he is the man who really directs Russian 
policy in Asia. Nothing can exceed the frankness of this 
authorised communication. The Prince holds that an invasion 
of India is not only possible and easy, but that ‘‘ the state of 
things there actually requires it.”” Germany is offered large 
concessions as the price of her alliance. The Prince seems to 
think rightly enough that France will take from Russia the word 
of command. Germany, however, is beginning to realise that 
the undue weakening or destruction of British power is not 
likely in the long run to be for her advantage, and an Anglo- 
German alliance would not be by any means impossible 
to conclude. There are difficulties on both sides. Nevertheless, 
we are convinced that the Sybilline books are offered to both 
nations, and that a transaction is now possible. 

GERMAN AIMS IN ASIA MINOR. 

Having adopted the Quarterly’s suggested policy in 
Africa, we are now advised to come to an agreement with 
Germany as regards the Turkish Empire. The reviewer 
urges :— 

Of all countries now under the rule of the Turk there is none 
more capable of development than Asia Minor. There has 
been of late years a marked tendency for German capital to go 
there, and under German influence it would soon become a 
prosperous land. If England were to use her power to further 
German interests there, and assist Gérmany to secure a solid 
position in the country, she would render service not alone to 
the German Empire but to the cause of civilisation. 


ENGLAND’S HOSTILITY TO GERMANY. 


In any case, the reviewer holds that it is “in the 
interest both of England and Germany to come to a firm 
agreement to stand by each other under certain clear 
conditions with the whole force of their power.” He 
argues that “if such an alliance is to be entered into, 
the present is the psychological moment for the negotia- 
tion” :— 

The writer of this article has closely followed with ever- 
increasing interest and sympathy the progress of Germany for 
the last thirty-eight years. He has had the privilege of a long 
and intimate acquaintance with most of her leading statesmen, 
men of letters, and trusted national guides. The unpleasant 
relations which have existed between England and Germany 
have always been to him a matter of regret—all the deeper 
because in his conviction English statesmen have been mainly 
responsible for them. They have persistently taken up an 
attitude of hostility to German aspirations, and ignored or 
misunderstood the scientific, social, and political forces which 
were transforming Germany. In this respect, at least, Mr. 
Gladstone was tru2 to the traditions of Lord Palmerston. 

GERMAN EXPANSION AN ENGLISH GAIN. 

The mistakes of the past may however to a great extent be 
remedied now. There is no reason why England should look 
askance at the expansion of Germany beyond the seas. _ If this 
makes for the industrial progress of Germany, it does not 
follow that it is a loss to England. German trade with 
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England has increased with German prosperity. Both ccm Liries 
have profited by growing exchange. Germany is now acquiring 
vast possessions, and aims at forming one of the great empires 

of the world. England has now to make up her mind as to her 
attitude to this movement. It is the inevitable outcome of the 

work of Bismarck. If English statesmen follow a policy in 
regard to it analogous to that adopted towards Germany 
hitherto, the result will be misunderstandings and bickerings 

which may prove disastrous to boih countries. If, on the other 
hand, Germany and England stand shoulder to  shculder, 
Germany can proceed with confidence on her Imperial Mis;ion, 
and England go forward in the great work of knitting tozether 
in a vast confederation the various members of her Empire. 





THE AFFIANCED PEOPLES. 


SIR NATHANIEL BARNABY contributes to the Eng?ner- 
ing Magazine for October a very vigorous paper, 
entitled “A Rational Basis for Anglo-American Co-opera- 
tion.” In the mutual approach of Empire and Republic, 
he considers it is well to distrust diplomacy, and “ trust 
rather to the methods by which two kindred souls 
approach and enter into life-long alliance.” He then 
indicates the common platform :— 

Representative governments ; personal liberty, civil and 
religious ; the supremacy of constitutional and common law, 
and the subordination of all military tribunals thereto ; the 
diminution of the area of national rivalries and the absolute 
exclusion of such rivalries from among the English-speaking 
people ; the attempt to develop and promote the interchange o! 
products between peoples and regions possessing different 
natural capacities,—in these things lie the worthy objects of our 
common life-work. 

NO MENACE TO RUSSIA. 

He sees nothing in these ideals to injure our neigh- 
bours :— 

British diplomacy for the last fifty years, in relation to Russia, 
has been conducted in a spirit which would be speedily changed 
under the rule of such principles as have been set forth here. It 
would be seen that every new opening for the commerce of 
Russia will tend to bring her into line with us, and every ship 
which she builds will be an additional reason to her for keeping 
the peace with a more powerful maritime people. Even to-day 
it must be sorrowfully confessed that the British foreign office 
moves in the fetters of a bad past. 

“ JOINT NATIONALISATION,” 


He lays special stress on the community of maritime 
interest between the two Powers. Sir Nathaniel urges 
that there should be mutual gifts to cement this alliance 
of affection and interest :— 

There is, first, the gift of joint nationalisation for the seamen, 
so that every enrolled seaman may, for the time being, claim the 
nationality of the flag under which he may be serving, whether 
it be the British Ensign or the Stars and Stripes. 

America should be invited also to join Great Britain in 
establishing, on the coasts, State elementary nautical free schools 
for giving two years’ training at the public expense to lads 
living in the neighbourhood of the schools and desiring such 
training, the lads to be perfectly free, during their training or 


‘after its completion, to engage in ships of any nationality, or 


otherwise to dispose of themselves. 

“PERHAPS THE FINAL MASTERS OF THE SEA.” 
The paper concludes with this sanguine forecast :— 
And, when these bonds have been strengthened by the 

recognition of our common ideals and of the work which lies 
before us, when mutual courtesies have brought us heart to 
heart, especially upon the seas—what then? We may sketch 
our own pictures of the future. The lover of these beautiful 
islands—the jewels set on the breast of the old continent—sees 
in them the common ancestral home of the latest, and perhaps 
the final, masters of the sea. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE CUBANS. 
(1) By A CUBAN. 
-ANTONIO GONZALO PEREZ writes in the Contemporary 
on Cuba for the Cubans. He is greatly incensed by the 
calumnies, as he calls them, in which Spanish and 
American writers have indulged against his fellow- 

countrymen. He says :— 

Cuba may be compared to a rich and beautiful heiress whose 
hand is sought by many admirers. Realising that she is 
mwilling to yield to their several importunities, or to listen to 
the suit of any one of them, as a base revenge they begin to 
discredit her, hoping by this means to drive her to the public 
market of ignominy and thus poss2ss the coveted prey. 

VASTLY SUPERIOR TO THE SPANISH. 

He proceeds to the defence :— 

To hold the theory that Cuban culture and civilisation are 
inferior to Spanish is impossible, except to the grossly ignorant 
or prejudiced. In most resp2cts they are vastly superior. The 
growing prosperity of their island contributed not a little to 
develop in the Cubans the habit of visiting foreign lands, and 
since early in this century they are to be found in all the 
principal countries of Europe, studying at the most famous 
miversities, and seeking intellectual intercourse with writers, 
philosophers, and scientists of high standing, France, England, 
and Germany being the countries most favoured. 

‘The list of Cubans of universal reputation living abroad at 
the present time isa large one. The Cubans holding leading 
positions in public life in the different republics of South America 
can be counted by the hundred, not to speak of those devoted to 
science, art, and literature. Whenever Cubans have received 
the slightest encouragement, or, indeed, only a mere oppor- 
tunity, they have proved themselves especially fitted for self- 
government. 

SUPERIOR TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Furthermore, the standard of culture and civilisation in Cuba, 
far from being inferior even to that of the Great Republic, as so 
often averred during the late war, is in many respects absolutely 

rior, the number of highly educated and _ extensively 
travelled individuals forming a larger proportion to the popu- 
lation than in the United States, where so much of the energy of 
the people is still expended in the race for wealth and the 
material development of the country. As has been already 
shown, Cubans of the wealthy and professional classes enjoy all 
the advantages of the most refined culture,and most advanced 
thought. 

AN AWKWARD PARALLEL. 

An argument is here advanced which the United 
States will often hear repeated from all parts of her new 
colonial domain. The writer draws a parallel between 
the “mixed population” of the State of Alabama and 
that of Cuba. In Alabama there were in 1892 as many 
as 600,000 negroes out of a total of 1,500,000 inhabitants ; 
in Cuba in the same year there were only 400,000 negroes 
and mulattos out of 1,600,000 inhabitants ; “so that,” 
argues the writer, “the conclusions drawn by certain 
Newspaper correspondents (English and American) as to 
inferiority of race should apply equally to many States of 
North America.” 

The objection, based on the alleged unfitness of Latin 
races for self-government, the writer triumphantly opposes 
by the example of ancient Rome, and less confidently by 
the continuance of the French Republic. 

“ HUMANE, HOSPITABLE, CHARITABLE.” 

He goes on :— 

To deny the capacity of the Cubans for self-government 
before they have been put to the test is neither logical, honest, 
Nor in accordance with moral principles. The charges of cruelty 
and cowardice brought against the Cubans by correspondents in 
the pay of Trusts and Corporations do not even deserve the 
honour of a serious refutation. They are but libels, inspired by 
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the enemies of Cuban independence, in order to discredit her in 
the eyes of European nations. No more humane, hospitable, 
and charitable people exist on the surface of the globe... . 
During their long struggle for freedom, lasting intermittently 
from 1850 until to-day—that is to say, nearly half a century— 
the Cubans have always respected the lives of prisoners, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Spaniards did not reciprocate 
this generosity, never sparing the life of a single prisoner taken. 
(2) A GooD WorD BY AN AMERICAN. 

After the loudly expressed disappointment of the 
Americans with the character and conduct of the Cubans 
whom they had set out to liberate, it is refreshing to find 
an American officer, Major-General O. O. Howard, writ- 
ing in their defence in the October Forum. He says he 
has been associated with the Cuban people during the 
past ten years, and he feels that justice has not been done 
them. He says the Cuban people are determined on a 
Government independent of Spain, in which the people 
should have a voice ; but the wisest among them see no 
safety except in a United States protectorate. They resent, 
however, the idea of the United States ignoring the counsel 
of their best men. -He then reviews the conduct of the war. 
He asserts that the American naval officers thankfully 
recognised the co-operation of the Cubans in the land- 
ing at Guantanamo. The Cubans again assisted the 
American landing at D’Aikiri, clearing out the Spaniards 
so bravely and promptly as themselves to come under the 
American fire. Later, General Lawton, “ina letter to 
Castillo, gives him high praise for his help, his gallantry, 
and the readiness of his men to do all that was required 
of them.” On the charge that the Cubans allowed 
Pando’s four thousand Spaniards to enter Santiago, the 
writer suggests that Shafter really intended that they 
should be admitted, and so increase the number of the 
garrison to be fed and captured, otherwise he would not 
have sent three hundred Cubans to meet four thousand 
Spaniards. The writer proceeds :— 

There are some stories about the Cuban soldiers picking up 
blankets, and others of their firing upon Spaniards helpless in 
the water, and the like; yet no friend of the Cubans will 
believe that many, even of the common Cuban soldiers, did 
these things. They had for years been fighting an enemy that 
had hardly ever spared a prisoner ; yet the Cuban commanders 
wonderfully refrained from retaliation and revenge when Spanish 
prisoners fell into their hands. Whatever may be said to show 
his degradation, the Cuban is not a savage, nor is he a thief. 
It is, indeed, remarkable how he loves to dispense hospitality, 
or to do onea service, when he can—always without reward... . 
‘* Tn spite of all assertions to the contrary, the Cuban people, as 
a whole, are worihy of our protection and our help.” 

The writer regrets that Garcia did not receive more 
recognition in the hour of triumph, and concludes by 
stating :— 

I understand that Garcia, Castillo, Rabi, and other gallant 
Cuban leaders earnestly desire that the whole matter of 
accusation and depreciation of their troops be thoroughly 
investigated. Surely the friends of the Cubans must deprecat2 
any judgment of their behaviour founded upon mere prejudice 


and camp gossip. 
BLBABBF FIFI I I I I TIT 





UNDER the title of “‘L’Exposition de Paris 1900” 
MM. Montgredien and Co. are bringing out an illustrated 
guide in one hundred and twenty weekly parts at fifty 
centimes a number. It is impossible, of course, to judge 
as to its merits from the first number ; this, however, 
seems indicative of a well-illustrated volume, though the 
paper is not good enough for an important work of this 
kind. However, probably it will be much sought after 
by those desirous of preparing themselves with weekly 
doses for the Great Exhibition. 












































































ESTIMATES OF BISMARCK. 
THE “ QUARTERLY REVIEWER” AS APOLOGIST. 


THE article on Bismarck in the Quarterly is written by 
one who claims to have “closely followed with ever- 
increasing interest and sympathy the progress of Germany 
for the last thirty-eight years.” “He has had the 
privilege of a long and intimate acquaintance with most 
of her leading statesmen, men of letters, and trusted 
national guides.” He has a lofty opinion of the deceased 
statesman. He declares that Dr. Busch “ was quite unable 
to understand his hero,” and that his book is “a perfect 
specimen of bad taste.” The writer compares Bismarck 
with Napoleon, Frederic the Great, and Richelieu :— 

Bismarck was a true patriot, and he belongs in this respect to 
the same category of men as Chatham, Pitt, and Freiherr von 
Stein. He admired Lord Strafford, but he was very like 
Cromwell. His religious views especially had a strong family 
likeness to those of the Protector. 

Bismarck is further declared to be “of an extremely 
sensitive disposition,” somewhat exclusive in his affections, 
but “a true friehd ”—“ a man of the finest delicacy and 
perception.” " 

WHO CAUSED THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR? 

The reviewer is at pains to vindicate Bismarck from 
the charge of concocting or tampering with the telegram 
from Ems which had so famous a place in the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War. The actual telegram which 


_ the Prussian King sent by Abeken from Ems to Bismarck 


and the telegram which Bismarck communicated to the 
press are printed in parallel columns. The comparison 
completely establishes Bismarck’s veracity. He condensed 
but without twist or disingenuousness of any kind the 
King’s message. What produced the startling effect was 
the severe brevity of the statement, and, most of all, 
its publication. But the question of publication was 
expressly referred, by the King in his telegram, to the 
discretion of Bismarck. The reviewer maintains that 
“the real responsibility for the war of 1870 rests with the 
French.” For four years their authorised organs had 
been calling for it. Yet he does not deny “ Bismarck’s 
conduct in forcing on war.” He says :— 

The moment was favourable for his country. Delay was 
highly dangerous. We know on the unimpeachable testimony 
of Geheral Lebrun that an elaborate plan for the combined 
invasion of Germany by Austria, Italy, and France had been 
carefully prepared. The treaties of alliance between these three 
Powers were drawn up and were ready for signature. Bismarck, 
in taking up with eagerness the gage of battle when he did, saved 
his country from this coalition. The charge made against him of 
falsifying official documents is untrue. 

HIS “DEAL” WITH THE BAVARIAN KING. 

The way in which Bismarck “squared” the King of 
Bavaria in 1871 is also defended by the reviewer. The 
King of Saxony and the Grand Duke of Baden had tried 
and failed to persuade the Bavarian monarch to propose 
that the Prussian King become German Emperor. To 
the surprise of everybody, Bismarck succeeded :— 

King Louis wrote a letter, which was in reality drawn up by 
Bismarck, expressing his desire that King William of Prussia 
should assume the Imperial dignity. The King of Bavaria was 
arranged with for a sum of money, not very large, which was 
paid annually till his death. This money came from the 
sequestrated property of the King of Hanover. Only one or 
two persons knew of this annuity till it was discovered by 
Count Caprivi. Very few know about it now, and the true 
story in connection with it has not been published. Some will 
be shocked at the transaction. It appears to us that 
Bismarck, in inducing King Louis to act as he did, when the 
German Empire was about to be established, rendered service 
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to the House of Wittelsbach, and placed the foundations of the 
new Empire on the solid rock of tradition and respect instead 
of the sandy basis of fleeting popular enthusiasm supported. by 
military force. 

WHO WAS TO BLAME FOR THE FALK LAWS ? 

Of his Kultur-Kampf, the reviewer observes :— 

In criticising the ecclesiastical policy of the early days of the 
Empire it is only fair to add that Bismarck constantly con. 
tended he was not mainly responsible for it. The writer of 
this article is able in some degree to confirm this statement. 
The great Chancellor cannot, however, escape the censure of 
history for having contributed, by ill-judged repression, to 
strengthen for a time the forces of obscurantism. 

THE HIsTORIAN MOTLEY. 

In letters of Motley to and about Bismarck, which are 
now published for the first time by Mr. J. P. Grund in 
the North American Review, some interesting passages 
occur. Here is one in a letter of Motley to his wife, 
written from Varzin in 1872 :-— 

Bismarck said he used, when younger, to think hims If a 
clever fellow enough, but now he was convinced that nobody 
had any control over events—that nobody was really powerful 
or great, and it made him laugh when he heard himself compli- 
mented as wise, foreseeing and exercising great influence over 
the world. A man in the situation in which he had been placed 
was obliged, while outsiders, for example, were speculating 
whether to-morrow it would be rain or sunshine, to decide 
promptly it will rain, or it will be fair, and to act accordingly 
with all the forces at his command. If he guessed right al! the 
world said, ‘‘ What sagacity ; what foresight!” Ifwrong, ‘‘all the 
old women would have beaten me with broomsticks.” ‘‘If I 
have learned nothing else,” added the Prince, ‘‘I have learned 
modesty.” 

In a letter to his daughter in 1866, Motley said of 
Bismarck :— 

Probably no man living knows him more intimately than I do. 
He, too, believes in his work as thoroughly as Mohammed or 
Charlemagne, or those types of tyranny, our Puritan forefathers, 
ever believed in theirs. He represents what is the real interest 
of the whole Prussian people, from King William to the most 
pacific Spiessbuerger of Potsdam. They all want a great Prussia. 
They all want to Prussificise Germany. Only they want to do 
it pacifically. God save the mark! As if it were possible to 
make an omelette withcut breaking eggs ! 

In a letter to Lady William Russell a story is told of 
Bismarck’s “ most undaunted courage ” :— 

When the Prussians entered Paris, Bismarck saw that when 
the men in the mob recognised him, they scowled at him furiously. 
He at once rode up to the wickedest-looking one, asked him 
civilly for a light for his cigar, thanked him, and received a 
polite bow in return. 





THE Scottish Geographical Magazine for October is a 
special Antarctic number, consisting of a plea for a 
British Antarctic expedition, set forth by Sir John Murray 
and backed up by recommendations from the Duke of 
Argyll, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir Clements Markham, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, Professor D’Arcy W. Thompson and 
others. Sir John says :— 

Modern science demands not so much a dash at the South 
Pole as a steady, continuous, laborious, hydrographic and 
topographical examination of the whole south polar area during 
several successive years. Such an examination would enrich almost 
every branch of science and would undoubtedly mark a great 
advance in the philosophy of terrestrial physics . . . . I should 
like to see the work undertaken at once and by the British Navy. 
I should like to see a sum of £150,000 inserted in the Estimates 
for the purpose. 

In default of this, he asks for private donations of at least 
£100,000 to co-operate with the other expeditions that 
are preparing to set out in the year 1900. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SIR WALTER BESANT ON SOUTH LONDON. 
WANTED, FIFTY SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

THE series of papers on South London which Sir 
Walter Besant has been contributing to the Pall Mail 
Magazine, after treating of previous centuries, deals in 
the November number with “South London of To-day.” 
Remarkable as has been the growth of London in general, 
the writer points out that the growth in South London 
has been still more remarkable. He then proceeds to 
give many charming memories of South London as he 
knew it in his boyhood. 

“ONE OF THE GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD.” 

The whole area of South London, he says, now contains 
a population of very nearly two millions. In less than 
one hundred years the population has been multiplied by 
ten ; North London has only been multiplied during the 
same time by five :— 

It is therefore one of the great cities of the world. It stands 
upon an area about twelve miles long and five or six broad, but 
its limits cannot be laid down even approximately. It is a city 
without a municipality, without a centre, without a civic history ; 
it has no newspapers, magazines or journals; it has no uni- 
versity; it bas no colleges apart from medicine; it has no 
intellectual, artistic, scientific, musical, literary centres, unless 
the Crystal Palace can be considered a centre ; its residents have 
no local patriotism or enthusiasm—one cannot imagine a man 
proud of New Cross; it has no theatres, except of a very 
pplar or humble kind; it has no clubs; it has no public 

ildings ; it has no West End. 

A METROPOLIS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Sir Walter distinguishes four layers—the “‘ submerged ” 
element, the working people, the lodging houses for 
clerks, and the suburban villa, all of whom live on the 
* City” :— 

Two millions of people, most.of whom belong to the working 
class. The brain reels at thinking of this teeming multitudinous 
life—armies of men, women, and children living in the slums 
and in the huge, unlovely barracks. The very number makes it 
impossible to grasp the enormity of the mass; ,the vastness of 
the population makes one feel as if individual effort would be 
absolutely useless. Ina sense it is useless, because it can only 
touch one or two, and what are they among so many? But in 
another sense, as I will presently show, individual effort may 
produce consequences both deep and widespread. 

THE BROWNING SETTLEMENT. 

The sketch concludes with a glance at the philan- 
thropic work carried on in the district. He puts the 
Church of England first, not only because her clergy 
began the work of rescue, but also because hers is still 
the larger part. Next, the indirect work of the medical 


students of Guy’s and of St. Thomas’s; then come 


institutes, polytechnics ; and lastly, colleges, settlements 
and others :— 

Let me briefly describe the-work and aims of one of these 
settlements, It is called the Browning Settlement, because its 
headquarters is the chapel in York Street in which Robert 
Browning was christened. 

The directors of this Settlement desire to plant a settlement 
house in every poor street; a house which shall be inhabited 


‘by the workers, men or women, and shall serve as a model 


for the other people in the street—example, in fact, is relied 
upon as a potent influence. There is, or will be, a large club- 
house and coffee tavern for men and women, boys and girls. 
Once a week there is a concert in the hall ; the members of the 
Settlement take as large a part as possible in the local govern- 
ment ; they have laid out a burial ground at the back of their 
hall as a garden; they have a medical mission which gives 
consultations free ; some of them are poor men’s lawyers ; they 
have introduced the University Extension Lectures ; they have 
founded thrift agencies ; they hold Sunday afternoons for the 
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men ; they have a maternity society ; they have a clothes store ; 
they have an adult school. Classes are held in hygiene, 
mathematics, and classics; there have been Shakespeare 
readings, music, singing, country holidays, summer camps, 
children’s holidays ; there is a boy’s brigade ; there is musical 
drill ; there are May-day and harvest festivals ; and there are, 
in addition, works of religion and temp2rance, which I have not 
enumerated above. 

The keynote of all such work as this is, for the workers, 
personal service—for the people, the influence of example ; the 
attraction of things which they understand at once to be a great 
deal more pleasant than the bar and the tap-room ; such a 
variety of work and recreation as may drag all into the net 
except the substratum, or all whom nothing can lift cut of the 
mire. 

Sir Walter reckons that there ought to be one such 
Settlement for every twenty thousand of the population, 
and a Settlement Staff of at least fifteen. That is, for 
the two million of South London there should be “a 
chain of Settlements reaching from Battersea to Green- 
wich,” at least fifty in number, and with one thousand 
five hundred voluntary workers. 


——_eoo— 


LIFE AT KLONDIKE. 
Mr. T. C. Down, writing in the November Fortnightly, 
tells the story of certain adventurers at Klondike, 
brought under his notice in their letters during the 
summer of 1897. It was perfectly easy for any one who 
wanted to, to earn fifteen dollars a day. The great piles 
fell, of course, only to a very few. 
TYPHOID AND THE ETERNAL 


It is odd to find Jack Frost, who has been regarded as 
a sanitary agent of the first order, appearing in another 
light :— 

When the main party reached their destination in July, 1897, 
Dawson City, which lies on a great moss-flat by the river, was 
a place consisting mainly of some hundreds of tents straggling 
along about a mile and a half in the mud, and at the lower end 
was the steam-boat landing. The filth and stench which 
assailed you as you walked along the main street were positively 
poisonous, for there can be no drainage, since a little below the 
surface the eternal frost begins. And yet upon this “ festering 
mass of putrid muskeg”’ (to quote a well-known engineer’s 
words) people were rushing up all kinds of buildings. If any 
attempt were made to drain the place, the ice and frozen 
matter would melt and run off, and then the buildings would 
settle and become injured. In these circumstances it is perfectly 
clear that all the filth and refuse must remain on the surface and 
breed disease, and this was the cause of the outbreak of typhoid 
fever in the hot weather. 


THE STAMPEDE. 


One of the sensational incidents in a life that is very 
hard and often dull is the stampede :— 

A stampede happens in this fashion: a prospector has been 
out and found a place on a creek which he thinks will turn out 
well, returns to town, and tells his friends in confidence to get 
out at once and secure claims. These naturally confide in 
somebody else ; others in the crowd see them making off and 
join in, without knowing in the least where they are going ; the 
result being a stampede of some hundreds of men rushing off 
with provisions snatched together for a few days’ supply, when 
they ought to have taken enough to last them, perhaps, a couple 
of weeks. 

By October, wages had fallen from fifteen to ten dollars 
a day ; but only in the case of incompetence. Salmon, ‘it 
appears, is plentiful in June, July and August. . Another 
letter states that books of any kind are most expensive ; 
a good miners’ book being very much wanted. 


FROST. 
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ANDREW LANG’S ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 


THE L£dinburgh, reviewing Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“ Making of Religion,” assigns its author a place next to 
Mr, Taylor in caution, balance and sobriety of judgment. 
He declares Mr. Lang has taken an entirely fresh 
departure. 

“THE GERM OF TRUTH” IN SPOOKS. 

Dissatisfied with the current theory which finds the 
origin of Religion in baseless dreams, hallucinations, 
trances, etc., he argues that if founded in fallacy, Religion 
itself is false :— 

To Mr. Lang, however, as to Mr. Herbert Spencer, it seems 
that there must have been a germ of truth in the primitive 
conception ; but whereas Mr. Spencer szes that germ ‘‘in the 
truth that the power which manifests itself in consciousness is 
but a differently conditioned form of the power which manifests 
itself beyond consciousness,” Mr. Lang would like to find truth 
and reason in the very phenomena which have given rise to the 
ghost theory and to spiritualism. 

THE “ EDINBURGH” ADMITS THE “ OCCULT.” 

It is noteworthy that even the Edinburgh is not pre- 
pared to rule out “spooks” from serious investigation, 
but actually declares :— 

We propose to take it for granted that Mr. Lang is right in 
believing that clairvoyance, thought transference, and telepathy 
do occur, and that they do actually produce coincidental 
hallucinations and veridical visions; and we propose to ask 
whether they constitute that germ of truth in the primitive 
conception of religion without which religion could not have 
developed into a good tree bearing good fruit. 

Mr. Lang, however, stops short of maintaining that 
minds no longer incarnate do communicate with those of 
the living. 

A PRIMITIVE ETHICAL THEISM. 

Mr. Lang also urges that the conception of God need 
not logically be derived from the idea of spirit or out of 
reflections and dreams of ghosts. He points out that, 
according to the current theory, the notion of a Supreme 
Being to be worshipped by ethical obedience ought to 
come late, whereas according to the facts, as discerned 
by Mr. Lang, it is in the possession of primitive 
peoples :— ? 

It is amongst the lowest savages that the highest conception 
of deity—apart from the Jewish and Christian—is found. 
Barbaric, semi-civilised, and even civilised deities show a sad 
decline. At the bottom of the scale of culture we find among 
the Australians, on the authority of Mr. Howitt, ‘‘ tribal and 
individual morality under a supernatural sanction,” and we find 
religion embodying morality. But the more highly society is 
evolved the further we find religion and morality drifting apart. 


This evolution illustrates the “ survival of the fittest ” 
—the survival, that is, of what is best adapted to. its 
environment. The tribal and national instincts and the 
natural man would turn the balance in favour of the 
worship of the Supreme Being, and would in time drive 
out the worship of ancestral spirits. Evolution, instead 
of being regarded as a conclusive refutation of a primitive 
theism, is now turned into an argument in its support. 

WHAT ABOUT ISRAEL? 

The bearing of all this on the Religion of the Bible is 
obvious :— 

Mr. Lang proceeds to apply his theory to the case of Israel. 
Unless we are to assume ‘‘that early Israel was benighted 
beyond the darkness of Bushmen, Andamanese, Pawnees, 
Blackfeet, Hurons, Indians of British Guiana, Dinkas, Negroes, 
and so forth,” then ‘Israel must have had a secular tradition, 
however dim, of a Supreme Being”; and ‘‘if savage nomadic 
Israel had the higher religious conceptions proved to exist among 
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several of the lowest known races, these conceptions might be 
revived by a leader of genius ; they might, in a crisis of tribal 
fortunes, become the rallying point of a new national sentiment.” 
Even Jehovah at a certain period becam2 degraded, and ‘it is 
only relatively late that the great prophets, justly declaring 
— to be indifferent to the blood of bulls and rams, try to 

ring back his service to that of the unpropitiated, unbought 
Dendid, or Ahome, or Pundjel.” 

The reviewer concludes by saying that Mr. Lang has 
shown that the data of anthropology are quite as explicable 
on the latter theory as the former. 


JEANNE MARNI. 

IN 7z/skueren for October there is an article on the 
French authoress, Jeanne Marni, by the well-known 
Scandinavian writer, Dr. Georg Brandes. Dr. Brandes 
declares that Jeanne Marni has not yet been sufficiently 
recognised even in her own country. Her subjects and 
her treatment of them have obviously been determined 
largely by the class of journal to which she contributed, 
and from much that she wrote for the frivolous Za Vie 
Parisienne, her knowledge and talents might seem not to 
range beyond the confines of the Parisian demi-monde, 
But she has been steadily widening the circle of her 
observations, has found a stronger and more eloquent 
expression for all she has in her heart, and much of her 
more earnest humanitarian feeling. has come to light, 
To Dr. Brandes, she seems at this moment the most 
artistically gifted of all the lady-writers of France. In 
the zo¢-romantic countries, the art of telling a whole 
story by means of a short dialogue has been, he thinks, 
but little developed. The best example afforded in 
German literature is Arthur Schnitzler’s fine and pleasin 
“ Anatol,” but Schnitzler is, nevertheless, far behind 
Jeanne Marni. In Denmark, Gustav Wied has shown 
himself a clever writer of dialogue, but he is too much of 
a caricaturist, and, like the undeniably greater French 
writer, Abel Hermant, does not scruple to overstep the 
bounds of reality and possibility in order to produce a 
comical effect. Madame Marni, on the other hand, 
shows a remarkable fidelity to Nature without ever 
making herself in the least commonplace. 

Jeanne Marni has written under several names— 
Lucienne, E. Viola, Simone, etc.—but her real name is 
Jeanne Marni Francoise Marniére, zée Barousse. Her 
first work was written in 1885, and she appears to have 
inherited some. of her literary talent from her mother, 
Alphonse Daudet, says Dr. Brandes, has written nothing 
more touching than her “ Dai,” but the work he specially 
recommends to his readers, including the artistically 
unprejudiced ones of the gentler sex, is her “ Fiacres.” 
Here Jeanne Marni unveils new sides of her talent, and 
almost every dialogue is an unforgettable life-picture. 
The book is a little casket of gems. In conclusion he 
believes that the personality of Jeanne Marni, whom he 
has never seen, may be found, perhaps, in her own fine, 
soulful Marie Anne in the dialogue “Essai Loyal” 
(“ Fiacres ”), or in another Marie Anne in the dialogue 
“Par Amour” (“Comment elles se donnent”), who 
portrays herself in these words : “ I am the woman fitted 
for the hours of struggle and of passion in a man’s life. 
My bosom was made for a dreamer’s head with all its 
doubts, and there all his hopes would find peace and 
rest. . . . When he is happy, he will seek me no more.” 
Only, adds Dr. Brandes, this Marie Anne is characterised 
solely by feeling ; to answer to the real Jeanne Marni, 
she must have also the intelligence of a man unusually 
gifted, and the wit of a woman such as else it was never 
the fortune of an ordinary mortal to meet.” 
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ARTICLES 


LEADING 


THE BERNINI CROMWELL. 


THE Leisure Hour for October gives a picture of the 


| new-discovered bust of Cromwell by Bernini, which has 


recently been presented to the House of Commons by 


| Mr. Charles Wertheimer, who purchased it for £1,400. 
’ Cromwell’s personal appearance, which has hitherto been 


known only through the portraits of the painters, is by 
this bust set in a new light. To quote the words of the 


| writer, “ The beautiful bust is in remarkable contrast 


to the sadness and the suggestion of coarseness which 


marks most of the painters’ portraits. The main features 
of the lion face are there, but the added look of refine- 
ment and alertness which Bernini has seized is nothing 
less than startling. Instead of the heavy eyelids and the 
look of depression, the eyes are large, open and inquiring, 
with a singularly modern wistfulness and humanity. The 
whole aspect of the countenance is keen, bright and 
genial.” We reproduce the block by the kind permission 
of the editor of the Lezsure Hour. 


A GOOD saying of Stéphane Mallarmé is quoted in the 
November Blackwood. Asked by Alphonse Daudet 
Whether his obscurity was or was not involuntary, he 
replied, “Is not the very act of writing the putting of 
something black over something white ?” 
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THE PAINTER OF “THE ROLL CALL.” 

By WILFRID MEYNELL. 

SOME years ago Rosa Bonheur was the subject of the 
“Art Annual” or Art Fournal Christmas number, and 
this year another famous woman artist is added to the 
list of special biographies issued in connection with the 
magazine. The life and work of Lady Butler, the subject 
of the new number, will, no doubt, be of great interest 
to a large number already familiar with many of her 
military pictures. 

Mr. Meynell tells us that it was a manufacturer from 
the North who commissioned the artist to 
paint “The Roll Call” for a hundred 
pounds, and the picture was the work of 
the winter of 1873-4. The writer then 
describes its romantic success :— 

Rejected and damaged ; rejected ; accepted 
and skied—that had been the progressive record 
of Lady Builer’s contributions to Burlington 
House ; and now the work of the year was to 
be accepted and hung upon the line. How 
much more it was to be, nobody could guess. 
Bui thé first rumour of success reached the young 
arlisi in her house in the Isle of Wight in a note 
from Mr. Herbert, R.A., one of the Selecting 
Commiitee. ‘‘The decisions being now over,” 
he wrote, ‘I may tell you with what pleasure I 
greeted the picture when it came before us to 
judgment. I was so struck by the excellent 
work in it that I proposed that we should lifi 
cur hats, and give it, and you, though personally 
unknown to me, a round of huzzas, which was 
generally done. You now know my feelings 
with regard to your work, and may be sure I 
shall do everything, as one of the hangers, that 
it may be seen on our walls.” | That was an 
end to anxiety about its acceptance at any 
rate, and the varnishing ticket duly arrived. 

An audience of the whole people listened to 
this young girl’s story. They shortened its title 
from that of the catalogue into‘‘ The Roll Call,” 
thus giving the picture, as is usual in the case of 
anything they greatly care for, a name of their 
own. The public press was full of it. Wild 
stories were set afloat about the artist ; a quarter 
of a million of her photographs were sold ; the 
very retirement of her private life, and the 
simplicity of her nature, fostered the public 
curiosity, and she became, in spite of herself, 
and wholly through her work, a lion. The mere 
fact that the painter was not a man, but that her 
subject was the soldier, touched the popular 
heart ; s> unexpected in English art was the asso- 
ciation of the soldier and the woman. 

All that season thcrefore the Academy 
crowd merged, and struggled, and precipitated 
itself upon the left-hand corner of Gallery 

No. 2; and when the exhibition closed the picture of 
the year made another little visit—a very touching one. Miss 
Florence Nightingale, even then confined to her room by 
chronic suffering, wrote to the artist to ask that the representa- 
tion of her dear old friends, the soldiers of the Crimea, might 
be taken to her bedside ; and so it was. Moreover, separate 
from the soldier interest, or that of the association of the soldier 
and the woman, was the interest that was strictly feminine. In 
the triumph of one woman the generous dared to see a new 
opening for all women in the world of art, a hint of some furthe? 
deliverance of the hand-bound sex. 

All who are interested in Lady Butler’s career should 
read the “ Art Annual” for 1898. The illustrations are 
almost entirely of work hitherto unpublished, and in the 
letterpress the artist is dealt with as a young student, as 
a draughtswoman in black-and-white, and as a worker 
in water-colour. A list of her chief pictures is added. 
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MARIE CORELLI AND HALL CAINE 
UNDER THE LASH OF THE “ QUARTERLY.” 


THERE is a very trenchant paper in the Quarterly 
Review for October on “ Religious Novels” as written by 
Marie Corelli and Hall Caine. Both novelists will, we 
fear, find in it fresh proof of the hard-heartedness of the 
professional critic. The ordinary man will find in it 
plenty of lively reading. 

THE “ ELECTRIC” GOSPEL. 

Beginning with the lady, the reviewer fixes on her cool 
claim to have given to the world a republication of the 
Christian faith—the only real, original and authentic 
Christianity. The creed as expounded by Heliobas 
covers twenty-two pages :— 

But the new commandment in which it issues may be reduced 
to a’single line, ‘‘Cultivate the Electric Spirit within you.” 
Why ‘‘electric,” the reader may inquire. Because, answers 
Heliobas magisterially, God is ‘‘a Shape of pure Electric 
Radiance,” and if any doubt it, they ‘‘ may search the Scriptures 
on which they pin their faith, and they will find that all the 
visions and appearances of the Deity there chronicled were 
electric in character.” Neither the Chaldean nor Miss Corelli 
can understand why some have thought her electric dogma 
blasphemous, or how it should be a contradiction to affirm of 
the Deity in one sentence that He is a pure Spirit, and in the 
next that He is an emanation of electricity with a definite and 
measurable shape. Her creed, she declares, ‘‘ has its foundation 
in Christ alone,” and ‘‘its tenets are completely borne out by 
the New Testament.” 

STRANGE STRATEGY AGAINST MATERIALISM. 

The reviewer is moved to wonder at the evangelist of 
such a creed posing as the relentless foe of materialism. 
Why should the electric current be pronounced orthodox 
and the atomic theory be scouted as an invention of 
Satan ? :— 

Truly, should these things find general acceptance, the refu- 
tation of materialism that ended in a gigantic electro-magnetic 
coil would be little else than a casting out of Satan by Beel- 
zebub. In sober earnest, Miss Corelli knows not what is 
meant by materialism ; and as regards her Christianity, it is a 
debased offspring of the Neo-Platonic school daubed with the 
colours of a hundred superstitions. It has not come out of the 
New Testament. Its origin and history may be traced through 
heresies without number; and the faith which it involves or 
demands is, in spite of her vehement protestations, the result of 
an hysteria so hollow and earthborn that it does not add one 
syllable to our knowledge of things divine. 


THE “ QUARTERLY” DEFENDING PROGRESSIVES !! 


The humour of the paper is perceptibly heightened 
when Marie Corelli’s onslaught on “ Progressivist ” 
School Boards comes under review and the Quarterly— 
actually the Quarterly—takes up cudgels in defence of 
the much-abused Progressives! Miss Corelli will doubt- 
less think of Pilate and Herod being made friends. All 
the same, these sentences from the soundly Conservative 
Quarterly may be commended to the notice of perfervid 
curates and Primrose canvassers at the next School 
Board elections :— 

We may not admire ‘‘ those self-styled Progressivists ”»—who 
do not style themselves so, but te whom Miss Corelli dedicates 
her volume ; yet fair play is a jewel, and we were ignorant that 
even these gentlemen denied ‘‘ to the children in Board Schools 
and elsewhere the knowledge and love of God as the true 
foundation of noble living.” Our impression was that by law 
they could do no such thing, and that the Bible was read in 
Board Schools. Certainly no Board School teacher would be 
permitted to denounce the God of the Old Testament as a 
‘savage Jehovah-Jireh craving for murder and thirsting for 
vengeance.” Did Miss Corelli so instruct her class the ‘‘ Pro- 





gressivist”” would give her instant notice... . True it may be 
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that those ‘‘ who assist the infamous cause of education with. 
out religion” are ‘‘ guilty of a worse crime than murder ;” 
but let us not denounce the Progressive as being one of them 
until he has shown his hand. 


“THE TURKEY CARPET STYLE.” 

After pointing out many interesting inaccuracies in the 
lady’s science and history, the reviewer refers to her 
style. At its grandest, “it is the Turkey-carpet style in 
which ‘ Satan’ Montgomery abounded.” She is “ loth to 
employ one word where three will suffice.” She “ fancies 
she can improvise an argument as she rushes along ina 
whirlwind of high-sounding and empty syllables.” Of her 
“ Barabbas,” he says, “not religion, but degenerate 
emotion, is the element in steak these miracle-plays 
move, and their tone is that of erotic mysticism:” 


HALL CAINE’S “ CHRISTIAN.” 


Leaving the “female hysteria”.of Marie Corelli, the 
writer passes on to the “emotional monasticism ” of Hall 
Caine. ‘Mr. Caine lives and dies by-emotion.” “ It is 
common knowledge that Mr. Caine was never a monk.” 
“ Of the four vews of poverty, chastity, obedience, and 
stability, the Manx novelist can have learned only by 
hearsay, not by experience.” Of “ The Christian” the 
critic says :— 

John Storm, the struggling Christian hero, is a complex but 
hardly intelligible character, made in several. pieces which no 
art has fused or run into a mould. . . . We never can ascertain 
what he held, for he was incapable of making a clear statement. 
His principles and programme are alike obscure in every stage 
of his wandering career. He feels intensely, speaks precipitatcly, 
and is a weathercock blown by the wind. Such a man falls a 
victim to his own claptrap, and John is always convinced that 
he has arrived at stability, when the next moment he kicks down 
the ladder and jumps from his chosen platform into a slough. 
He builds and unbuilds, puts round for square, boxes the 
compass, and achieves nothing. Of what is all this a reductio 
ad absurdum except of the idea on which ‘‘ The Christian ” is 
founded ? 

“FROM PAPHOS RATHER THAN GALILEE.” 

Quoting the dying Storm’s confession, “we were but 
man and woman, and we could not help but love one 
another, though it was a fault,” etc., the reviewer 
remarks :— 

These tender words are quite in the style of Georges Sand. 
They suit the conditions of Philip and Kate—an adulterous 
couple—in ‘‘ The Manxman,” at least as well as they suit John 
Storm and his Glory Quayle.: And they breathe a breath which 
comes, as Mr. Hall Caine acknowledges in another place, from 
Paphos rather than from Sinai or Galilee. 

HYSTERIA AND CLAPTRAP. 

The writer grieves over the mischief wrought by these 
new gospels ; and thus concisely sums up his version of 
what the two novelists have done :— 

One takes equal parts of pseudo-science, Ne6-Platonism, and 
theosophy ; stamps the whole as revealed from heaven ; and 
recommends us to get it down with a deal of sentiment. 
Another, more British, lays hold of certain traditional stage- 
virtues, wraps them in emotion, adds thereto a suspicious but 
exciting ingredient of pseudo-monasticism, and screams to us 
that unless we take it our life is in danger. Run whither we 
may with Miss Corelli and Mr. Caine for guides, we shall 
plunge into hysteria or be overthrown by claptrap. 

OPP DID IP I I I I I I 

Cassell’s for November contains, among other interest- 
ing features, a facsimile of “ famous cheques,” the largest 
amount ever drawn in a single cheque being the balance 
of the Chinese indemnity to Japan—over eleven millions. 
There is also a facsimile of the cheque for. over five 
millions—that paid for the Kimberley mines. 
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A SERMON BY MARK TWAIN 
ON THE VANITY AND TRAGEDY OF LIFE. 


“ApouT Play-acting” is the title of a thoroughly 
characteristic paper by Mark Twain in the Forum for 
October. He has been seeing “The Master of Palmyra,” 
by Wilbrandt, at the Burg Theatre in Vienna, and has 
been filled with enthusiasm by it. He describes it as 
“a great and stately metaphysical poem and deeply 
fascinating.” It is a drama of metempsychosis, and 
shows the chief actress incarnate in five successive lives, 


tthe continuity being maintained by a hero who is kept 


supernaturally alive and young through it all. The 
scene is the Roman Palmyra; the time extends from 
Palmyra pagan to Palmyra Christian. 


“Is LIFE A FAILURE?” 
The humourist thus sums up the whole play :— 


The piece is just one long soulful, sardonic laugh at human 
life, Its title might properly be ‘‘ Is Life a Failure?” and leave 
the five acts to play with the answer. I am not at all sure that 
the author meant to laugh at life. I only notice that he has 
done it. Without putting into words any ungracious or dis- 
courteous things about life, the episodes in the piece seem to be 

ing all the time—inarticulately : ‘‘ Note what a silly, poor 
thing human life is ; how childish its ambitions, how ridiculous 
its pomps, how trivial its dignities, how cheap its heroisms, how 
capricious its course, how brief its flight, how stingy in 

inesses, how opulent in miseries, how few its prides, how 
multitudinous its humiliations, how comic its tragedies, how 
ic its comedies, how wearisome and monotonous its repetition 
ofits stupid history through the ages, with never the introduction 
ofa new detail, how hard it has tried, from the Creation down, 
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toplay itself upon its possessor as a boon, and has never proved 
its case in a single instance !” 


THREE SLAPS AT FRANCE. 


The exchange of the vé/e of persecutor, from pagan to 
Christian, leads Mark Twain into reflections on “ this 
picturesque failure of civilisation,” which show that he 
views modern France with an eye not too tender. Of the 
bagan martyrdom he says :— 


There it stands, as an unworded suggestion that civilisation, 
en when Christianised, was not able wholly to subdue the 
patural man in that old day—just as in our day the spectacle of 
h shipwrecked French crew, clubbing women and children who 
ied to climb into the lifeboats, suggests that civilisation has not 
seeeded in entirely obliterating the natural man even yet. 
ommon sailors! A year ago, in Paris, at a fire, the aristocracy 
the same nation clubbed girls and women out of the way to 


themselves. Civilisation tested at top and bottom both, 
rousee. And in still another panic of fright we have this same 


“tough” civilisation saving its honour by condemning an 
mocent man to multiform death, and hugging and whitewashing 
ie guilty one. 

THE CRAZE FOR COMEDY. 


These moralisings are but the preface to the project the 

er wants to announce. He reprints the theatre list 
om the advertising columns of a New York paper of last 
ay. It is almost exclusively composed of lighter forms 
amusement. “ From the look of this lightsome feast ” 
concludes that what we need is a tonic :— 


You are trying to make yourself believe that life is a comedy, 
at its sole business is fun, that there is nothing serious in it. 
Ou are ignoring the skeleton in your closet. Send for the 
Master of Palmyra.” You are neglecting a valuable side of 
bur life ; presently it will be atrophied. You are eating too 
th mental sugar ; you will bring on Bright’s disease of the 
lllect. You need a tonic; you need it very much. Send 
the ‘* Master of Palmyra.” You will not need to translate 
‘Its story is as plain as a procession of pictures. 
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TRAGEDY “THE MOST EFFECTIVE” ENGINE OF CULTURE. 
To this suggestion he appends “an annex” :— 


It seems to me that New York ought to have one theatre 
devoted to tragedy. With her three millions of population, and 
seventy outside millions to draw upon, she can atford it, she can 
support it. America devotes more time, labour, money, and 
attention to distributing literary and musical culture among the 
general public than does any other nation, perhaps; yet here 
you find her neglecting what is possibly the most effective of all 
the breeders and nurses and disseminators of high literary taste 
and. lofty emotion—the tragic stage. To leave that powerful 
agency out is to haul the culture-wagon with a crippled team. 
Nowadays, when a mood comes which only Shakespeare can set 
to music, what must we do? Read Shakespeare ourselves ! 
Isn’t it pitiful? It is playing an organ solo en a jew’s-harp. 
}Ve can’t read. None but the Booths can do it. 

POOR ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE. 

Then he exclaims :— 

What Aas come over us English-speaking people? During 
the first half of this century tragedies and great tragedians were 
as common with us as farce and comedy ; and it was the sam: in 
England. Now we have not a tragedian, I believe; and 
London, with her fifty shows and theatres, has but three. 

The article ends with a touch that reveals the unmis- 
takable and inimitable hand :— 

Comedy keeps the heart sweet ; but we all know that there is 
wholesome refreshment for both mind and heart in an occasional 
climb among the solemn pomps of the intellectual snow-summiis 
built by Shakespeare and those others. Do I seem to be 
preaching? It is out of my line: I only do it because the rest 
of the clergy seem to be on vacation. 





————e—— 


MICHELET’S THEORIES OF LOVE. 


IN the second number of the Revue de Paris Jules 
Lemaitre, the great French critic, contributes in the form 
of an article a preface he has written for the new edition 
of Michelet’s “ L’Amour.” This famous book was pub- 
lished in 1858. Michelet began by declaring that 
France was in a bad state because Frenchmen had 
forgotten the way to love, and because the statistics of 
marriages and births become more pitifully small every 
year. From Michelet’s point of view, men and women 
are essentially monogamous ; accordingly he preaches 
the highest conjugal love. Speaking from a man’s point 
of view, he declares : ‘“‘ That woman in no sense resembles 
man ; she does not breathe like him, she does not eat 
like him, she does not digest like him.” He does not 
credit her with having a very strong brain, and he con- 
siders that her husband should not allow her to read 
everything. He also declares plainly that though women 
are both higher and lower than men, their main business 
in life is to love and to bear children. 

As he wrote another famous book to explain, Michelet 
had an intense horror of the intervention of the priest in 
the married household, and he considers that a husband 
should always be the spiritual minister, and that to him 
alone should the wife ever go to confession. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
widow of the historian is still living and has been able to 
assist at the centenary of her husband. She herself 
made Michelet’s acquaintance by writing to him on the 
subject of one of his books that had profoundly interested 
her. The writer, naturally flattered, insisted on meeting 
his fair correspondent. They fell in love at first sight, 
and shortly after married, the union turning out an 
exceptionally happy one from every point of view, in spite 
of the fact that the wife was considerably younger than the 
husband. 
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‘“‘THE FOOTBALL MADNESS.” 

UNDER this unflattering title, Mr. Ernest Ensor delivers 
himself in the Contemporary on the abuses connected 
with the game of the season. 


WHY SO POPULAR. 


He seeks to explain the popularity of the sport, which 
shows no diminution of gate-money, even when a strike 
or lock-out has reduced a district to semi-starvation. 
He says :— 

The astonishing increase in the numbers that play and watch 
others play the great English games is largely due to the dull 
monotony of life in our large towns ; it is the absolute necessity 
of som? change, some interest outside the daily work which has 
long ceased to be interesting, that causes the huge crowds at the 
weekly football matches. This weariness is also the reason for 
the prevalence of starting price betting. Association football, 
as it is now played, commands more mon2y and support than 
any game the world has ever szen. 


PROFESSIONALS BOUGHT AND SOLD LIKE SLAVES. 


The effect on the professionals is painted in very 
gloomy colours. The cricketer must work hard to win 
his pay, and after he has passed his prime can find 
plenty of openings as paid trainer. But compared with 
him “ the football professional is an idler.” His training 
is nothing like so continuous or exacting. He is con- 
tinually tempted to drink. And when his career is over, 
he has no occupation to take to, except perhaps that 
of the publican. 

“The worst feature of professional football is its sordid 
nature.” Players are hired, bribed, bought from all parts 
of the kingdom :— 

Stringent legislation has been found necessary by the chief 
clubs to protect themselves from one another. A professional 
is registered for one League club, and one only. If the club 
wishes to part with him, he is sold to the highest bidder, the 
club receiving what is delicately called ‘‘ transfer money.” . . . 
Ridiculous as it seems, the advertisements in a leading athletic 
weekly remind one of those once published by Southern 
newspapers in the American slave States. 

Many of these professionals are Scotchmen, the Scotch 
temperament seeming to be admirably suited to football, 
whether Association or Rugby. 


In these days, moreover, “a team must win its matches 
or it is ruined.” Everybody must win, but that being 
impossible, each team must win on its ground: which 
the League tables show tg be the case. 


A VIGOROUS INDICTMENT. 


The writer goes on to declare :— 

The effect of League matches and cup ties is thoroughly evil. 
Men go in thousands, not to study and admire skill or endurance, 
but to see their team gain two points or pass into the next 
round. The end, not the means, is everything. Rough play, 
so long as it escapes punishment from the referee, is one means 
to the end, and delights the crowd. Nothing but the firmest 
action by the Association prevents assaults on referees and 
players. The passions are excited to the highest pitch of human 
feeling. . . . The excitement during the match is epidemic, 
and twenty thousand people, torn by emotions of rage and 
pleasure, roaring condemnation and applause, make an alarming 
spectacle. Every Saturday in winter more than a million people 
are cheering and hooting round the football grounds. The 
tendency of it all is towards brutality. Protests are laid on all 
kinds of grounds, and, as very few clubs have clean records, 
there is no lack of material. .Charges are met by counter- 
charges, and all the details are swallowed with avidity by the 
public. The dirty linen is washed over and over again, and 
never becomes cleaner. The newspapers fatten upon the 


garbage ; in fact, the behaviour of the Press is one of the most 
lamentable features of the football mania. 


. . - One of the 
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worst signs of the times is that the infection is spreading t 
other games, ; 
BAD FOR PLAYERS, WORSE FOR SPECTATORS. 

Professional football is doing more harm every year. It hy 
already spread from the North to the South. The Southen 
clubs held out for a long time, but have succumbed generally 
during the last two years. The system is bad for the players, 
worse for the spectators. The former learn improvident habits, 
become vastly conceited, whilst failing to see that they ar 
treated like chattels, and cannot help but be brutalised. The 
latter are injured physically and morally. Instead of playing 
themselves or taking other exercise on their only half-holiday. 
they stand still during cold, wet afternoons on cold, wet ground; 
the number of lives indirectly sacrificed to football must be 
enormous. 

As regards morality, the old English feeling for 
“sport” or “fair play” has receded to thinly populated 
or remote districts where athletics cannot be exploited 
for money. Englishmen seem converted to French or 
American methods of sport :—- 

The unutterable corruption of amateur athletics during the 
last few years need not be dwelt upon; the betting and 
swindling, the feigned names, the selling of races, pace-making, 
that hateful travesty of sport, and many other abuses are 
notorious. Football is on the same road: let us pray that the 
inherent virtue in cricket may continue to preserve it. 

pr 
GOLDWIN SMITH ON FAITH AND MORALS. 

WRITING in the North American Review for October 
on the origin of morality as set forth by Alexander 
Sutherland, Dr. Goldwin Smith defines morality as— 
simply another name for the rule of reason applied to human 
action and regulating man’s natural appetites, desires, and 
affections for the good of the individual, the family, the com- 
munity, the kind ; in regard to the three last of which relations, 
man being a complex being, his interest is as much self-interest 
as in regard to the first. The utilitarian doctrine, in fact, 
appears to be sound, provided ‘that it is sufficiently compre: 
hensive, and embraces all the needs, desires, and affections, 
domestic, social, intellectual and even esthetic, as well as 
egoistic, of our complex human nature. 

But he finds beyond morality, as the rule of the highest 
expediency and the regulator of our current actions, such 
a thing as a moral ideal or conception of beauty of 
character. In this connection, he gives his valuation of 
the Christian religion :— 

The great religions are in fact pursuits of a moral ideal which 
is personified in God, and the attainment of which is regarded 
as an approximation to the divine nature, bringing with it ever- 
lasting bliss. They are in this distinguished from anything 
Fetichist and from the more superstitious belief in the power ol 
a tribal god, who is propitiated by sacrifices and rites uncon- 
nected with morality and sometimes distinctly immoral. This is 
eminently true of that which is far the greatest of all religions, 
Christianity. But the Christian ideal, however sublime and 
beneficent, is imperfect. It involves an impracticable secession 
from the world and disregard of all worldly interests. Chris- 
tianity has had little influence on industrial, still less on public, 
life. “Has not ‘‘To hell with Spain! Remember the A/aine!” 
been the cry of the most church-going of communities? . . . Faith 
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OB BI FP FIFI FIFI I I ID DD 


THE pilot, his calling, his classifications, and _ his 
income, form the subject of a paper by Mr. L. W. 
Lillingston in the November Good Words. The 
“choice” pilots, who are at the top of the profession, 
and who bring in the ocean liners, earn as much as £7 
a year. In the same magazine Mr. E. Pinnington 
sketches Dundee as it was in ancient days. 


disaffection. 
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GOOD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Rev. S. F. L. Bernays contributes ‘“ More 
Humours of Clerical Life” to the November Cornhill. 
Two of his stories may be given here :— 

A DANGEROUS INFECTION. 

A clergyman was walking through the outskirts of his parish 
one evening, when he saw one of his parishioners very busy 
whitewashing his cottage. The parson, pleased at these some- 
what novel signs of cleanliness, called out, ‘‘ Well, Jones, I see 
you're making your house nice and smart.” With a mysterious 
ait, Jones, who had recently taken the cottage, descended from 
the ladder, and slowly walked to the hedge which separated the 

den from the road. ‘‘ That’s not ’xacly the reason why I’m 
adoing of this ’ere job,” he whispered, ‘‘ but the last two couples 
as lived in this ’ere cottage ’ad twins; so I says to my missus, 
Yl tak an’ whitewash the place, so as there mayn’t be no 
infection. Ye s2e, sir, as ’ow we got ten of ’em already.” 
Whether the whitewashing was effectual or not, I have not been 
able to ascertain. 

A NAME THAT FITTED BETTER. 

A very just complaint was brought before a bishop that a 
cerlain clergyman in the diocese was wearing an Oxford Master’s 
hood, when, as a matter of fact, he had no such degree. ‘‘I 
call it, my lord,” said the complainant, ‘‘ wearing a lie on his 
back.” ‘* We need not us2 quite so strong a word, Mr. Smith,” 
the bishop replied in his blandest manner ; “‘ call it a fa/sehood.” 

A BRAVE, LITTLE MIDSHIPMITE. 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava describes in Cornhi// 
the siege of Bomarsund during the Crimean war as he 
saw it. He was on board the battle-frigate Penelope 
when it struck on a sunken rock in the full fire of the 
Russian batteries. It was heavily raked by the Russian 
guns. The writer remarks :— 

What pleased me most, however, during the whole business, 
was the gallant behaviour of a little midshipman, a mere child, 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. About the time when the 
fire became pretty hot, I happened to com? across him, and, as 
he seemed to be as much out of a job as myself, I touched my 
2 took the liberty of observing that it was a fine day, to 

ich he politely replied that it was. Encouraged by his 
wbanity, I ventured to ask him how long he had been at sea, to 
which he answered, ‘‘I have only left my mamma six weeks, 
but I ain’t going to cry upon Her Majesty’s quarter-deck,” a 
remark which, I think, as worth recording as many a one made 
by more illustrious heroes. Soon after this, however, a man 
was killed close to him, and the poor little fellow fainted, and 
was taken below. 

AT FEUD, BUT STILL FRIENDS. 


Inthe Geographical Fournal for October, Colonel Sir 
T. H. Holdich illustrates the blood feuds of the Afridis 
by a tale of his two orderlies :— 

They followed us from early dawn to sunset. They rode 

ther and assisted each other in the duties of camp life. 
They helped each other out of difficulties. On one occasion I 
temember that one of them, dishevelled and soaked, was fished 
out of a river, where he had lost his depth, by the kindly extension 

@pugri, unwound and thrown to his assistance by his brother 
Sowar. When, in due time, our journey came to an end on the 
borders of India, my orderly came to me with a complaint, and 
the burden of his grievance was as follows : The other orderly, 
his Afridi relation, had had the opportunity of visiting a far- 
away Persian town with his master, where, with the accumula- 
tion of his regimental pay, he had purchased a most useful and 
far-searching rifle. I asked my friend what difference that might 
Make to him; and he explained, with great candour, that it 
tight make just a// the difference. They two had yet to settle 
@ ancient blood feud, and one of them had to die. He did not 
Wish it to be himself if he could help it. 

The Colonel declares this incident to be characteristic 
ifthe Afridis. Personal animosity seems wanting, either 
m his attitude towards an hereditary foe or a national 
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enemy. The writer laughs at the idea of them having 
any desire for revenge on the British. Before hostilities 
were over a larger number of Afridis than ever before had 
offered themselves as recruits to the British officers. 


—oeo 


MR. LOCH ON OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


THE fact that last month a Bill giving a pension of 
7s. a week to every poor person over sixty-five has passed 
both Houses of the New Zealand Legislature, will make 
people turn with greater interest to Mr. C. S. Loch’s 
paper in the WVineteenth Century on “ Fallacies about 
Old Age Pensions.” Mr. Loch is, of course, in his 
element in negative criticism of any kind, and he does 
not conceal his joy. He fastens on remarks of Mr. Jesse 
Collings and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. He shows that 
the aged poor are not forced into a “ common workhouse.” 
Three-fourths of recipients of relief over sixty-five receive 
out-door relief. Of the fourth inside, most have separate 
and more attractive rooms provided for them. Moreover, 
the figures prove the number of aged paupers to be 
decreasing (21°5 per cent. in 1851; 13'7 per cent. in 
1891). Less tangible “fallacies” are then dealt with, 
until Mr. Loch lays down the principle that “ the pension 
guaranteed at a certain age would justify a smaller wage, 
diminished foresight and less exertion.” 

Mr. Loch has, however, something more to say than 
simply “ Don’t.” He has a positive suggestion to make. 
He says :— 

In one quarter at any rate—pension scheme or no pension 
scheme—much might be done. The Local Government Act of 
1894 has placed the administration of parochial endowed charities 
in the hands of the parish councils. For old age pensions and 
for doles there is, according to the last return, an income of at 
least £930,000 a year. The principles and methods of charity 
are now no longer vague and unsettled, but are fairly defined 
and are becoming year by year better understood. Such a sum 
administered: in accordance with them, in association with 
personal charity and in supplementation of further voluntary aid 
from relations, employers, and others, would meet all those 
cases in which it seems a hardship that application should have 
to be made to the Poor Law . . . . The parish council would 
thus become a lay charity committee for the parish organised on 
definite lines, and subject to the necessary conditions of super- 
vision and report. 


-  -¢_»— 


The Genesis of Paris Fashions. 


Miss ADA CONE contributes a beautifully illustrated 
paper to Scribners on the “ Woman’s Paris,” or the 
dressmaking quarter of the gay capital. _She says :— 

The masterpiece for which this elaborate setting exists, the 
Paris gown, that here bursts full blown on the eye of the client, 
is not, as the public believe, a creation of the great dressmaker 
himself, nor is the great dressmaker responsible for the fashion. 
This model gown is the result of an almost infinite collaboration. 
Up in the garrets of the criss-cross streets live a modest class of 
artists that make projects. They get their inspiration from old 
portraits at the Louvre, at Versailles, from elegant women in 
the drive-ways of the Bois, or from some hazard. They modify, 
develop, combine, following a drift which they do not control, 
till they have produced a novel idea that the public is likely to 
accept, and that is therefore saleable. Their projects are fixed 
in sketches, and they are known as marchands de croquis. 
Others of these specialists make up their projects in cloth, and 
are known as marchands de modéles. These occupy a more 
important rank than the first, since the models form a demon- 
stration that the ideas can be realised. The model merchant is 
in relation with the manufacturers, who provide her with the 
new materials they have imagined, and whose interest it is to 
have their ‘‘truck” presented to the great dressmaking houses 
and so launched on the market. 


















THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE November number, more even than usual, deserves 
its name, for it is almost exclusively concerned with 
national and international questions. Its principal 
contents have been noticed elsewhere. 

FIRST-FRUITS OF COLONEL JOHN HAY’S POLICY. 

Mr. Maurice Low, reviewing “the month in America,” 
reports that the Democrats, who hoped to make great 
capital out of “ yellow fever and yellow literature,” have 
been dished by Mr. McKinley’s prompt appointment of a 
commission of inquiry. Mr. Bryan, being now Colonel 
of a Nebraska regiment, maintains military neutrality 
towards all political questions. Of American policy in 
the Far East Mr. Low says :— 

The orders sent to Admiral Dewey a couple of weeks ago, 
instructing him to detach the cruiser Baltimore and the gunboat 
Petrel {rom his fleet, and for those vessels to proceed as near to 
Pekin as possible, have caused the greatest satisfaction. Much 
is expected from Colonel Hay’s Administration of the State 
Department. He appreciates what England has done for 
America during the last few months, of the great service she 
has rendered the entire world by the re-conquest of the Soudan, 
and the equally great service she is rendering by preventing the 
Russianising of China. Secretary Hay is generally credited 
with having prevailed upon the President to sanction the 
sending of warships to Chinese waters, much to the chagrin, 
it may be remarked, of the Russian Embassy at Washington. 
Russia has always wielded great but quiet and secret influence 
in Washington, and her constant endeavour has been to foster 
the friendly sentiment which has so long existed with the 
government of the Republic, and at the sam2 time weaken 
English influence. 

Mr. Long, Secretary of the Navy, will recommend to 
Congress an appropriation of nearly ten millions sterling 
—the largest ever made in time of peace.” Mr. Low 
adds that “ Mr. Long, though a vice-president of the Peace 
Society, is evidently not a great believer in the Tsar’s 


recent message of peace.” 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

The editor chortles with joy over the “ check” given to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer over the subject at 
North Shields, and hopes that the Cabinet will not trifle 
with the question. The chronicler of Greater Britain 
reports on the “comprehensive and heroic ” bill which 
has just passed the Upper House of our “most pro- 
gressive colony ” :— 

Henceforward in New Zealand every man or woman of the 
age of sixty-five and upwards, of good moral character, whose 
yearly income does not exceed £34, and who has resided for 
twenty-five years in the Colony, will be entitled to a pension of 
£18. New Zealand has counted the cost of this momentous 
departure, and is acting with her eyes wide open. 

THE FATE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. John Foreman writes on the Empire of the 
Philippines and the progress of its destinies before’ the 
Spanish-American Commission. He says that the Com- 
missioners were much impressed by the expert reports on 
the great mineral wealth of the archipelago. He states 
on the authority of a bosom friend of Aguinaldo that the 
independence he proclaims is directed only against Spain, 
not America. We are left to infer that the probable 
finding will be in favour of annexation outright. 
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This reassuring account is given of the rcligious 



































difficulty :— wi 
The Commissioners were informed that they would have no Phil R 
difficulty'in declaring religious freedom nnd withdrawing State correspon 
support from the Roman Catholic native clergy. The native fom Ann 
priests, as secular clergy, take no vow of poverty, and quite by moonl 
seventy-five per cent. of them have independent means of exis. io! 
tence, so that with their fees for marriages, sale of indulgences, Teed 
masses, burials, baptisms, scapularies, etc., they could dispense claime 

with a fixed stipend. Nor are religious fanatical risinys to be woth wi 
feared, for the male natives particularly have very elastic con. defiance 
sciences in matters of faith and devotion. Assuming the whol fy be kept w 
archipelago to be annexed by America, the disestablishment of J Suffice it 
the Church would show a saving to the Philippine treasury fj negroes ur 
of about nine per cent. on the budget of the financial yea I they style 
1896-97 ; and as the cost of Consulates in China and a long lis: [ lands, and 
of pensions to Spanish aristocracy would cease, there would bx [ of the imm 
a further economy of about six and a half per cent. on the J one can tel 
budget sum. and the gat 
THE ANGLICAN CONFESSIONAL. They “* hol 

Rev. H. H. Henson insists that “the toleration of the ff Stung 2 
‘Confessional’ is the condition of preserving the unity “8° .** 
of the National Church.” It must be maintained as an gah 
optional and not as an obligatory practice. He grants beds cai ol 
that securities are needed against abuse :— and sot 
The public ought to receive assurance that confessions are bright full 1 
only heard by those who are authoritatively certified to be oes all 
qualified for the task, that they are heard under suitable ani ind that 
recognised conditions, that the moral principles which govem J haps, the o] 
the confessors are sound. The English clergy would welcom: Be calls 
the action of authority in restricting the right to exercise this p alls 
ministry to those of their number whose age, learning, character, I 
and position marked them out as meriting the public confidence. “The K 
“LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT.” 7. 

; tess ‘ ; ; e have 

THE investigations which the Dazly Chronicle has aepancy in 
made into the antecedents of the gentleman who has fH the discover 
been introduced to the British Association under the ff hasled to tl 
title of “Louis de Rougemont,” have removed his geculations 
“adventures” from the category of truth to that of ff dwhich it i 
vraisemblable fiction. The Wide World Magazine for ideration of 
November comes out with the following notice :— wttellites ms 
Since this magazine went to press, certain evidence has com: moter 
to light which causes us to publicly state that we do not voucli i. jorescen 
for the truth of this story, although portions of it are admittedly fy ‘<i ¥ 
based upon real experiences. A fuller statement will be made ff eum ai 

I ie ? . indicated 





in the December Number. 
This may seem somewhat to impair the claim of the 
magazine to deal only in stories of strict truth ; but there 


thé missing « 


















is an easy way for the editor to make good his position Jf Mr. Geo 
He only needs to give the whole story of the way i Thomas Fr 
which he and the British public and, mzradile dictu, the Mr. Baya 
British Association have been gulled, the truth of which ff tle public, m 
is in many respects “stranger than fiction.” Of this jf Mee of one 
strictly veracidus narrative, the fictitious “ Adventures of om constai 
Louis de Rougemont” form an integral part. For the super the repres: 
eminent advertisement which the Daily Chronicle has Bos he we. 
given to this magazine its editor and proprietor can bey / pathda 
scarcely too grateful. No doubt the other extraordinary 7. pal 
narratives with which the magazine abounds are shadowed  self-seekin 
in the reader’s. mind by a not unnatural suspicion. No? Hi tan without 
the less, it is a monthly budget of adventure which boys, A? 
and all who retain the boyish heart, will still revel in. “The Dr: 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE October number opens with Dr. Dillon’s porten- 
tously long paper on the Tsar’s Eirenikon, which along 
with several other articles has been freely quoted from 
dsewhere. Most of the contents are solid and weighty. 

WITH THE “ LOYAL MAROONS” IN REVOLT. 


Phil Robinson appears in a new capacity as a news 
correspondent at the seat of (possible) war. He writes 
fom Annotto Bay, Jamaica, where he has just witnessed 
by moonlight the Camp of the Maroons, who have taken 

sion of lands legally held by white owners, but 
daimed as rightly their own. The writer is very 
woth with owners and authorities for allowing this 
defiance of the law to break out at all, and still worse to 
be kept up :— 

Suffice it to say, that several hundreds of Maroons and other 
negroes under a ‘‘Colonel,” ‘* Major,” and ‘‘ Lieutenant,” as 

style their leaders, are in forcible possession of private 
lands, and that they have the avowed sympathy of all the blacks 
of the immediate district. What their actual numbers are no 
ge can tell, for they come and go by night, as well as by day, 
and the gathering of one day is not the gathering of the next. 
They ‘“‘hold the fort” by relays, the whole of the tribe thus 
getting a taste of law-breaking with impunity. ‘‘ Have they 
ams?” I asked a negro of the town the question. ‘* Plenty 
ofarms in the bush,” was the reply. I asked the same question 
ofan English official. ‘* Depend upon it, they can put their 
lands on plenty if they need them.” . . . It was a queer, rather 
weird quarter of an hour out there under the Maroon flag, the 
bright full moon, the great camp-fire in the black tree-shade, the 
‘oes all gesture, the women all excited, and the knowledge 
hind that this was a camp of law-breakers, and the scene, per- 
haps, the opening one of a tragedy. 
He calls it “a dress rehearsal of rebellion.” 
FINDING OUT WHAT IS IN THE AIR. 

“The Kinetic Theory of Gases ” is the title of a learned 
paper by Professor William Ramsay, who is good enough 
to condense his contribution in the following summary : 

We have seen that the discovery by Lord Rayleigh of a dis- 
epancy in the density of atmospheric nitrogen has resulted in 
the discovery of a new constituent of air, argon; its discovery 
las led to that of a constituent of the solar atmosphere, helium ; 
speculations on the ultimate nature and motion of the particles 
which it is believed that gases consist has provoked the con- 
sideration of the conditions necessary in order that planets and 
wtellites may retain an atmosphere, and of the nature of that 
timosphere ; the necessary existence of an undiscovered element 
was foreseen, owing to the usual regularity in the distribution of 
the atomic weights of elements not being attained in the case 
helium and argon ; and the source of neon was therefore 
indicated. This source, atmospheric air, was investigated, and 
thé missing element was discovered. 

THE LATE MR. BAYARD. ’ 

‘Mr. George F. Parker concludes a warm eulogy on 

Thomas Francis Bayard with the words :— 
‘Mr. Bayard passed nearly half a century of active life before 
the public, more than thirly years of this time being spent in 
of one grade or another. During all this time—and for a 
ditele constantly widening from the very beginning—he stood 
the representative of lofty ideals in character and principle. 
ition of this came without conscicus seeking on his part, 
tad, as he was absolutely free from cant of any kind, he never 
Osed because of it. He has gone out of the world leaving a 
Boscrer public and private, free from insincerity, sordidness, 
@self-seeking. As became his origin and traditions, he was a 
flan without fear and without reproach. . 

A NEW VOCATION FOR THE NOVELIST. 

“The Drama of Ideas” is the,subject of a paper full of 
good things by Mr. Norman Hapgood. Of Ibsen he 


says: “ He is a great playwright, because he is still in 
some degree a poet, and because he is always a distin- 
guished workman ; but what success he has is in spite of 
his infatuation with sociology and heredity.” He rejoices 
that “the gallery will protect us from mystery, surgery, 
and problems.” It is an effective generalisation to say, 
“ Not everything which the public likes is good art, but 
nothing which the public dislikes is great art.” The paper 
concludes with this hint :— 

In our stronger novelists we see the greatest promise for a 
drama of larger ideas than any now animating English 
comedy. . . . When the world has decided that the novel is an 
inferior form, some of the ideas which have recently been 
absorbed by fiction will animate the drama, the Tolstois of the 
fulure will be our tragedians and the Thackerays our comedians. 

WANTED-—-A SUPREME CHURCH COURT. 

Bishop Barry writes on, “ What is Ritualism?” and 
reveals again that “ balance ” as of a walker on the tight- 
rope, which seems to be the chosen attitude of the bishops 
in the present controversy. He deplores the “ want of a 
supreme court, generally and cordially acknowledged,” 
and says :— 

We ought not to acquiesce quietly in this grave defect of our 
Church organisation, which is, I believe, not only discrediting 
cur Church, but inflicting grievous injury on its order and well- 
being. For such a Cour has not m:rely the power of coercion, 
but the higher power of guidance and instruction; there are, 
happily, few who need the on2, while there are hundreds who 
would gladly accept the other. But even now such a tribunal 
as that which pronounced the Lambeth Judgment might be 
invoked, and might speak with a considerable weight of 
authority. 

Professor Muirhead is roused by the non-appointment 
of the Master of Balliol to the Whyte Professorship to 
lament the absence of philosophical qualifications on the 
Board of Election at Oxford and to recommend reform. 


oe -- 


McClure’s. 

THERE is much excellent matter in the November 
number. Americans will be specially interested in Mr. 
Goode’s “Inner History of Admiral Sampson’s Cam- 
paign” based on official despatches. Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker’s character sketch of Theodore Roosevelt deserves 
special attention elsewhere, as also Mr. Dam’s peep into 
Vesuvius, and Mr. Waldron’s “ World’s Bill of Fare.” 
Mr. E. A, Fitzgerald describes what his companion saw 
who scaled the summits of Aconcagua and Tupungato. 


—*. 


Cornhill. 

THE November number is scarcely up to the high 
standard which we have learned to expect from the 
Cornhill. Mr. Fitchett’s “Fight for the Flag” is a 
characteristically vivid description of Inkermann, which 
he declares to be “one of the most distracted, planless, 
muddle-headed, yet magnificent battles in British history,” 
illustrating as scarcely any other “the chivalry and 
daring of the British officer, and the doggedly fighting 
quality of the British private.” Reminiscences of bom- 
bardments in the Baltic during the Crimean War are 
supplied by the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Canon 
Wood recalls some of the horrors and iniquities of 
prosecutions for witchcraft. “An Old Whig” furnishes 
memories of Kensington Palace from the time it was 
purchased by William III. to the advent of the present 
Queen. We have quoted elsewhere from the Rev. S. F. 
L. Bernays’ “ More Humours of Clerical Life.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE November number is chiefly notable for Lionel 
Décle’s paper on the Fashoda Question, which has 
received separate notice, along with two other articles. 

CAPE POLITICS. 

Mr. H. L. W. Lawson discusses very discursively “ Cape 
Politics and Colonial Policy.” He observes that, accord- 
ing “to our lines of cleavage, both Bondsmen and 
Progressives are of a decidedly Conservative type.” He 
remarks on the advance of Mr. Rhodes’s policy from that 
of conciliation and compromise to an uncompromising 
assertion of British claims. He says that the true states- 
man’s work is “to allay irritation, to convince the 
Africander that what is good for the British Empire is 
also good for the Cape Colony,” and to efface the present 
racial line of cleavage. Incidentally, he observes that 
the perfervid protestations of French Canadian loyalty 
square badly with the fact that every French Canadian 
village flaunts the tricolour, and that young French 
Canadians who have passed through Yankee factories are 
notoriously anti-British. 

THE CHAOS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton reviews “ The Return of the 
Department on Secondary Education,” along with the 
Duke of Devonshire’s bill and the bill promoted by the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters. He distin- 
guishes a secondary from a primary school by stating 
that it is a school for life, rather than for livelihood— 
for brain-forming rather than for bread-winning study. 
The scandalous condition of our secondary schools may 
be gathered from the teachers’ lack of academic status :— 

We are confronted with the following figures, which, in 
comparison with France, where over 9o per cent. of the teachers 
are diplomés, and Germany, where no one may teach at all 
without due qualifications, are absolutely appalling. | Only 
55 per cent. of the resident male staff in boys’ schools are of 
graduate rank, 29 per cent. in the girls’, and 28 per cent. in the 
mixed, and the female staff in these schools is still more inferior, 
while the visiting staff of both sexes is infinitely worse. But 
the true inwardness of these figures is shown when we find 
32 per cent. of the boys’ schools, 73°8 of the girls’, and 81°3 of 
the mixed have no resident graduate on the staff. 

MALLARME’S PLACE IN LETTERS. 

A very suggestive study of Stéphane Mallarmé is con- 
tributed by Mr. Arthur Symons. He says :— 

It is the distinction of Mallarmé to have aspired after an 
impossible liberation of the soul of literature from what is fret- 
ting and constraining in ‘‘ the body of that death,” which is the 
mere literature of words. Words, he has realised, are of value 
only as notation of the free breath of the spirit ; words, there- 
fore, must be employed with an extreme care, in their choice 
and adjustment, in setting them to reflect and chime upon one 
another ; yet least of all for their own sake, for what they can 
never, except by suggestion, express. ... J And it is on the lines 
of that spiritualising of the word, that perfecting of form in its 
capacity for allusion and suggestion, that confidence in the 
eternal correspondences between the visible and the invisible 
universe, which Mallarmé taught, and too intermittently prac- 
tised, that literature must now move, if it is in any sense to move 
forward. 

THE “SPACIOUS DAYS” IN VERSE. 

Elizabethan adventure in Elizabethan literature is the 
subject of an interesting study by Mr. George Wyndham, 
M.P., Under-Secretary of State for War. Caught by 
the phrase “ Cherish marchandise, keep the Admiraltie ” 
in an Elizabethan poet, he sets to work to compare “ the 
portentous volume of the adventure and the portentous 
volume of the literature which may fairly be called 
Elizabethan.” He is struck with the narrowness of the 
area within which the two overlap :— 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Indeed, in dramatic and lyrical poetry, which form the chief 
features of Elizabethan literature, it is only here and there tha 
you discover a transient allusion to the national ferment which f! 
carried all kinds and conditions of men to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

ORIGINS AND ISSUES OF RELIGION. 


Theology is prominent this month. Vamadeo Shastr 
reviews the theological situation in India. He says :— 
In short, for us Salvation comes, not by righteousness, but by 
knowledge ; not by the casting out of sin, though we long to be 
delivered from it, but by emerging out of ignorance . . . In 
India, therefore, you may behold at this moment an immens 
and intelligent society much given to dreamy meditation over 
insoluble problems, and practically unanimous in rejecting any 
solution that stops short of Pantheism. : 
Mr. John Robertson assails, and Mr. Andrew Lang fi 
defends, the latter’s “ Making of Religion.” Mr. Lang fa sappo 
declares :— cause the re’ 
I prove, by recent evidence, that ‘‘the God-idea,” sanctioning iti natural 
an unselfish morality, is most powerful, while the ‘‘ Spirit-idea,” F™ should 



















































or worship of ghosts, is /east powerful among certain of the JMu4 mora 
lowest-known savages, where the borrowing of the idea is nearly jut Women 
or wholly impossible . . . Animism comes from one source, feild this alo 
Theism from quite another ; and the history of religion has been eat of hal 
the history of the relations between the ghost-idea and the God. grifistian co 
idea. How the God-idea arose Ido not pretend to know—/§ Other ec 
disclaim any theory. the Orde 
OTHER ARTICLES. nd a remit 

The second half is given of the “ Diary of Santiago” (urch the 
kept by the late Frederick W. Ramsden, British Consul fiiter ages L 
during the siege, which reveals with perfect modesty the REV 
magnificent service rendered by the deceased diarist in Lady Gre 
the cause of humanity at a peculiarly trying time. Hefhgent Irish 
says that had the Americans followed up their advantage Biggieties fo: 
of July 1st and rushed the town, they would have carried Bygeess, anc 
it. He says that the defence of the Spaniards has Bigg ieraen 
been really heroic. Judge O’Connor Morris holds that mitiion Ir 
the report of the Fry Commission proves that recent sagainst s 
legislation on the Irish land has been productive of to lear 
grave wrong, to which the Land Commission has seriously The Gaelic 
contributed. Mr. Escott reviews the biography of the English, 
late Henry Reeve. 1” Forty 
pre kg lingual wei 

Blackwood. lished, an 

THERE is good reading in Blackwood this month. Mish are 
Papers on the Chinese Empress and on modern men off *iteacthas, 


at Highlan 


letters have claimed separate notice. Severe stricturesfi*/ | 
tlic crossec 


are uttered on “the press and finance,” dprofos of the 


late City editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, with the practi} preland ir 
cal conclusion that it is best “to keep the City editor MR. 
strictly within his limits as a recorder of indisputable§ The histo 
facts : all beyond that is a pestilential region of bribery,¥ject of < 


blackmail, and corruption.” A warm appreciation of an mz 


Mallarmé, whose chief power is said to lie in speech andpost Engli 
gesture—in the spoken, not the written word—ends bypidence, wh 
citing his copyright proposals, that “the ancient master-fé@ry and i 
pieces should still pay a royalty to the State, and thatflistory an 


the fund thus constituted should provide pensions orill#sophy. 


fellowships for poets and scholars.” The Salisbury all, he 
manceuvres are highly commended as the first on a largeffearch ” :- 
scale which have been held in this country. The militiafiThe life wor 


battalions are spoken of as having “ won golden opinions 
on all sides,” and having raised men’s hopes of “ the oldjfiute sut 
Constitutional force.” The “ Looker-on” thinks the “ curt,liplication 
challenging, peremptory ” tone of our Fashoda despatches ch into 
was a “ considerate brutality,” leaving France in no uncer- taken fc 
tainty as to our purpose. The suggestion of Jamaica i ni hw 
being received into the Canadian dominion is taken asa oan 
hint of the longing of the West Indies for absorption it bge—just 
the United States. ail 


type of 
te sub-di 


THE 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THERE is a fine range of variety in the sixteen articles 
ofthe November number. The papers on the Tsar’s Pro- 
ject and on Old Age Pensions claim separate mention. 

A WIFE AND MOTHER ON CONFESSION, 

The Hon. Mrs. Chapman, writing “as wife and 
mother,” asks that Anglican clergymen on ordination 
—ayS — assurances not to turn the optional practice of 
ss, but by fcomfession into a duty. She points out the difference 
long to be (resulting from the fact that Anglican priests are not, 
>. . . In fike the Romans, necessarily celibates. She says :— 

immense fA shrewd observer of life is reported to have said that there 
tion over be very little habitual confession if men heard confessions 
‘cting any fom men only, and women confessed only to women. Perhaps 

sremark was somewhat cynical and worldly, but there is truth 
ew Lang finit—a stinging truth. The sting of course is in the tracing of 
{r. Lang a supposed spiritual necessity to another and, as is insinuated, a 
cause the reverse of spiritual. Yet the sneer need not distress us. 
itis natural, and right, and profitable that in many things the 


1 the chief 
there that 
ent which 
st parts of 





» Shastri 


anctioning , 

ait-idaall sexes should take counsel each of the other. But in matters of 
sin of the pemual morality it is, as a rule, neither wholesome nor expedient 
a is nearly gat women should make confidants of men, or men of women; 


dthis alone, it appears to me, suffices to bar the establish- 


ne source, . : > wee , 
has hell of habitual auricular confession to the priest in a wise 
the God. Suiristian community. 


_ know—/f Other ecclesiastical essays are a somewhat acid eulogy 
the Order of Corporate Reunion, by Rev. F. G. Lee, 
nd a reminder by Rev. Dr. Jessop, that in the primitive 
antiago,”fuurch there was not the hard-and-fast line drawn by 
h Consul fiter ages between clergy and laity. 

desty the REVIVAL OF THE OLD IRISH LANGUAGE. 

diarist inf Lady Gregory contributes a sprightly narrative of two 
ime. Hefiegent Irish movements—one, Lord Plunket’s co-operative 
dvantageBgieties for farmers, which have increased with swift 
re carried Buecess, and the less known revival of Gaelic language 
iards hasad literature. Gaelic is still spoken, it appears, by half 
olds thatA million Irish. It is taught in seventy National schools 
at rccenlsagainst seven in 1884. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy 
luctive Oftok to learning it while in gaol. She further reports :— 
; Serioush The Gaelic League, founded in 1893, aims, not at getting rid 
ny of the English, but at ‘‘ keeping Irish spoken where it is spoken 
ill” Forty-three branches have now been founded. A 
lingual weekly paper, Fainne an Lae (The Dawn of Day), is 
blished, and has a large circulation. Sets of Simple Lessons 
's month 2sh are selling by the thousand. A yearly festival, the 
rn men ofpliteacthas,” has been founded and is held in Dublin. This 
strictures Highland delegates attended it, and the first telegram in 
pos of the ic crossed the Atlantic, bringing a greeting from America. 
he practi Ireland in America has come into the movement. 

ity editor MR, FREDERIC HARRISON ON FREEMAN, 


lisputable§ The historical method of Professor Freeman is the 
f bribery,abject of an examination by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
ciation offféeman may fairly, he holds, “ be regarded as the fore- 
peech and pos English exponent of the testing of historical 
—ends byffdence, whereon he laboured so conscientiously both in 
at master-feory and in practice.” He amply recognised the unity 
, and thatfflistory and its value as the indispensable basis of social 
nsions orllosophy. But, “ though not a philosophical historian 
Salisbury all, he was a consummate master of historical 
on a largegesearch ” :— 

he militiaffThe life work of Professor Freeman is as yet the most memor- 
1 opinions#® type of that which is the peculiar note of our age, the 
f “the oldjilte sub-division of history into special periods and the 
the “ curtiltiplication of petty detail. . . . The evil comes in when 
lespatches ch into myriads of special periods, topics, institutions, 
‘no uncer Mistaken for history, supersedes history, chokes off serious 
. Jamaica MOry. That is our danger. as . The system of za periods ” 
aon ann lof minute Realism is the very life-blood of examining. . . 
aken 4° "Be examination virus is eating away the very brain fibre of 
Orption |i age—just as it has done in China. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. S. Hurd presents an optimistic view of our 
Coal, Trade, and Empire. He observes that we have 
taken control of a coalfield in China which could supply 
the whole world for thousands of years. We need only 
two more naval bases, one at Durban in South-East 
Africa, and the other at Port Kennedy, Thursday Island, 
to protect the North Australian coast. Sir John 
Robinson, of Natal, pays a warm tribute to the memory 
of Sir George Grey. Mr. Harry L. Stephen gives a 
humorous account of his first experiences as judge in the 
Gambia, and his difficulties with the deep-seated faith of 
the natives in witchcraft. Cornelia Sorabji pleads for 
women agents and women lawyers to protect the legal 
rights and property of Indian women who cannot mix 
with men. Laurie Magnus bears interesting witness to 
the effect which the industrial expansion of modern 
Germany has on the ideals of the universities, laying 
stress on the modern, commercial, and economic studies, 
rather than on the more classic and abstruse. Mr. W. 
B. Paley sketches with a map the Roman roads of 
Britain, and concludes with the remark that we never 
recovered the art of road-making until revived about a 
century ago by Telford. 


Seribner’s. 

ONE of the best things in the November number is the 
editorial on Imperialism, in which the writer says :— 
“ Tt is in favour of war, it is in favour even of Imperialism, 
that it does set up an effective counterbalance to the one 
American ambition ; that it substitutes in the successful 
soldier or sailor, afterward possibly even in the successful 
administrator, a figure more susceptible of statuesque 
presentation than that of the business man.” British 
Imperialism has been, he avers, the most effective 
counter-check to British mercantilism. The contents are 
mostly war articles. Ada Cone’s study of “ The Woman’s 
Paris” claims special notice. 

eae ate! 
The Century. 

THE November number contains some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Russell Lowell when he was Minister at 
Madrid in 1878. In one of them, speaking of the 
uncertainty of Spanish politics, he says, “ My own con- 
clusion ;is that, sooner or later (perhaps sooner rather 
than later), the final solution will be a conservative 
republic like that of France.” He remarks that “ repub- 
lican habits in their intercourse with each other are and 
have long been universal,” a trait he attributes to 


Mohammedan influence. 
———_—“o— 


Strand. 

THE most interesting paper in the November number 
is that by Mr. Charles Morley and Miss Hulda 
Friederichs, headed “In Mr. Gladstone’s Village,” and 
telling what they heard about the statesman as he lay 
dying or dead ; how he took his own shoes to the village 
cobbler, and drank tea in the innkeeper’s kitchen ; how, 
suddenly summoned south by the Queen, he went 
into the signal-box and with his own hands stopped the 
Irish mail to get on board ; how everybody wanted to 
buy bits of the mad cow that knocked him down ; how there 
was not a bit o’ pride about him, and so on and so on. 
A really remarkable curiosity is brought to view in 
pictures of “the most wonderful hedge in the world ”— 
in Steinheim, Westphalia—cut and trained by the rail- 
wayman Meier into shapes of birds, beasts, cyclists, 
railway trains, etc. The cultivation of mushrooms in 
the Catacombs of Paris is the topic of another paper. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
THE November Westminster is one of the liveliest 
numbers of that Review which we remember having seen. 
Archeology is entirely absent. 


-A*\VOICE FROM THE RANKS. 


Much the most striking paper is that on “ Our Soldiers 
in the East” by Frederick W. Tugman. The writer has 
very decided views, and says his say plainly and directly. 
He is strongly in favour of reverting to the long service 
system, He points to the men of the mountain batteries 
who enlist for twelve years as specimens of the kind of 
soldier it produces. On the moral question, he would 
forfeit to the State the pay of the man who contracted 
disease. He goes on :— 

Temperance societies are not much good and ought to be 
discouraged in military circles.... Do away with all 
religious institutions, whose expenses for their officers are 
defrayed by the State (£60,000 per annum Chaplain’s Depart- 
ment), place all military districts under the spiritual care of the 
bishop or deputed clergy, and treat the troops as their parish- 
ioners as they do their own. Civilian associations of soldiers 
among religious bodies would do more to reform the army to a 
high moral standard than a!l the Acts of Parliament or reforms 
ever introduced, : 

Disgusted by the majority with which Parliament voted 
confidence in Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy, while both 
Party and country detested it, Mr. J. D. Holms feels 
that the supremacy of Parliament is endangered by this 
“tyranny of the Party Whip.” He contends that the 
Party should not stand or fall with the Government, but 
should dismiss its Government when it wanted to. “ The 
time has arrived when Members of Parliament should 
begin to realise that in every Party there exists 
the material for forming more Cabinets than one.” 
Mr. A. Arnold is led by “ Helbeck of Bannisdale” to 
propound tothe Protestant the alternatives of Catholicism 
or Rationalism ; with a yet more excellent way—that of 
“Christian Agnosticism.” “ W. G. S.” pronounces a yet 
more certain funeral oration over Protestantism, whose 
dominions are now being occupied by a great and growing 
Catholic revival. Either the Catholic religion or pure 

.reason—aut Ceasar aut nullus—is the option offered. 
Whether progress can get on without religion the future 
alone will show. Mr. W. Fleming Phillips hails in Edward 
Bellamy the advent of the new political economy, “ so 
admirably reasoned that rational dissent is impossible.” 
He mentions in a note that the actual property of the Glas- 
gow Corporation is.valued at over eleven millions sterling. 
Under the title “The Niobe of the Nations,” Mr. E. S. 
Morgan traces the decline of Italian politics from Cavour 
to Rudini, who touched the lowest point of political 
profligacy. Mr. Walter Lloyd argues that as sanitation 
Ges not prevent small-pox spreading, the decrease in 
sinall-pox is due to vaccination. Mr. F. R. Statham 
writes on “ Magnetism and Morals” to suggest that “ the 
undestructible energy ” known as magnetism, “ which has 
taken from us a personal impress, may still belong to us,” 
and so impart after death “a sense of self on dawning 
shores.” 

BBP PLD DD LD 


Cassiers for October is full of interesting fact, well 
described. Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes on the Glasgow 
District Subway, “the world’s first underground cable 
tramway.” Mr. H. Savage discusses the value of blast 
furnace gas as a motive power. He holds that blast 
furnace gas may be successfully applied to the working 
of gas-engines. Mr. Mayer's article on the Exhibition of 
1900 is noticed elsewhere. 








OF REVIEWS. 








THE ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

WE have to welcome on the 15th of this month th 
first appearance of the Anglo-American, a sixpenny 
magazine about the format of this REVIEW, devoted to 
the cause of English-speaking unity. It will be published 
simultaneously in London, New York and Paris. The 











London office is 36, Essex Street, Strand. The editor's 
Mr. W. B. Northrop, and among the contributors to the 
first number are Professor Bryce, M.P., and Mr. Henry 
George, who will write on economic relations and problems, 
We have as yet only the preliminary announcement: 
review of contents is reserved to next number. We 
reproduce the title-page. 
jin ES 
Harmsworth’s. 

Harmsworth’s for November is again a marvellous 
production for 33d. The first paper, by Mr. T. F 
Manning, is a most ingenious way of teaching the 
chemistry of the human frame. The average man has! 


—_ 









him fat enough to make from 4 to 7} lbs. of candles, ga 
enough to fill a gasometer of 3,649 cubic feet, iron enough 
(48 grains) to make five tacks, hydrogen that would fill 4 
balloon that, would lift himself, carbon that would fi 
65 gross of pencils, a basinful of sugar, a barrel 4 
9; gallons of water, and so on. Miss Gertrude Bacol 
tells of her balloon journey over London from the Cryst 
Palace, and tells it very vividly. Allen Fea contributed 
much information about secret chambers and “ priest 
holes,” most of which were due to the persecuting Protes 
tantism of Queen Elizabeth. The fiction is so far “ up+t? 
date” as to narrate adventures in an Anglo-French navé 
war in 189—. There is much else that is curious ane 
beautiful and exciting. 
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THE FORUM. 
THE October number of the Forum is naturally largely 
secupied with reflections on the late war, and on the new 
rture it involves in American politics. There is 
pesides a wide diversity of topics and interests repre- 
gented. Major-General Howard’s “Defence of the 
“ibans,” Mr. Drage’s alarmist paper on “ Russian 
lesigns in the Far East,” Mark Twain’s “Sermon on 
fy-acting,” and the Rev. Charles Eaton’s “A Decade 
Magazine Literature ” claim separate notice. 
HOW TO REFORM THE U.S. ARMY. 
fr. Maurice Low contributes a trenchant criticism on 
s military, policy of the United States as tested in the 
ewar. He lays stress on the superiority of the trained 
jier to the volunteer, the essential difference being not 
Fcourage, but in the ability of the soldier to take care of 
nself in matters of dress, food, and health. Yet, after 
the system’ is chiefly blamed. Severe emphasis is 
lid on the contrast between military ineptitude and civil 
ciency in handling, feeding, and -providing for the 
iedical needs of large multitudes of men. The remedy 
isuggests is—first, to put the army on a business basis 
id entrust affairs to men of practical experience ; the 
ond, -that troops constituting the department of the 
ast, bth volunteers and regulars, should be mobilised 
u week or ten days every year. : This would supply 
requisite training, alike to the rawest recruit and the 
ost seasoned general. 
POLITICAL: EFFECT OF THE WAR. 
MHenry Litchfield West discusses the political result of 
war. He declares that he knows, “from a personal 
versation with the President, that to him the most 
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egal rious outcome of the war .is the disappearance of the 
Ts st vestige of sectionalism”; it has: achieved “the 
as dification of the Republic.” “He admits that the new 
sally ices made necessary by the war were filled by political 


uence, but he pleads that there was no other way 
n, the President’s time being too fully occupied for 
to conduct personal inquiries into the 150,000 
licants. He advises the adoption in the army of the 
tem of promotion which has worked so well in the 
flavy, where seniority displaces political “pull.” The 
iadisguised favouritism shown to Admiral Sampson is, 
fie says, the only blot on the fair fame of the navy. The 


> editor is 
ors to the 


[r. He ilaration of acquiring new territory will, he expects, 
vs 1 | Miench the agitation for free coinage of silver. The only 
a ger tothe Republican party lies in the charges against 


the War Department. If the party is proved to be 

tesponsible for the maladministration, it will suffer severe 

condemnation at the polls. 

THE NEW EMPIRE AND THE OLD FETICHES, 

ir. T. Fl the dangers of Imperialism are set forth by Professor 

hing. thd William MacDonald. He mentions the danger of the 

pity ” acquisitions pressing for admission to the.Union as 
tates ; and secondly, the danger of abandoning or radi- 


rarvellous 





ndles, gah = 


n enough modifying American belief in universal suffrage. 


all 
rhe notion of equality inseparable from the idea of 


walt / thiversal suffrage seems ‘in these mixed populations to be 
barrel dg Bardly borne out by the facts,” yet “universal suffrage for 
le Bacom Stinental Americans, however ignorant and degraded, 
1e Crysta Testricted suffrage for Hawaiian Americans and 
sntributeg Smers, would be a combination whose reactionary effect 
« priest’ ght well be feared ”—it would be “a check to demo- 
g Prot atic progress the world over.” Third, he urges its 
r “ up-t tliness ; fourth, its probable postponement of Civil 
ich nava vice reform ; fifth, and last :— } 

ious and » Of all the dangers that Imperialism could bring, I can think 


@ none greater than this, that we should lose confidence in the 
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government which has worked for us so well, and seek, through 
a new constitution, support for a policy which as yet has 
position without development, and which stands for our 
ambitions rather than for our logical necessities. 

The Professor makes clear enough the incompatibility 
of the new Imperialism with the old idolatry of the 
Constitution. 

TAMMANY NOT SO BAD AS IT WAS. 

Mr. Edward Cary writes on “Tammany, Past and 
Present,” to controvert the statement that Tammany is a 
better friend to the poor than the purer administration of 
Roosevelt: He has little difficulty in showing that to the 
poorer classes as a whole Tammany is always and 
entirely an evil. It is satisfactory to hear that, in the 
judgment of this unsparing critic, the new rule of 
Tammany has not been marked by the old instances of 
gross extravagance or of scandalous Jobbery, and economy 
has been sought and obtained. There has been no 
material change in the management of the public 
schools, 

A COMMON FALLACY. 


Jacob Schoenhof writes to correct “ Fallacious Statis- 
tics and Erroneous Generalisations,” chiefly of the kind 
that asserts that low wages and long hours go with a low 
cost of production. He presents this interesting table of 
hours and wages in the cotton industry, which shows that 
the most successful producers are by no means the 
nations that work the longest hours and receive the 
smallest pay : 


Average Rates of Wages and Length of Working Day in 1887. 


os ee Average Wages } Number of Wages per 
Country. per Day. | Hours per Day. 2 
England 86 cents. | 9 9°55 cents. 
Germany » + + + 84 iiss | Ir B°OR: el 
Switzerland... . . 56 ow II i Yo 
ns aL «on 6 Lge 12 a°es.. te 
Fastern Bohemia. . 2 4, 124 2°08 
Western Bohemia. .« a nis 12} 2°83 ,,; 
OTHER ARTICLES. 
Professor Dietrich Schafer indulges in a glowing 


eulogy of Bismarck, written apparently before Busch’s 
appalling disclosures. He -declares that the army of 
peace must be maintained ; that “the great armament 
which: the new empire has been compelled to. support 
has by no means retarded its internal development.” 
In every department of culture, the advance of Germany 
has been almost unexampled, thanks to Bismarck. 
Germany, he maintains, is bent on following Bismarck’s 
policy. Professor William P. Trent, writing on “ The 
Byron Revival,” claims for his poet a place beside Milton 
and Dante as one of the world-poets, on the three 
grounds that he has written a sustained masterpiece, 
“Don Juan”; second, he is a representative character 
who has been accepted by the world at large ; and third, 
he possesses a tremendously powerful personality. There 
are other articles, of purely American interest. 
Porro 


THERE is little calling for special note in Lougman’s 
for November. Mr. Rider Haggard continues his con- 
versational diary of “ A Farmer’s Year.” 5S. G. Tallentyre 
writes vivaciously about Horace Walpole. He describes 
hiin as the king of letter-writers, much as Shakespeare is 
the king of poets. Recent discoveries of anti-toxins for 
certain reptilian poisons are indicated by Mrs. Percy 
Frankland. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

THE contents of the October number supply an excel- 
lent and varied mental meal. Science, art, history, 
biography, politics, sport, fiction and religion are all well 
represented. 

WHAT BURNE-JONES HAS DONE FOR US. 


Of the few papers not already noticed elsewhere, may 
be put first a fine appreciation of the late Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. His own saying of himself is endorsed, that “she 
was a painter of the fourteenth century. born out, of due 
time.” .“‘ Not Birmingham, but Assisi was. his. true 
birthplace.” The reviewer concludes ;— 

The fame of Burne-Jones will grow and the value of his work 
increase, there can be little doubt, in the coming years, His 
art will be reckoned among the, forces that have helped to 
regenerate the world in these latter days, and, with the music 
of Wagner, the poetry of Tennyson and Browning, and the 
painting of Watts and Rossetti, will be recognised as forming 
part of a movement which is the natural reaction from the 
materialism of the present century and the rationalism of the 
last. The artist, as Plato told us long ago, has many functions. 
But, among them all; none-assuredly is greater than the mission 
which he has received from heayen, to keep alive the sense of a 
world that is out of sight, and to show how the troubled waves 
of human life may dimly reflect the beauty and mystery of God. 
This. Burne-Jones has done for us, This has heen the master- 
passion of his life, this the gleam which he has followed along 
earth’s dark and perilous ways. 

PATRON OF LETTERS: OLD STYLE, AND NEW, 

“ The Last of the Patrons” is the title given to a paper 
on the first Lord Lytton. The cheap newspaper killed 
the old order of literary patronage :— 

The effects of journalism on literature may be open to 
criticism, But it is the periodical, and, in these later days, the 
newspaper press, which have made letters a self-respecting and 
self-supporting profession. .To those who. belong to. that 
profession the only patron possible.is the public for which they 
write. Socially, the functions of the patron have been in no 
small degree usurped by the club. The men who once madé a 
show of playing the Mzcenas to the wielders of the pen are 
now not the hosts but the guests of the industrious literary 
workers of the day. ... Yet, in a more subtle form, and with 
the parts reversed, there have not been wanting signs that the 
hard-won independence of authors is menaced by the old danger, 
and that subservience to the patron is exchanged for subservience 
to journalists who stand between the author and the public. 


WAS ROUSSEAU MAD? 


The story of Rousseau in England is reviewed by a 
writer who pleads in defence of his eccentricities—to use 
no harsher terms—then and later “not guilty on grounds 
of insanity.” The world, he holds, “owes too much to 
Rousseau to do him injustice,” and it is a grave injustice, 
he argues, not to recognise that the later Rousseau was 
insane :— 

It would seem that from the moment he set foot on English 
soil, the Nemesis which seldom fails in the long run to attend 
the profligate, subjection of the reasonable to the emotional 
nature, began to pursue its disastrous course. The generous 
. erithusiast of ‘*Emilius” and the ‘Social Contract,” the 
vigorous and masculine controversialist of the ‘‘ Letter to 
Beaumont ” and the ‘‘ Letters from the Mountain,” disappears 
in a morbid, hysterical, and sentimental egotist, and indeed in 
something worse, in one of the most pitiable illustrations of the 
Aristotelian *‘ Acolast ”’ to be found in the records of mén of 
genius. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

The high qualities and terrible sufferings of the 
Loyalists of the American Revolution.are sympatheti- 
cally recalled. They numbered one-third of the population 
of the revolted colonies, and from thirty to forty thousand 
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migrated to Canada. Theirdescendants probably number 
one-seventh of the present population of the Dominion- 
about the same_ proportion as the descendants of the 
Puritans in the United States. The autobiography of 
Joseph Arch ‘is reviewed by some one whose chief concer 
is to oppose its criticisms of the Church of England clergy, 
A yery interesting study of “Boccaccio as a Quarry” 
shows how Chaucer, Lessing in his “ Nathan der Weise? 
Shakespeare in his “ Cymbeline” and other plays, Keats 
in his “ Pot of Basil,” Tennyson in his “ Falcon” and 
“Lover’s Tale,” and a string of Italian novelists have 
borrowed their ‘stories from the “ Decameron.” “A paper 
on “The Setting of a Greek Play” argues that “ the 
conditions of the Greek stage far more nearly- resembled 
those of the modern opera than those of the modem 
drama,” the essential thing being to hear distinctly. 
a eo sed 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THERE is much good reading in the October number; 
the most important articles have already claimed treat- 
ment.on other pages. , “ The: Memoirs of Henry Recve,’ 
who was editor of the Edinburgh for forty years, beginning 
in 1855, naturally;receive prominent. notice, Other bio- 
graphical articles are those on “The Carlisle Papcrs, 
and on ‘‘ George Savile, Lord Halifax.” 

THE INDIAN CURRENCY. 

A writer on the Indian gold standard is distinctly 
hopeful. He declares that the lowness of the valuc of 
the rupee and the unsteadiness of the ruvee appear to be 
gradually removing themselves. . “If this continues,” he 
says, “ the question will settle itself and gold will flow in 
automatically.” The delay in establishing a gold standard 
is, he maintains, due largely to the absorptive needs of 
the great banks :— 

During the seven years, from 1890 to 1897, the world’s ouiput 
of gold has been'£257,000,000, and-of this amount ‘no less than 
£157,000,000 went into the banks of Europe, especially thos: 
of France and Russia. But this absorption is not likely to last, 
and the output of gold is increasing so enormously that there is 
no reason to anticipate any difficulty arising from scarcity of 
gold in the establishment of any gold standard. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THACKERAY, 

A writer on Thackeray holds that “ Vanity Fair” touches 
the climax of his peculiar genius, while “ Esmond ” shows 
the gathered strength and maturity of his literary power, 
and has won for him an eminent place among historical 
noyelists :— 

One may observe with astonishment that the youthful writer 
who delighted in suburban chronicles, in mean lives and paltry 
incidents, has risen by middle age to the rank of an illustrious 
painter on the broad canvas of history, The annals of literature 
contain few, if any, other examples of so remarkabl-: a 
transformation. 

MUSIC AND THE OTHER ARTS, 

One of the most interesting things in a review of 
Frazer’s Pausanias is contained in a footnote. Remark- 
ing that it seems to be the fate of this age of scientific 
progress that it should mark a stagnation in the fine 
arts, the reviewer adds :— 

The singular exception to this statement is the case of music, 
in which, the treatment of voices has indeed made no progress 
since Handel and Mozart ; but that of instruments may be called 
the artistic revelation of the nineteenth century. The history of 
this art seems to follow laws wholly at variance with those of the 
sister arts. When architecture and printing began to decay in 
England; music began ‘to grow. We have good reason to 
believe that the Greeks, so great in other fine arts, were very far 
behind in music, and such is the case, at present, with the 
Japanese, the most artistic of modern peoples. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
“THERE is much very good matter in the October 
ymber, as will be seen from many extracts made in 
ther pages. 
iq DILEMMA AS TO THE PHILIPPINES, 


9Mr. Mayo Hazeltine inquires what shall be done about 
the! Philippines; and. answers that the United States 
might to keep the entire archipelago if they are to show 
sles alive to the full scope of their mission in the 

t's: but, the protocol having left the ownership of 
these islands ‘an open question to be settled by negotia- 
tion, Spain cannot be expected to relinquish them without 
asubstantial guid pro quo. ‘The writer suggests that the 
United States should assume that part of the Spanish 
debt which is saddled on the revenues of the Philippines, 
and assume responsibility for a fifth part of the so-called 
Cuban debt. 


CITY GOVERNMENT IMPROVING. 


Mr. Clinton R. Woodruff, secretary of the National 
Municipal. League, gives a very cheering account of the 

vement for municipal reform. First and foremost, he 
ernie the election of good men to fill office ; next, the 
selection of trained subordinates, which involves. Civil 
Service reform \as a sine gua non; and, only in the third 

ce, the enactment of new laws. He records with 
ee the number of what he calls “ policy determining 
O@ganisations,” or societies for the advocacy of various 
municipal reforms. As regards; municipal “ franchises,” 
teform sentiment is said to halt between the policy of 
leases for short periods and of municipal ownership with 
Private operation. There seems small demand for 
Municipal ownership and operation both. The develop- 

mt of these societies and their affiliation to the 
Betional League fills the writer with the liveliest hope of 
better government for American cities. 


FRENCH STABILITY AND MEDIOCRITY. 


»Mr. Walter B. Scaife describes the recent legislative 
élections in France. He declares the Republic an 
established fact, the French nation to be advancing in 
its political education, and concludes that “the people at 
large have shown themselves capable of self-government 
based on self-restraint and the orderly expression of their 
political convictions.” He observes the tendency of the 
people to demand a delegate who will’ vote for them, 
father than a representative who will think for them. 
More than two thousand years ago, he says, “ Aristotle 
taught that democracy is necessarily a government of 
Mediocrity,” and modern politics constantly prove the 
accuracy of his judgment. The writer thinks that 
ooprgien by mediocrities will steadily raise the general 

el of intelligence as no rule by intellectual societies 
can do. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Major-General Breckinridge deplores the national folly 
of ener rparedincss for war and the number of its victims. 
Mr. lhott Flower laments the relegation of manual 
training to the high school curriculum, thus practically 
one it out of reach of the poor, who need it most. 

r. Thornton Cooke contends that the minimum capital 
of a national bank should be not lowered, but raised. 
Mr. Horace Plunkett gives a cheering account of 
Organised self-help in Ireland. Dr, Willis Rede, asking 
how homicide can be decreased, suggests the restriction 
or abolition of pardoning power, greater safety for women, 
and legal restraint on journalism. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE October number maintains the usually high 
standard of this magazine. Sir Nathaniel Barnaby’s 
plea for maritime co-operation between England and 
America’ and Mr. Wharton Barker’s view of American 
interests in China have claimed separate notice. 

THE TRAMWAY POLICY OF THE L.C.C. 

Mr. E. F, Vesey-Knox, M.P., strongly puts the case 
against the tramway policy of the, London County 
Council. He declares :-— 

It is; because tramways have been made the subject of an 
experiment in municipal socialism that England is ten years 
behind the rest of the world in electric traction. It is true that 
the municipalities are now, in some cases, adopting electric 
traction on the lines they have bought so cheaply. Probably 
in a year or two they will be boasting of their success. But no 
mere money-saving in the cost of acquiring the existing lines 
will compensate for ten years of delay, ten years of slum life 
for children who, but for the tramways act, might have been 
brought up among healthy surroundings, ten years of compara- 
tive stagnation in the electrical-engineering trade, while the 
greatest of the new~industries of the century has become 
almost the monopoly of the great republic which has been 
liberal enough to give free play to private enterprise and 
democratic enough to see that the people got facilities for 
cheap transit on free streets. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Thomas Cargill describes the great railway stations 
of England, with excellent plans and illustrations, and 
remarks. on the fact that all the through stations on the 
Great Central Railway from Annesley, ten miles north of 
Nottingham, to London, are designed and laid out as 
island-platform stations. A revolutionary mode of trans- 
porting lumber is sketched by Mr. E. K. Bishop. The 
sea-going rafts on the Pacific, resembling a gigantic cigar 
with each end cut off, contain each about three million 
feet of timber. The method is still in the stage of experi- 
ment. Mr, W. L. Derr writes on the working of railway 
and military operations, a branch of study which he 
considers to be greatly neglected by army officials. Mr. 
E. J. Chibas tells of the rediscovery of the ancient 
Spanish workings in Colombian gold mines. They are 
now being worked afresh with a promise of success.. 


——~t*r— 


THE NEW THREEPENNY. ‘ 


THE Royal Magazine (C. A. Pearson, Ltd., 3d.) starts 
this month with an edition of one million copies. The 
editor computes that these copies piled edgeways would 
make a wall which would enclose St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
the height of the cross on the dome, while laid flat one 
upon the other they would form a slender column as high 
as Mount Everest. The number printed is indeed pheno- 
menal, and the get-up of paper and pictures is a marvel 
at the price. There is a good article by Lewis Stevens 
on Swimming on Dry Land, which may be specially com- 
mended to the notice of all teachers and school managers. 
Fiction is plentiful, the camera is hard-worked, from 
artistic groupings to snapshots of dogs ; travel is repre- 
sented by a sketch of “the laziest people on earth ”—the 
Todas in the Madras Presidency—oddities of many kind 
abound. The strange fates of noted buildings and the 
stories of some great railway smashes are narrated, and 
a slightly deeper note is struck in a paper telling “ where 
sacred relics 'may be found.” The aim is evidently to be 
light, amusing, sometimes exciting. It is rather difficult 
to guess what sediment will be left on the popular mind 
by this flood of Royals. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes is fairly up to its usual 
level in point of interest. _ 

A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLAND, 

In the first Gctober number M. Fouillée contributes an 
enormously long paper on “ Individualism and the Social 
Feeling in England.” It is an exceedingly sympathetic 
review of our national characteristics, and the writer is 
more blind to our faults than might have been expected. 
It is natural for a Frenchman to be struck by the orderly 
political development of Great Britain as well as by her 
remarkable success as a colonial power ; but he is undoub- 
tedly right in his view that the attempt to transplant British 
institutions to other countries is foredoomed to failure, like 
the pathetic attempts of children to plant in their gardens 
most beautiful flowers which unfortunately lack roots. 

CARICATURE. 

M. de La Sizeranne has a most learned article on 
“Caricature” and its various forms in different countries. 
It issevident that the caricaturist is armed with a weapon 
even more powerful than the pen, because he can more 
readily make his thought plain to the multitude as it 
were in a lightning flash, and that even to many people 
whose ignorance is proof against all efforts of writer or 
speaker. Another valuable function performed by carica-, 
ture is to personify to the multitude such abstract and 
impersonal things as law, constitution, or a responsibility. 

INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT. 

M. Desjardins, the great authority on international 
law, writes upon the Tsar’s Eirenicon from the point of 
view of his’ special subject. It is impossible to imagine, 
as. M.’ Desjardins: says, that the’ representatives of all 
the Powers, coming together from all parts of the world, 
should . exchange views upon the subject of the famous 
circular without obtaining any useful result at all. M. 
Desjardins naturally finds most hope in the development 
of international arbitration, and ‘he comes to the con- 
clusion that if the ‘Powers’ do not succeed in drawing up 
a code of disarmament, they might at any rate be able to 
write the preface. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFRICA. 

In the second October number M. Rouire writes an 
important paper @ pProfos of the Anglo-French West 
African Convention of this*year. He certainly tells a 
different tale from that:which we shaye-been accustomed 
to hear from our colonial experts. If M. Rouire is right, 
England has got in West Africa the most fertile regions, 
densely populated with the most sociable and pacific 
inhabitants, while poor France is left lamenting with 
almost barren deserts, sparsely’ inhabited by bellicose 
tribes. The main cause, he’ thinks, is that with 
England it is the merchant, and with France it is the 
soldier, who fixes upon the point to be occupied. He 
assures the French people that the English irritation at 
the French occupation of Mossi and Boussa was sincere, 
because England did not wish to be driven to imitate 
the expensive French system of colonising with military 
expeditions instead of with traders. 

SOCIALISM AND INDIVLDUALISM, 

M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu contributes a clever dialogue 
between a Collectivist and an Anarchist on the subject 
of “Socialism and Individualism.” As may \be ex- 
pected, they do not convert one another, and. in. the 
end the, Collectivist proposes a toast: “To the united 
society where Justice in Equality will reign”; while the 
Anarchist. proposes the, health of “The society of free 
men, in which Fraternity in Liberty will reign.” rd) 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

WE have noticed elsewhere Michelet’s theories of love 
and Russian colonisation in Siberia, Perhaps the most 
interesting contribution to the October first. number jis 
Dostoievesky’s curious biographical chapter entitled 
“ My Defence.” Just fifty years ago, in the April of 1840, 
the St. Petersburg police arrested twenty-three young 
men who were holding a meeting in the house of a 
certain Petrachevesky. The whole party, who were 
accused of what would now be called Nihilistic tendencies, 
were condemned to death, their sentence being commuted 
while they were actually on the scaffold to transportation 
to Siberia. 

Perhaps the most curious point about the whole of this 
“Defence” is the fact that Dostoievesky is apparently 
not at all surprised that the Russian police of that day 
should have broken the lives and careers of himself and 
his twenty-three friends, simply because they belonged to 
a rather advanced debating society. 

In view of recent events it is very curious that, although 
there is an article on Samory and what the French have 
done in Senegal, there is not a word bearing on the 
Sirdar’s exploits on the Upper Nile or on the Marchand 
mission. 

A number of hitherto unpublished letters written by 
Joachim Murat, while King of Naples, to his brother-in- 
law, Napoleon I., are valuable from the historian’s point 
of view, if only because they show what a very intelligent 
woman Caroline Bonaparte must have been, and how 
completely she identified herself with her- husbands 
rather than with her brother’s interests. This was so 
true that Napoleon always intercepted his sister’s letters, 
and had them copied before sending them on to Murat, 
and this is how it is that they are now able to be pub- 
lished, for there isa large number of these copies extant 
in the archives of the French Foreign Office. 

Another curious point which comes out in this corre- 
spondence is the extreme respect with which Napoleon 
insisted on being treated even by his nearest relations. 
Murat always addressed the ‘Emperor as. “ Sire”. or 
“Your Majesty” ;,in fact, far more respectfully than he 
addressed the Emperor of Austria, to whom when writing 
he generally began his letters ; ‘‘ M. mon frére.” 

From Naples on January 18th, 1815, Murat addressed 
an extraordinary letter to the Prince Regent, in which he 
pointed out that even when he was on the worst’ terms 
with England, he always behaved very well to every 
individual, Englishman he met, and he proposed there 
and then to enter into an alliance with the British 
Government. 

C, Adler continues his very interesting and powerful 
study on Bismarck, which, although written of course 
from the French point of view, is evidently done as much 
as possible from contemporary documents taken from 
German sources, and so is so far the best general 
biography written of the extraordinary man who for so 
many years exercised a terrorising influence on the whole 
of the Continent. | M. Adler does not say very much that 
is new, but he places the facts in their chronological 
order, and his work, when it appears in a volume, will be 
interesting to compare with the forthcoming “ Bismarck 
Memoirs.” 

There has never been written 'a more sympathetic and 
touching account of the Brownings than that contributed 
in the October numbers of the Revue de Paris, by 
Mrs. James Darmesteter. Henri de ‘Regnier pays a 
tribute to Stéphane Mallarmé, and Viscount Boutry 
tells again the sordid story of the Abbé Dubois’ 
cardinal’s hat. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
exception of the pages in which Madame 
uliette Adam discusses contemporary political matters, 
La Nouvelle Revue has only one article which can be 
gaid to reflect in any sense upon the present situation, 
and that is an anonymous contribution, entitled “ Our 
Colonies,” and in which the writer frankly admits that 
France has not hitherto been fortunate as a colonial 
Power. It is easy to see that he puts down every failure 
to the rampant red-tapeism which seems to be the leading 
tharacteristic of the Third Republic. And with a frank- 
ness somewhat rare in modern French political writers, 
he alludes to the many fiascos which marked the 
Madagascar campaign, pointing out that not only human 
lives and money, but also a great deal of time was use- 
lessly lost by those who had charge, not so much of the 
expedition, but of the organisation of the expedition. 
BRITISH AND FRENCH COLONIAL METHODS, 

In a report lately made on the French colonies, the 
following striking passage occurs: “ British Governors 
are chosen with a view to their suitability ; they are not 
frequently changed from one colony to another, and thus 
it becomes to the interest of each official to encourage the 
prosperity of his own part of the world, each man doing 
all he can to increase and to create trade with the 
Mother country. As for our colonies, the only way there 
in which an official can obtain advancement is to get a 

t in some district quite removed from wherever he 
Bovens to be ; and, in addition to other obvious reasons 
why such a course is undesirable, these perpetual official 
journeys greatly increase the amount of the colonial budget.” 

“ ASSISTANCE PUBLIQUE.” 

In the second number of the Aevue M. Elbert con- 
tinues his valuable series of articles on) modern 
French philanthropy. He takes to task the “ Assist- 
ance Publique,” which is the only French equivalent 
fo our Poor Law system, and he points out as an 
extraordinary fact that the ‘ Assistance Publique,” 
although indirectly recruited from what would be con- 
sidered in England very amateurish sources, is not only 
solvent but exceedingly prosperous. Even ten years 
ago sixty-eight million francs of its income remained 





Wspent in one twelve months. Probably this is owing 
inthe fact that private charitable endeavour in France 
§s0 admirably organised that there is for the State very 
little left to. do, the more so that the “ Assistance Publique,” 
forming part of the Republican Administration, is very 
wnwilling to assist in any way the religious houses which 
undertake to so great an extent the care of the sick and 
ofthe infirm. 
M. Elbert is exceedingly indignant that ladies are not 
@ked to form part of the various committees which 
distribute relief. He points out that French women take 
the keenest interest in philanthropic efforts, and that 
many of them would be in a position to point out to the 
“Assistance Publique ” really deserving cases. As seems 
ilways to be the case with any kind of State aid, the 
French poor have a great dislike to the “ Bureau de 
Bienfaisance,” and too often those who apply for grants 
fe the least deserving of them. 
‘Other articles comprise “An Analysis of Hypnotism,” 
ty M. de Rochas, an account of the part played by the 
Muc de Richelieu at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1818 by M. E. Daudet, some new and hitherto un- 
blished details bearing on the life of the Prince of 
bany, a literary adventurer who created no htttle stir 
h in the France and Germany of the eighteenth 
entury, and to whose career M, van Biema has devoted 
h great-deal of research. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE theological discussions concerning “ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale” have spread from the Nineteenth Century to 
the Nuova Antologia (Oct. ist). Carlo Segré, a compe- 
tent student of English literature, writes with enthusiastic 
admiration of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s book, which he 
rashly pronounces the finest English novel of the last 
five years. On the vexed question of Helbeck himself 
as a representative Catholic, he takes up a position 
midway between Fr. Clarke, S.J., and Professor Mivart, 
and while giving Mrs. Ward full credit for honesty of 
purpose and impartiality of treatment, points out 
that she has chosen a gloomy and unattractive type 
of Christian piety. Although Helbeck is described 
as a Tertiary of St. Francis, there is, as the Italian 
critic points out, singularly little of the Franciscan 
spirit about him. Signor Segré regards it as a sign of 
the times that a non-Catholic novelist should have 
to have recourse to a Catholic hero in order to find a 
logical and comprehensible type of dogmatic fidelity, 
while he regrets the tendency of English novelists to 
treat more and more of social and philosophic problems, 
instead of restricting themselves to what he is pleased 
to consider their legitimate sphere. In the same number 
C. Sforza points out how much the universal adoption of 
the anthropometric system of measuring criminals 
would facilitate the work of that international police 
whose labours will be immensely increased should 
Italy bring her scheme into effect of dealing with 
Anarchism by some combined international effort. To 
the mid-October number Lieutenant Orsini contributes 
an exceedingly interesting account of a recent visit to 
Candia, including an expedition into the interior of the 
island and up Mount Ida. ‘The lieutenant himself is an 
enthusiastic believer in Cretan autonomy, and declares 
that annexation to Greece is by no means as popular in 
Crete as is generally supposed. 

One might have supposed that Italy already received 
more than her fair share of travellers and of the profits 
that accrue from them. Nevertheless, a contributor of 
the Aassegna Nazionale quite seriously ‘suggests the 
formation of a society for increasing the number of 


tourists in Italy. This is to be accomplished by 
encouraging the publication of good guide-books, 
and of all literature bearing upon the advantages 


of the country, by the founding of clubs and casinos, by 
persuading people to invest money in hotels, by an 
agitation to improve the train service, and so on. 
Certainly, in some of these directions, a good deal 
might be accomplished for which travellers would be 
extremely grateful. The same magazine contains. a 
sympathetic sketch of the late Padre Luigi Tosti, the 
learned Benedictine writer and historian, who in some 
ways exercised an almost unique influence over intellectual 
thought in Italy. He died last year at a ripe old age. 

The Crvilta Cattolica publishes the first part of an 
account ‘of that most learned and edifying lady of the 
seventeenth century, Helen Lucretia Carnaro, of whom a 
new Life has recently been issued by the English Bene- 
dictine nuns in Rome, who devote themselves mainly to 
literary work. 

reer 

THE Geographical Fournal for October contains a 
most interesting sketch by Colonel T. H. Holdich on 
Tirah—the land and the homes and the habits of the 
Afridis, The wealth of the country is steadily increasing 
on account of the influx of discharged sepoys with their 
pensions and subsidies. The other chief paper deals 
with Kavirondo, and is by C. W. Hobley. 
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THE UNITED--STATES OF EUROPE 
ON THE EVE OF THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN, 
THE ‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS ANNUAL FOR 1899. 


TuE fact that the Editor of this magazine has written 
“The Progress of the World” this month from the 
Crimea will be sufficient in itself to indicate that at the 
time of going to press he is still in Russia. Many of our 
readers, however, will have followed Mr, Stead’s letters to 
the Daily News, written from the various Continental 
capitals visited in the course of his tour. This tour was 
undertaken six weeks ago with the view of ascertaining 
the state of public opinion in other countries on the 
subject of the Tsar’s Rescript. 

Having interviewed many of the most distinguished 
people, official and otherwise, on the subject of the Tsar’s 
proposal, Mr, Stead has decided to call his Annual ‘for 
1899 “ The United States of Europe on the Eve of the 
Parliament of Man,” and to record therein all his 
impressions, personal and otherwise, gained: during this 
Continental tour. The book will be uniform in size with 
the Annual issued last. year, and will give a vivid, 
realistic picture of Europe at the end of the century, the 
States being grouped’ around Russia, with the ‘young 
Tsar as the central figure apropos of the Peace Con- 
ference. There will, of course, be. portraits of the 
Sovereigns and leading people of Europe, views of the 
capitals, and. other distinguishing and typical. things, 
architectural and otherwise ; in short, it may be expected 
to be a readable and useful handbook to the present day 
politics of Europe. 

The price will be one shilling, but it is not likely to be 
published earlier than some time in December. 


ennai oem 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PEACE. 
How ALL MAY HELP 


THE action of the Tsar affords an opportunity of simply 
transcendent importance. No fuss about Fashoda ought 
to be allowed to distract from it the attention of the serious- 
minded public. Even if M. Marchand’s mission were 
held seriously to imperil our African Empire, there is a 
greater stake at issue in the movement which the Tsar 
has initiated. The welfare of the whole wide world for 
many generations is involved in the response given to his 
proposal, There is imminent danger that for lack of an 
adequate popular demonstration in its favour his chivalrous 
effort may fall to the ground. and bear no fruit. To the 
appeal from the Tsar from above there must be a great 
response from the popular masses in every country. It 
is the people who suffer, the people who bleed, the people 
who pay. If ever there was a time when the peoples 
should bestir themselves, now is the time and this is the 
opportunity. 

What can be done is obvious and simple. The familiar 
machinery to which the. people. resort..whenever the 
popular heart is deeply touched or the popular imagina- 
tion strongly fired lies ready to hand. The requisition 
to the Mayor, signed by leading citizens, the passing of 
resolutions by meetings open to all, and addressed -by 
men and women without reference to sect or party ; the 
formation of a local committee to act in concert with a 
National Organisation which will appeal to the peoples 
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of other countries, lie within our’ reach. We can do it jf 
-if—-if we really care about lightening the burden; 
which, excessive armaments lay upon our shoulders. 

There is' nothing fantastic about the practical proposal 
before the Conference. The expenditure on preparationfy 
for war has.gone on increasingby leaps and bounds until 
at, present: the peace establishments of Europe cost nearly 
£200,000,000 a year. » If nothing is done they will go on 
increasing until they reach double that sum. What the 
Tsar proposes is to cry—Halt ! Is itnot reasonable? |; 
it not necessary? And if it is both, will you not help in 
the good work ? , 

The Tsar means business. It will not be the fault of 
the Tsar if the thing is not carried through to a triumphant 
close. We are, therefore, face to face with the oppor-—* 
tunity of the century, and woe be unto us if we do not 
avail ourselves of it to the uttermost of our ability! 
Never since Mr. Gladstone published his famous Bul- 
garian pamphlets has so clear a clarion note rung upon 
the ear of the world. And not even in 1876 was there 
any issue presented to the conscience of mankind so wide 
in its scope, so vast in its results, as the impeachment off” 
the Armaments of the world by the Russian Tsar. 


WHAT TO DO. 


Those who wish to help in this campaign of peace are 
urged to— 

1. Speak to their friends about it. 

2. Call upon or write to the most influential men ot 
women in the neighbourhood, urging them to action. 

3. Write a letter to the local newspaper calling atten 
tion to the “ war against war,” and asking the editor to 
support the cause. 

4. Endeavour to secure the passing of a resolution in 
its favour by any Association with which they are con 
nected, and to see that a report of the resolution is duly 
sent to the local press. 

5. If possible, induce all the ministers of religion to 
press the matter upon their congregations. 

6. Secure the holding of a town’s meeting called by— 
requisition to the Mayor, for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy, and of electing a local committee to co-operate 
with the National Organisation for appeal to the peoples 

7. Support, if possible, by subscription, the costs, and 

8. Think seriously every day, if only for one momentMtighly cu 
with that longing wish which is the essence of effectiveastonishm 
prayer, that the hearts of men and women may be stirredimet the | 
and the present opportunity utilised for the deliverance 
of a suffering world from one of the worst scourges that 
ever afflicted mankind. 

For further information and copies of the Tsar’s Rescrip\isays 
apply to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS office, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 

plili-ggiiiis 


The Wedding-Ring Circles. 


IT is now some fifteen months since the Wedding-Ringii they must | 
Circles were originated by a paragraph which appearetf} 
in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Some one. hundred 
and 
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Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., oMpsénvi 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
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ora UR most hearty thanks are due to those kind people, 
eparation English, French and German, who help our enter- 
inds unt prise by making the idea of the correspondence 
ost nearly known to their friends, and referring them to us. There 


isan advantage in thus passing names on to the office. 
For example, A. of Northampton corresponds with B. of 
@rleans ; A. has a friend in the town who also desires a 
French correspondent ; B. of Orleans knows some one 
who would like to write ; if both names are sent to us we 
introduce A.’s Northampton friend to some one in La 
Féere for instance, and the Orleans gentleman to some 
one in Brighton, thus the friends may find more varied 
interest in their letters. This is more especially necessary 
for'those Polyglot Clubs which are to be found in so 
many cities abroad, but more rarely in England. Indeed, 
the secretary of the Warrington thinks theirs is the only 
ne in this country. If this is so, it may interest our 
readers to know its object and rules :— 
“The primary object of the club is to provide facilities for 
r. practice in speaking foreign languages and to make the same a 
re rather than a task. Games, foreign newspapers, etc., 
will therefore be provided. Members to pay 5s. perannum. Any 
petson desiring to join may be elected, after having attended one 
meeting as visitor, on the proposal of the. secretary, but notice 
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~fproposal must be given at the previous meeting. Members 
1"'men ‘é must be over sixteen. French, German, and Spanish the 
at, uages to be spoken at first; English only upon permission 
one e chairman, who is appointed by a committee of seven at 
ng atten ach meeting. 
eanton's lf the Secretary will kindly permit, I shall be pleased 
olution in ove his name to any desirous of starting other such 
y are CO? dubs. We have Literary Societies in many towns, and 
on is duly much pleasant and profitable intercourse is derived from 
” en ; but both would be enhanced by a Polyglot Club 


successfully carried out ; for example, an occasional visit 

ftom a foreigner would give a fresh interest. Probably 

some of the members would be French, German or 

‘Bopanish, for a referee would often be advisable, otherwise 

club might be “ blind leading the blind.” 

$ A NOTEWORTHY PROPOSAL. 

“A short time ago a French lady, herself a teacher and 
hly cultivated, remarked to me with the utmost 
nishment that during her stay in England she had 

be stirredfimet the French master of a large boys’ school, and he 

eliverance§¢guld not speak French. I much fear that this is not a 
itary case. The following is quoted from a letter 

téceived from a master who caz speak French. He 

s Rescriptisays :— 
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nd = much Meanwhile who 
spondenctimll: respond to the offer which I am enabled to place 
he annual§id@fore, English parents? M. G. Vaché, who is head- 
receipt “fMaster of a large technical school in a town near 
marriags#hordeaux, writes to this effect. He is preparing his 
ps for thefideys carefully in the hope that they may take to a 
resting !itmmercial instead of that official life, which being more 
nt by thiamobject of ambition than even the English Civil 
W.C., OESeEVice is to us, has become a great evil to the nation. 


LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


—_— 


His boys, he says, can write English, but cannot 
speak the language; he therefore offers to provide 
board, lodging, teaching, washing and books to two or 
three English boys of about sixteen, for £16 a year, on 
condition that they will help his boys to speak English. 
English girls are already arranged for by the French 
Normal Schools; but as regards boys this offer is 
unique so far as I know, or as M. Mieille has heard. All 
honour to the patriotism of the man who makes such a 
new departure: I shall be glad to give more detailed 
information on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

An eminent Parisian professor who has worked 
ungrudgingly for the correspondence scheme writes 
that he would be very glad to receive students, young or 
old, as boarders ; and our Swiss collaborator at Lausanne 
says that he and his wife wish English girls would come 
to their pension. 

LETTERS AND NOTICES. 

Dear Mr. Editor,—Every year I pass some months with 
my parents in Nice, so will you be kind enough to look for a 
young English lady who will be coming to Nice this winter 
and tell her about me, so that we can meet and help each other 
to taik. I am nineteen years old.—R. Bo:ssin. 

Will any one respond ? 

Dear Friend,—I am anticipating a good amount of amuse- 
ment from my French-English letters. Owing to a long illness 
I am forbidden to cycle, and to console my sweetheart for the 
loss of his exercise I am giving him lessons in French. This is 
causing considerable amusement to our folks, for we write out 
bits and then.I teach him to pronounce the words. Afterwards we 
go for a walk and I tell him the French names of things we see. 
We are both getting on capitally. 

A long letter has been received from Professor Hart- 
mann, who has organised the German section of the 
international correspondence. The substance of the 
letter is that the interchange of letters between German 
schoolboys and girls and‘ those of other nations is 
receiving the greatest attention, and is recognised as 
being of enormous value. Consequently it is carefully 
watched over. Questions of politics and religion are 
forbidden ; full details as to age, acquirements, station, 
ctc., are required. Professor Hartmarn would like the 
same details to be sent tohim. He also says that the 
Sachsischer Neuphilologen-Verband, being a young and 
poor society, is not able to defray the costs of correspond- 
ence and secretarial work, and every name sent must 
be accompanied by 223d. I trust our friends will take 
notice of these points. I, of course, have immediately 
remitted a post-office order for the last long list sent in, 
but can scarcely continue to bear this additional expense 
myself. As regards ourselves we ask adu//s to bear their 
share of the cost. 

Université Hall, 95, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris, 
announces a further development of its work. This 
international club—for so it may be called—the residents 
there receiving letters of introduction, and deciding upon 
the admission or rejection of new visitors, has arranged a 
Comité des voyages @étude. Students intending to stay 
for a time in Paris can upon application be furnished 

beforehand with precise information about special lectures, 
libraries, and in fact all educational information, together 
with introductions to special collections, laboratories, etc. 
For fuller details apply to the Secretary, M. Chalamet. 
Requests for information as to studies, etc., must be 
accompanied by a fee of 1s. A special course of lectures 
for the Christmas holidays is being arranged. 













THE TWENTIETH CENTURY -NEW ‘TESTAMENT. 
PUBLICATION OF PART I. 

THERE is being published this month from the office of 
this REVIEW a volume which, whatever the final verdict 
pronounced upon it by public opinion, will, as competent 
judges believe, at least mark the commencement of a new 
stage in the history of the English Bible. 

Readers of this REVIEW will remember to have seen, 
at long intervals, notices of the progress of a translation 
of the New Testament, to be phrased in really modern 
English, and to appeal more especially to that generation 
which is rapidly forgetting those antique idioms that are 
to be found, of course, everywhere in our Authorised 
Version. The first part ofthis new venture, to which has 
been given the somewhat daring title of “The Twentieth 
Century New Testament,” is now offered to the public. 

The work of translation, whatever its merits, has not, 
at least, been hastily done. The translators (who, wishing 
their work to stand or fall on its own merits, are remain- 
ing anonymous) have been engaged upon the production 
of this, the historical, portion of the New Testament since 
1891... The most diverse ‘forms of English Christianity 
are represented in their number ;. and the very variety 
of the points of view:from which they have approached 
so-called “ controversial passages” has probably. made 
the appearance of biassed or prejudiced renderings less 
likely in this translation than might have been expected. 
This was greatly to be desired in the present. divided 
state of Christian opinion. 

It is evident from their. preface that the translators have 
been by no means blind to the strong opposition which 
this version is certain to ‘encounter from’ the allied 
forces of orthodox prejidice and affectionate’ conser- 
vatism which rally. round the standard’ of’ the 
Authorised Version. They have realised how easy'a thing 
it is to provoke ridicule by any modernisation of passages 
which have long commanded admiration and reverence 
on account of their ‘antique charms. Yet, ‘believing 
that a modern translation ought to be made, they have 
braved criticism. For the modernisation’ of the language 
of our English version of the Bible is “in the’ air,” so to 
say. This translation, for instance, is the result’ of! the 
co-operation of a number of mdividuals, each of whom 
had been separately impressed with the need for a modern 
Bible by actual experience, and several of whom were} in 
ignorance of each other’s attempts in the same direction, 
endeavouring to satisfy single-handed what they believed 
to be a real need—a need, too, that it ought not to be 
impossible to satisfy. - Through this REVIEW these isolated 
workers were brought into ‘touch with one another and 
led to combine their efforts. 

It is professedly'a fenfative edition, issued ‘in ‘the 
hope of evoking many: friendly: ctiticisms' and sugges- 
tions which may materially aid in bringing later editions 


‘nearer to the ideal which has been aimed at.’ But, so far 


as it now goes, it represents the painstaking and sincere 
efforts of a body of workers, of some experience and 
capabilities, to faithfully present in’ modern English the 
historians of the New Testament. 

Part IJ., now in preparation, will contain the Epistles 
and the Book of Revelation, and will be issued at an 
interval which will enable those who are engaged ‘upon 


“it to reap the full benefit of the criticisms and suggestions 
which this Part I. may call forth. The present edition is - 
‘issued in limp cloth covers at the price of 1s. 6d) ‘Any 
‘profits that may result from its sale, or froni that of ‘later 


editions, will, after the payment of the ordinary expenses 
of publication, be devoted to the cheapening and 
improving of the work. 
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“small towns where no free library existed, to obtain some 


five to fifty volumes. - This series is supplied every quartet 


‘other books and magazines. These can be supplied hall 
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: INDEXES TO.PERIODICALS. 

THOSE of our readers who have cften expressed regret 
that the ‘‘ Annual Index” issued in connection with the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS took no note of the many; valuable 
articles on current topics. published in the Foreigy 
Reviews, will be: interested to learn that the Index has 
now found two imitators on the Continent. Germany was 
the first to make a beginning in this direction, and las 
year there appeared from the firm Fr. Andra’s Nach. 
folger, Glockenstr. 11, I., Leipzig, the first volume of a 
German Index to Periodicals (‘‘ Bibliographie der Deut. 
schen Zeitschriften-Litteratur ”). This Index covers the 
year 1896, and includes the contents of two. hundred ané 
seventy-seven periodicals, each of which is referred to by 
a number. A table at the end cf the book gives particu- 
lars of the periodicals, with publishers, prices, etc., as in 
our “ Annual -Index.”.As there are comparatively fen 
general miscellanies in Germany, the German Index has 
swelled out its list with a number of scientific journals. 
An author-index.is not included. The work is compiled 
by Herr F. Dietrich, and the price is 7s. 6d. 

More: recently, we have the first volume of a French 
Annual Index to. Periodicals, entitled ‘ Réperioix 
Bibliographique des Principales. Revues Frangaises,” by 
M. D. Jordell. It covers the year 1897, and is published 
by the Librairie Nilsson, 338, Rue St. Honoré, Paris 
Here. the contents of only one hundred and _ forty-six 
reviews are indexed, no French periodicals published 
outside France, except the French section of Cosmo/folis, 
being included. But the French periodicals published in 
Switzerland, Belgium, ‘etc., are sure to be included before 
long, and a table giving the addresses, etc., of all the 
periodicals dealt with will no doubt be added also. 4 
separate author-index is already provided. 

In addition to the French Index to Periodicals, 
M, Jordell is engaged on a “Catalogue Annuel de k 
Librairie Francaise.” This work gives author and title 
catalogues for the years 1893-1897 inclusive. 

OUR CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

As some of our readers may not have seen the notic¢ 
printed in our September issue relating to the arrange; 
ments made for the winter season by our Circulating 
Library Department, we repeat that the object with whicl 
this department was established was to enable villages ané 


of the best books, of the day at,a very moderate cost. 

Each. box of: books, in. Series, 1. contains. about twenty 
standard, and new novels, ten bound volumes of populaf 
illustrated magazines, as wells books of travel and advent 
ture, biographies, histories, etc.—numbering from forty} 


at a charge of 30s. per qr., or £5 a year paid in advance 
The same boxes of books are supplied half-yearly at: 
charge of 50s. a half-year, or £4 10s. ayear. ‘The cheapej 
boxes (Series II.) contain about eighty complete works i 
sixty volumes. ; 
Each box has ‘over’ forty standard novels, besides 


yearly at a charge of 30s., or £3 a year. 

A new series of book boxes has been prepared, each bo! 
containing over forty works of fiction, mostly by well-knowy 
contemporary writers. These boxes are supplied quarterh 





for a subscription of £6 per annum, or half-yearly at £5. 
For catalogues’ and particulars write to REVIEW 0 
REVIEWS Circulating Library, Temple House, Temp 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
A large number of ‘second-hand books, clean and i 
good condition, are to be sold at reduced prices. Lisi 
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DR. SVEN HEDIN’S ADVENTURES ON 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


oO 


A THRILLING ROMANCE OF REAL TRAVEL.* 


‘“‘THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 


qT is a strange paradox of national character that the snow give place in a few pages to the choking sandstorm 


home-loving Scandinavian, with home-sickness run- 


ning in his very 
blood, should be 
one of our greatest 
wanderers. Few 
faces, if any, have 
won more distinc- 
tion than his in the 
field of adventur- 


ms travel... -The_. 


most recent records 
of exploration re- 
yeal the same rest- 
Jess daring as made 
the Norsemen of 
@id famous. Last 
year the world rang 
with the exploits of 
a Norwegian who 
d mounted nearer 
than any human 
being before him 
to the summit of 
the Northern Ice- 
tap. This year the 
printing press is 
fattling out the 
story of a Swede 
who has faced not 
less appalling dan- 
gers while clamber- 
ng over the 
Eastern “roof of 
the world.” On 
Dr. Nansen’s book 
follows Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s. 
mThese_ twelve 
hundred pages 
form a> notable 
addition to the 
history of. travel. 
It is not often that 
asingle work com- 
bines so wide a 
Variety of scene, 
of society and 
incident. . It min- 
gles the charm of 
Arctic and of tropi- 
cal adventure. 
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From the Polar 
S€verities encoun- 


tered on the ‘heights of the Ice Mountains the writer 
_— to the furnace-heat and deadly thirst of the Gobi 
lesert ;: the avalanche, the crevasse and the hurricane of 


ae 


and the blistering dunes. 
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DR. SVEN HEDIN. 





», *“* Through Asia.” By Sven Hedin. With nearly three hundred illus- 
cea from sketches and photographs by the author, Methuen and Co. 
. 1,278. In two vols. 36s. net. 


The spice of danger is rarely 


absent. The intre- 
pid Swede went 
through perils al- 
most aS numerous 
and diverse as those 
of the Apostle Paul. 
His social experi- 
ences were not less 
varied, His course 
led him through a 
strange jumble of 
races and creeds 
and civilisations. 
He was continually 
moving between 
social extremes as 
wide apart as the 
extremes of tem- 
perature he had to 
undergo. A single 
day would take 
him from the 
primitive fare of the 
Kirghiz shepherd 
to the luxurious 
banquets of Rus- 
sian and English 
officers, or to the 
elaborate hospita- 
lities of a Chinese 
Mandarin. Stead- 
ily accumulating 
scientific data for 
the enlightenment 
of Western savands, 
he was at the same 
moment teaching 
the natives who 
had never seen a 
boat how to sail 
their lake in a craft 
fearfully and won- 
derfully made of 
horsehide. At 
home with the 
children of the 
simple-hearted -no- 
mads, an eager ex- 
plorer of ancient 
cities buried be- 
neath the sand, he 
yet contrived to be 


on the spot when the Russo-Afghan frontier was finally 
settled, and to manifest his cosmopolitan sympathy 
with the latest international movements. 
most attractive features of the book lies in the medley 
of life it shows us on the very top of the world’s roof— 
a medley as interesting in its way as the intermingling, 


One of the 
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of nations and sa ak and’ languages in the Citcago 
crucible. 

The style and ienenest of the narrative are, it is true, 
very unequal. But even this may be the result of an 
unconscious art mirroring the vast disparities of situation 
and cifcumstante through which the traveller passed. 
Sometimes the story moves along as slowly as the taran- 

' tass or Tatar cart which carries: the author, and 
seems to make one feel the dull monotony of the 
urchanging ‘plain. Then it will whirl along at the rate 
the author glissaded down the mountain side. It recalls 
the remarkably diversified configuration of the strange 
land it describes, by...sinking . occasionally..into deep 
Statistical depressions below the sea-level of readable 
interest, and then by rising to heights of poetic and 
spiritual enthusiasm far above the snow line. There is a 
delightful Defoe-like objectivity about the writer, which 
makes you feel the snowstorm or the sand-spout or the 
ineffable mystery of the moonlight on the ocean of ice ; 
and even when the author is self-conscious, as in 
confessions of home sickness or of delight at public. 
honour done: him, it is the half-awkward self-conseious-~ 
ness of a child. The kindly soul of the man, who was” 
very tender to the Kirghiz children and to his: cattle, but 
who could be stern when sternness was needed, reveals 
itself very pleasantly and unobtrusively ; and by the 
side of this humane European is portrayed almost/as: 
involuntarily: the ‘admirable figure of the ever faithful: 
Ismail Bai, who really shares with his master the honours 
of the book: The climax of excitement in the narrative 
is reachedat ‘the deadly battle with thirst in Rigen 
dunes, which the reader follows with an mt Phe epi is 
as breathless as the gasp of the dying men ie spirit 
of the Norseman is conspicuous, not more in the traits 
already instanced as in the eeriness or psychic sense of 
the man born under the Northern lights. 


“THE MOST STUPENDOUS UPHEAV/ 


The book is entitled “Through 
certainly recount the author’s progres 
distance from St. Peters to Pe 
concern of the explorer and the chief 
gather round the central region, are 
‘was spent and which he thus des ete 

In the heart of Asia, between fe 
mountains on the earth, the fee e.g 
the most stupendous upheayal ad se on Hila 
pinto the Tibetan highla ; ay height ae 
eet, and in the north it attains 
area, therefore, of 770,000 § 
that of the Scandinavian 
peaks of the Alps.—(P. 4.) 

This vast table-land is 
proceed the Alpine ri 
stretches from the Balti¢ 
extraordinary elevations, whi 
knob or bulge protruding from’ 
have close heside them, as in 
sions among the lowest in the world 3 
Luktchin—sinking to a depth actually below the iad of * 
the sea. 

’ AMONG THE KIRGHIZ. 


Toward ‘this objective Dr. Hedin made his way in the 
end of 1893. On October 16th he left Stockholm for 
St. Petersburg, and took rail for 1,400 miles to Orenburg. 
There he’ purchased. a tarantass—a heavy carriage 
without springs or ‘seats—and set out for a drive of 
one thousand three ‘hundred miles over the. Kirghiz 
steppes. to -Tashkend. . This. was'a rough prospect 










much as 15,000 feet... 
(two and a half ‘fi : 
on 2 a level with the highest | 
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*forNovemberrand December, and the reality was notfh 
below expectation, 

"The Kirghiz, whose acquaintance he now mz ade, 
impressed him as “a half-savage people, but cap: ible 
healthy, and good-natured. They love to call themsclves 
Kaisak—i.e., brave fighting men ; are content with their 
lonely life on the steppes, worship freedom, recognise nof, 
authority; and despise those who live in towns or labourf}, 
at agriculture.” They have a hard struggle for existencef}, 
with their flocks and herds. He found the steppes, to 
which they are passionately devoted, to be “ grand and 
impressive,” like the sea; but “ utterly monotonous and 
melancholy.” _A curious glimpse of the economic situa- 
tion is afforded by the fact that “in the interior of .\sia 
textiles almost take the place of current coin,” and travel 
lers have to provide themselves with cloth and cotton in 
order to pay their way, From Tashkend Dr. Hedin went 
on to Kokand, and some idea of the religious earnestness 
of the: natives may be inferred from that town of sixty 
















































































































‘thousand inhabitants possessing no fewer than thirty-five 
madrasas or Mohammedan theological colleges, with 
three thousand students supported by donations, and five 
self-supporting. 
Sih HORRORS OF THE WILDS. 
argelan the doctor prepared for a winter journey 
ov Pamirs to Kashgar. He secured the services of 
Aslam Bai,-a Kirghiz of Fergana, who was his companion, 
ables aay devoted, throughout all his perilous wander- §% 
ings, the Bs deccnd hero of the expedition. The blinding 
snowstorms which suddenly fell on the traveller, and made 
a few yards distance from the caravan almost equal to 
certain: death, were only one of the dangers of the route, 
In going over the pass of Jenghiz- -bai_ the party were” By per 
exposed to the risk of terrific avalanches. One which F” 
had - “over their route only the day before was” 
casur Was a quarter of a mile across, and was B fund on 
feet deep. Dr. Hed 
ds ae to cut through the explorer’s 6; 5 
an find “ the floor of the tent as As + 
ed snow,” one running right B juve no h 
hperature of that region was § generous : 
} the thermometer registered gh 
he black-bulb isolation thermo- fir 8 
APY 148.) away 
ae courier. 
; $ AT FORT PAMIR. ) 
~The. Pamirs,. as they have ever been in Vet t 
spot seaman i of the globe, only recently Feast -— 
Brian nto. the consciousness of Great J» Dee of 
iritain, as a furhing point in Anglo-Russian diplo- f'%, earth] 
isi ; roof of the world the two vast § «Because 
he momentous problem of exactly § from shar: 
non frontier was during Dr. Hedin’s J be easier 
It is to be feared that the § and the t 
England of the advance’ guard of § ‘than they 
as and is somewhat dim and grim. J ‘@ad men - 
is the author’s accountiof Fort § Time- 
ly, flo doubt, it can hardly be con- were eac 
idered an attractive spot. it stands on a mass of § Here is; 
conglomerate, at an elevation of 11,800 feet above the 9 far away 
sea, overlooking a marsh. All the year round, excepting J), Then, 
for two weeks in the summer, the night temperature iS B Brcrvale’ 
below freezing ‘point. It had only been built a few howl, sul 
months before the Swedish explorer’s arrival.: \It:seemed Succession 
to him like a: lone=ship, surrounded. by :a vast) ocean of  yoices, 
monotony and solitude, exposed to the full fury of the J partly so! 
mountain storms, But within that dreary fastness were fj of my sta 
none of the Muscovite ogres, which, in fact, are to be § this kind. 
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1e which 

ore was §” 

ind was B found only in the morbid imagination of the Russophobe. 

xplorer' Dr. Hedin says :— 

he tent Of Fort Pamir I have none but the happiest recollections . . . 

ag right Iwas received with open arms by a group of officers who, I 
have no hesitation in saying, were as amiable, as courteous, as 


‘ion was 


generous a set of men as it is possible to meet with, 
All the winter through they had not seen a soul except 


fgatcres the Kirghiz. Their only contact with the great world so 
far away was the weekly arrival of the Kirghiz Imperial 
courier. 
a “AN EARTHLY PARADISE.” 
seen i Yet there were compensations,—for the cynic at 
recently B Yeast :— 

Sem: _ One of my friends in Margelan told me that Fort Pamir was 
P an earthly Paradise. I asked him, ‘‘ Why?” He replied: 
vo vast I “Because there are no women there.” Although I am very far 
exactly from sharing his opinion, I am bound to confess it would not 
Hedin’s easier to find a circle in which contentment, cheerful spirits, 
vat the ff and the tone of light and easy comradeship are better preserved 
uard of § ‘than they were at Fort Pamir. . . . The relations between officers 

d grim. ff ‘id men were in all respects excellent. 
of Fort _ Time-expired soldiers as they departed to their homes 
e con- § ‘were each of them kissed three times by their superiors. 
ass of § Here is a pleasant memory of what Sunday was to these 

we = far away sentries of civilisation :— 
eel Then, when the sun set, and the west wind, which at regular 
=} fel iitervals during the day had swept past the fort with an angry 
Say d howl, subsided, there rose upon the rarefied mountain air a 
eeme Succession of Russian songs, sung by some seventy fresh, strong 
ean Of Bt Yoices, They were partly folk-songs with a melancholy cadence, 
of the §j partly soldiers’ ditties of a livelier character. The last Sunday 
is were §f of my stay at Port Pamir was closed by a musical evening: of 
to be is kind. The atmosphere was still and calm, the air cold, the 
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THE RUSSIANS AT FORT PAMIR. 


stars glittered with indescribable brilliancy, and the gentle 
murmur of the Murghab stole upon the ear in the pauses of the 
singing. ‘The soldiers sang with much feeling, as though their 
hearts were touched by memories of their far-off native land ; 
and their officers and myself listened with genuine sympathy as 
their fresh warm voices melted away into the lofty regions of 
immeasurable space.—( Pp. 200-201.) 

The fort did not long remain an Eveless Eden, When 
Dr. Hedin called again in August, he found presiding 
over. the hospitable ‘scene the young wife of the new 
commandant; and he gallantly remarks upon the 
refining and ennobling effect of her presence. 

“THE FATHER OF THE ICE MOUNTAINS.” 

The author was bent on ascending the loftiest moun- 
tain of the Pamirs, Mus-tagh-ata, or “ Father of the Ice 
Mountains,” which is also one of the highest points in the 


earth, being 25,600 feet above sea-level. He says: 
But Mus-tagh-ata is truly a magnificent mountain. When- 


ever the. Kirghiz pass it or first catch sight of it in the course 
of a journey, they fall upon their knees and say their prayers. 
They declare that it is the abode of three score and ten saints. 
Nay, they assert that it is one gigantic masar or burial-ground 
of saints. Within its interior dwell amongst. others the souls 
of Moses and Ali, the son-in-law and nephew of the prophet 
Mohammed.—(P. 218.) 

The ‘Kirghiz tell further, that on the top of Mus-tagh-ata 
there exists an ancient city named Janaidar, which was built in 
the days when universal happiness and universal peace reigned 
throughout;the world. But,since that time there has been no 
intercourse between the people of Janaidar andthe inhabitants 
of the earth. Consequenily the former still. enjoy an cxistence 
of unblemished happiness. In the. city of. bliss there are fruit 
trees. which bear magnificent fruit all the year round, flowers 
which. never wither, women who never-grow old and never lese 
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their beauty. The choicest pleasures of life are as common mysteries to me. As for tasting them, I really had no o : acros: 
there as bread ; death, cold and darkness are banished from its fidence in their suspicious appearance, still less in the ranciiaghe cara’ 
confines for ever.—(P. 221.) odours they gave off. The culminating triumph of the feast waggily on’ | 

“ON THE CONFINES OF SPACE.” smoked ham in molasses, washed down with tea and Chine C 


; brandy, strong and boiling hot.—(Pp. 244, 245.) the tan 
mang raver was notable to explore this Olympus: He "De, Hedin found many of the dishes excellent, oaliies 
baffled The soggenne he pied’ at ot davition of “quite delicious,” the most delicious being the famoy : 
rs on Pa ives Ligand beak by - Walaa acacia, made from the edible nests of the Swiftlet. One if mor 
and failing health. The second time he got up 20,660fect. ‘He, Suests, a Russian ecclesiastic, partook of every oily kep 
The thir. tg time he was blockiabat bry Pat gece of the forty-six courses, drank seventeen cups of brandyiRjiggperatic 
compensated for many hardships and disappointments and rose from the table as sober as when he sat down, " 
by some magnificent views. His description of the A MENAGERIE OF A BOAT. Elo 
moonlight on this mountain is very fine. The immense Dr. Hedin encamped for some time by the. shore (ee 
distances, the towering summits, the glittering glaciers, the little Kara-Kul, a small lake at the northern base ¢ 
the stretches of snow, the deep-black shadows, set the Mus-tagh-ata. He wished to ascertain its depth andy 
weird Norse fancy at play, until the reader himself is otherwise to explore it. . But there was no boat. Suche 
seized by the witchery and the mystery of the scene :— thing on the lake had never been heard of. Only one ¢ 

A curious feeling of being at a vast distance from the earth the Kirghiz, who had travelled further than the rest, ha 
took possession of me. .. . I scem2d to be standing on the ever seen a boat. Nothing daunted, the author set tof’ 
confines of space—cold, silent, boundless. —(P. 379.) work to make a boat himself, to the intense excitemenii™ 

A TOUCHING FAREWELL. of the whole neighbourhood. The result was peculiar i if days 

Never did ‘bluer, fresher waves rock a more ramshackle! of t 

contrivance than ours ; she seemed to feel about as much a 


Of the imagination which again and again comes to 


the rescue of the scientific recorder, let this parting a un htie ano Sakot aicat Oh. what a boul 
invocation to the mountain which he has failed to prose ghey Ac perlect aciaacle ala Bon &- Plat amieee coll - Sr 
conquer serve as illustration :-— pounded of horse and sheep and goat; in character a mule ; infRg, * 
Farewell then, Father of the Ice Mountains! Thou didst her movements recalling the graceful gambollings of 2 cow.Meered th: 
suffer m2 to kneel before thy snow-white footstool ; but didst not And yet she did full honour to her descent ; for she was asf “i hai : 
permit me to behold thy august presence face to face and eye to _ obstinate as a mule, and when she dropped into the trou sh offen. . | 
eye: Farewell, thou mighty sovereign of the giants of the the waves she kicked and plunged like a mustang. Oh, thie 
Pamirs, at once a corner-stone of the earth’s loftiest mountain- —_[rish pig of a boat !—(P. 406.) : 
range and the topmost pinnacle of the Roof of the World! At The inflated goat-skins with which the craft was su-Mll - 
.thy knees thy mighty children, the Kwen-lun, Kara-korum, 8 pie ee P ee in 
Hyndu-kush, and Tarde, kneel together handin hand. Fare- rounded adel safety what they took from beauty ; al mind ther 
ve the Kirghiz Bey actually consented to a trip on board. rizon, “th 


well again, thou beauty-spot on the venerable face of our Mother 2 A gh a : ae 
Earth, whose cheek is furrowed with such deep and unfathomable The following mid-winter Dr. Hedin spent in Kashgar,iay Day th 


wrinkles around thee !, In my memory I still hear the rippling Where the news arrived five days after the event of the T lefive ca 
of thy mountain-brooks, bringing strange messages from thos: death of Alexander ITI. wh. Old 1 
sublime regions which no mortal foot hath ever trod. Like the THROUGH THE FIERY DESERT mbling pra 
holy, Dalai-lama, thou .p2rmittest none but thy chosen children : eve Jud M0 Py _o. poishade as 
to approach the sacred precincts of thy temple. Shed then thy Away to the east of Kashgar stretches for 700 or 800fhoe4 for br 
saving light as from. a lofty beacon tower across the desert . Miles the desert of Gobi or Takla-maklan, a vast ocean of up, and 
ocean, which stretches to a boundless distance from thy eastern Sand, pathless and trackless, tossed into everchanging fie they star 
flank, Let the gleam of thy silver brow scatter the dust-haze of dunes by the terrific sandstorm and hiding in, its arid file time.— 
the desert hurricane—let the cool refreshing airs of thy palace of depths the ruins of many a once populous city. The) 
eternal snows be wafted towards ‘the weary traveller toiling | wonder and romance of this “unknown enchanted land’§ > 0! 
through the burning heats of sun and sand—let the life-giving fired the ambition of the Swedish explorer. He felt No wonde 
streams which flow from thy mighty heart, abound in strength himself “under the spell of the witchery of the desert. Me Cot 
for thousands of years to come, and for thousands of years to He resolved to penetrate “the sand-heated . furnace.” fhegp fo ‘ti 
pemtoe Ms wre mor yp ire ae et aie “nm After skirting for some weeks its borders he struck intolhgession of 
Soe OO ee a of he be hie ath art ear? the desert on April roth, 1895, with a party of fourfillipy past 1i 
and always wilt be, one of the brightest, as thou art amongst the Wirwhie wud ‘eel J fe sine 'F ; on h 
mountains of the earth one of the noblest, one of the most irghiz and eight camels. e aimed for the River haw the eart 
sublime !--(Pp. 384-385.) Khotan-daria, which cut right athwart the sands at a d they seen: 
; : _ distance of 200 miles. For the first twelve miles all went [pitlutely un: 
A’ DINNER "PARTY ‘EXTRAORDINARY.’ well. They had by that time reached “an earthly PiRof etern 
In the intervals of these ascents, Dr. Hedin spent paradise,” a delightful lake of pure water surrounded by PM >¢ star 
some time in Kashgar. Here he experienced a little of woodland. “ Yollchi,” their chief guide, said they would 
the fierceness of the Central Asian summer. With the be at the river in four days ; Dr. Hedin reckoned by the 
arrival of June the temperature leaped up to over 100 maps they would arrive in six days of easy stages, but to I 
degrees in the shade, and even the night brought no cool- make things doubly sure he bade his men fill the tanks Bprcierstoo 
ness, One of the incidents of his sojourn in this city was ~ with water to last ten days. Q ah ‘ 
the dinner party given in his honour by the Chinese a ey 
Governor. A rather appalling impression is conveyed 

































The men | 





“NOTHING BUT SAND, SAND, SAND,” gar; then, 


ni dhs iia” ahaha Udslnntlon).imisiel vitae. neat They dived into the ocean of rolling dunes; and ea, 

dispensed— ; then their troubles began. Soon “ there was not a blade, fF —- oy 
delicacies which lined his own dishes—such ‘as the skin, fins, ae ae to), be eae nothing but sand, sand, sand— ied. with 
and cartilage of different varieties of fish fourid in the seas and ne yellow sand—whole mountains of it, stretching ove! Bigmted the 
rivers of ‘the Chinese Empire, fungi, salted mutton fat cut into boundless spaces as far as the eye was able to reach.” BGgunt and 


long’ strips, lizards (salamanders), ham with a great variety of The dunes increased in height. The heat became ot hi sat, t 
widely different adjuncts, besides a multitude of strange pre- —mitense. Then swept down on them the dry wind-storm, figs, His I 
parations, the real constituents and names of which remained with clouds and columns of sand whirled in a mad 


ible sight 





THE 


Nacross the desert, every now and then swallowing 
the rancigiqaghe caravan. Two days of this sort of thing told 


he feast ' on’ man and beast. Thirst became scarcely 
nd Chinegiiiggable. On the morning of the third day it was found 

the tanks had only water enough left for two days ! 
lent, somgiiiemen had not taken in the ten days’ supply as 
he famougigimieted. Discomfort now deepened into danger. 


more water was given to the camels. It was 

Y ong kept for the five human lives dependent on it. 
of brandyiiiesperation they set.about digging a well, to find the 
t down. [ijigrow moist and then turn dry again. The strength 
the camels began to give out. Two of them had to 
abandoned in a dying state. Dr. Hedin waxes much 
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COMPANIONS LEFT TO DIE. 

The last hope was to leave behind whatever they could 
of their luggage, and they marched on by night. Old 
Mohammed Shah was unable to move. He was visibly 
dying ; his face glowing with the prospect of paradise. 
His last word was “ Allah.” So they left him in the dark- 
ness and silence along with the dying Yollchi, and 
struggled on for dear life. Next night the faithful Islam 
Bai fell down exhausted. No commands could make 
him rise. He was left with the camel in the midnight : 
and Dr. Hedin expected to see him no more. Tormented 
with a burning thirst which destroyed all sensation of 
hunger, he sed on with Kasim. They marched early 
morning and late evening. 


THE FIRST GLINT OF HOPE. 


ge early on May 3rd, they scanned the horizon as 
they walked :— , 
All of a sudden Kasim stopped short, gripped me by the 


ae 7 thetic: over the fate of these camels than he.did 
lepth aniaees ently over the men whom he had to leave dying— 

Such suumme Yet subtle touch; for in the later stage, faced 
nly one (fam Beat death himself, he had no strength left for 
rest. hajimment. . For days now all. had journeyed on foot to 
hor <ct oammene Sinking: camels. 








































shoulder, and with wildly staring eyes pointed towards 
the ‘east, without uttering a word. I looked and looked 
in the direction towards which he pointed, but could see nothing 


‘THE LAST DROP OF WATER. 


xcitement 
‘days later Yollchi was seized stealing water. 


sculiar :— 


ramshackle of their store was soon gone :-— unusual. But Kasim’s eagle eye had discovered on the verge 
is much a e were still a few drops of water left for the morning,  f the horizon the green foliage of a tamarisk—the beacon upon 
hat * bo; ut 2 tumblerful in all. Hur of this was used in moistening Which all our hopes of safety were now concentrated.— 
ia com-Bemen’s lips, the little that remained was to be divided equally . (P. 586.) 

? > INBfween us all in the evening. But when evening: came, we At length we reached it. Our first act was to thank God for 
Me 2 COW.Sig@wered that Kasim and Mohammed Shah, who led the bringing us so far safe. 

me Wis avan, had stolen every drop. We were all terribly weak, We revelled in the fresh greenness of the tree, and like 
, on as las well as camels. God help us all !—(P. 561.) animals chewed away at its sappy leaves. It was really alive. 


Its roots evidently went down to the water stratum ; we were 


IN “THE CAMP OF DEATH.” now within reasonable distance of open water.—(P. 589). 


Alone in the burning desert, with nothing but sand 
uty ; andiijind them, without a sign of hope on any part of the 
on board. zon, “the Arch fear” stared them in the face. On 
Kashgar, ay Day this was the sight that met the doctor’s gaze :— 
nt of the The five camels were dead-beat, and had thrown themselves 
wm. Old Mohammed Shah lay flat on his face on’the sand, 
mbling prayers and crying to Allah for help. Kasim sat in 
thshade as he could find behind one of the camels, and 
~~ cimsped for breath. He told me, the old man was completely 
ocean Bae up,'and unable to go another step. All the way, ever 
changing fig they started, he had been delirious, raving about water the 
its arid itle time.—(P. 564.) 
ty. Thea 
ed land” 
He felt 


» desert,” 


was su- 
THE AGONIES OF THIRST. 

A few tamarisks and poplars still further raised their 
hopes, but again they dwindled and the sands began 
again, and the heat grew to be intolerable :— 

At nine.o’clock we fell helpless at the foot.of a tamarisk, and 
there we lay, exposed to the burning sun, for ten mortal hours. 

Kasim was sinking fast. : He was incapable of dizging a hole 
in the sand to lie in; and, as he was also unable to cover me 
with cool sand, I suffered terribly from the heat. All day long 
we never spoke a word.—(P. 591.) 

When night came, Dr. Hedin roused himself with a 
great effort and called on Kasim to renew the march. 
In vain; the poor Kirghiz refused to rise. The doctor 
went out into the darkness alone. Happily the coolness 
of the night revived Kasim and he overtook the Swede 
next day. A wild hope that they had come on human 
footsteps fell into despair when the footsteps were shown 
to be their own. 


IS IT THE FOREST AT LAST? 
On the 6th of May— 


00 or 800 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF ETERNITY. 


No wonder the brave man quailed :— 
»/. was completely overcome by weariness and scarce had 
furnace. migth to turn myself over in bed. At this time despair took 
ruck intofisession of me—though never before and never afterwards. 
, of fourfillimy past life flitted before my mind as inadream. I thought 
re River faw the earth and all the noisy world of men and their doings ; 
ids at afMthey seemed to me to be at an immense distance from me— 
all went Slutely unattainable. I thought all this disappeared, and the 


sof eternity stood ajar, and I felt as if in a few hours I It was then 


| earthly : J We awoke at daybreak and pushed on again. 
inded by $id be standing on their threshold.—(P. 565.) ten minutes past four. Kasim was a fearful object to look at. 
ey would A HORRIBLE DRAUGHT. His tongue was white, dry and swollen, his lips bluish, his 


cheeks sunken, his eye$ dull and glassy. He suffered from a 
convulsive hiccough, which shook him from top to toe ; it was 
like the singultus or hiccough of death. He had hard work to 
stand up, but he did, and managed somehow to follow me... . 
Our eyes were so dried up that we were scarcely able to open 
and shut them. 

When the sun rose, we turned our eager eyes towards the east. 
The horizon was sharp and distinct, and had a different outline 
from what we were accustomed to see. It was no longer 
denticulated as if formed of innumerable series of ridges of sand ; 
it was a horizontal line, showing scarce perceptible inequalities. 
After going a little further we perceived that the horizon was 
edged with a black border. What joy! What blessed fortune ! 
It was the forest that lined the bank of the Khotan-daria. We 
were approaching it at last.—(P. 594.) 


d by the 
s, but to 
he tanks 


The men began to whimper and cry for water :-— 
Tunderstood now how thirst can make a man half insane. 
wm and the other men gathered a saucepanful of the camel’s 
ine, They poured it into an iron cup, and added vinegar and 
ar; then, holding their noses, swallowed the abominable 
es: and puection. They offered the cup to me, byt the mere smell 
a blade liseated me. All the others drank it except Kasim; and he 
sani: Ws Wise to abstain, for ‘after a while the other three men were 
, oe ee with. violent and painful vomiting, which completely 
Ing over strated them. 
) reach.’ HGgunt and wild-eyed, with the stamp of insanity upon him, 
became ichi sat beside the tent, gnawing at the dripping sheep’s 
d-storm, §%, His hands were bloody, his face was. bloody; he was a 
a mad BBmtible sight to look upon.—(P. 572.) 


THE REVIEW OF 
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Soon they were in the forest :— 

All, ;around us, in whichever direction we turned our eyes, 
life and springtime, the singing of birds, the scent of the woods, 
green leaves in every variety of tint, refreshing shade, and over 
there, amongst the iclty patriarchs of the forest, innumerable 
spoor of wild animals. 

THE ‘TORTURES OF HOPE DEFERRED. 

But still there was no water :— 

It was seven o’clock before I was able to dress myself. . I 
called upon Kasim to come with me to the water. But he was 
beaten at last. He shook his head, and with a gesture of 
despair, signed to me to go onalone, drink, and bring back, water 
tohim. Otherwise he would die just where he lay.—(P. 596,) 

Then all at once the forest came to an end, as abruptly as 
though’ it had been smitten by fire, and to the east stretched a 
dead, level, plain of hard, consolidated clay and sand. It lay five 
or six feet below the level of the forest, and showed not a single 
iraceiofasanddune. I recognised it at once; it could not pagbly 
be anything but the bed of the Khotan-daria.—(P. 596.) 

Alone he crawled onward. At last he got through, the 
thick forest. He sprang out into the bed of the stream : 
only to find it full ofsand and as dry as the desert he had 
left behind ! 

AT LAST! 

Yet he would not give up. Water must be near, and he 
would find it. His pulse grew feebler, until it was scarcely 
perceptible, A drowsiness as. of death crept over him. 
Only by. a heroic effort of will he forced him to go on :— 

, But the sand was as dry asthe sand ‘in the desert dunes. 





REVIEWS: 


DR. HEDIN SAVING KASSIM FROM DEATH BY THIRST. 


At sunset 
ened 
teaming of 

hurri 
here Came 


The river-bed was emply, waiting for the summer floods t 
come down from the mountains. 

After going about a mile and a half, I was at length able to 
distinguish the dark line of the forest on the right bank of the 
river. It gradually became more distinct as I advancet. line 
There was a thicket of bushes and reeds; a poplar blow, white ¥ 
down by the wind lay across a deep hole in the river-bed. [Re My ex 
was only a few yards from the bank when a wild duck, alarm nd Pefo 
by my approach, flew up and away as swift as an arrow. [Re lifted hi 
heard a splash, and in the next moment I stood on the brink diss he fisd 
a little pool filled with fresh, cool water—beautiful water! him 
(Pp. 599-600.) . EN tu 

It would be vain for me to try,to describe the feelings whiclg NO trace 
now overpowered me. ‘They may be imagined ; they cannot \apllér this m 
described. Before drinking I counted my pulse ; it was forty down t 
nine. Then I took the tin box out of my pocket, filled it, anf" 4 y¢ey 
drank. How sweet that water tasted !. Nobody can conceive Dr. Hedi 
who has not. been within an ace. of dying of thirst. I lifted the aM 
tin to my, lips calmly, slowly, deliberately, and drank, drank ia? 
drank time after time. How delicious! What exquisil vor » t 
pleasure! The noblest wine pressed out of the grape, ti ard, ar 
finest nectar ever made was never half so sweet . . . . 1 do nigpliglo-Russi: 
think I at all exaggerate if I say that during the first ten minutqg@joiming” va 
I drank between five and six pints.—(P. 601.) tading’ office 
NOVEL WATER-PAILS, mty 
ee : . B Derby day 

After drinking some half-a-dozen pints of the precio. cL and 
liquid he began to think of. Kasim, whom he had lei ‘ 

} ; , : ested in 
lying alone in the forest fighting against death, How Wiese 1 
the water to. be carried to him? A happy idea strud hich the off 
him—“ My boots.” His Swedish waterproof boots wey Dh, sities 


yank of thefis 


advancet. 
lar bloy 
yer-bed. 


arrow. 


he brink a 


| water! 


conceive 


I lifted ig. 


THE Book oF 


id up to the brim... “Not a drop came through the 
her.” “¢He*hasténed back inithe night, but was unable 
ind Kasim, although he shouted till he was hoarse: 
ast he slept, to rise at daybreak to find his great boots 
full of water. He soon found the trail :— 
Swallowed 2 mouthful of water, and set ‘about looking for 
trail-.of the; night before, and now I quickly found it. 
in I came to Kasim, he was lying in the same position in 
I left him. He glared at me with the wild, startled 
if a’ faun ; but upon recognising me, made an effort, and 
a yard or two nearer, gasping out, “I am dying:” 
Would you like some water?” I asked quite calmly. He 
Hy shook his head, and collapsed again. He had no 
ption of what was in the boots. f placed one of the 
“near him, and shook it, so that he’ might hear the 
shing of the water. He started, uttered an inarticulate cry ; 
yhen I put ‘the boot to his lips he emptied it at one draught 
fout once stopping, and the next moment he emptied the 
little later, though parted from Kasim again, he heard 
lowing of a cow, “a voice which in my ears was 
pmer than the singing of a prima donna” :— 
e farther, [ went, the more distinctly I heard the voices 
n talking, and 


“together.” 
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Englishmen and Russians. were like comrades 
He-would never have* imagined themtivak, 
the Russians trying to push the frontier as-far South, arid 
the British as far north, as they could. Both sides vied in 
entertaining the intrepid traveller, and succeeded in keeping 
him with them until a certain important eveit. This was 
none other than the arrival of a telegram from Lord Salis- 
bury accepting the frontier line proposed by the Russians. 
The four last frontier pillars could now be_ filled in, and 
the labours of the Commission were at an end. . Immense 
rejoicings followed and lavish, even luxurious, feasting ; 
the Russians dining the English and then the English 
the Russians in glorious style. Dr. Hedin asks whether 
that will be the last Anglo-Russian Boundary Commis- 
sion in Asia, but reflects that the destiny of Persia is not 
yetdecided. Inany case the Swede is to be congratulated 
on being present at so happy a consummation of the 
arrangement whereby Russia and England came to terms 
as next-door neighbours. 

_ Dr, Hedin and his caravan left Khotan for the direct 
journey eastward to Pekin on June 29th. For two 
months they moved through an uninhabited and largely 


spirit. 





pbleating of 
and through 
pening in the 
t caught a 
pse’ of a flock 
feep grazing, A 
erd with a long 
fin his hand was F 
ing watch over ’ Z 
mh; and when he GA 
eived me, in my 
med clothes. and 
e spectacles, 
aking out of the 
led thickets, he 
$ not alittle i } i 
artled and amazed. f I hi 
P. 615.) HHH Hil : 
At sunset I was | Mit yl HM 
ved oy eA 
taming of a camel Ls tavbs 
i@) hurried out. 
her Ta Pasi Ak- 
it leading Ak-tuya, 
white camel, with Islam Bai and Kasim following behind 
B My excellent Islam flung himself with sobs of joy on the 
mound before me and clasped my feet with his hands. I at 
ce lifted him up and bade Kim calm his emotion. In his own 


HUST thes 
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\s 
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fib: 


| A, 


_ had as little expected to see me as I had expected to 

him. 

No trace was found of Yollchi or of Mohammed Shah. 
er this marvellous deliverance from death, Dr. Hedin 
it down the river to Aksu and then to Kashgar. 

A MEMORABLE MOMENT IN WORLD-HISTORY. 

. Hedin contrived to be in the Pamirs at a momen- 


time. Having reached the summit of “the roof of 
@world,” the high plain whence waters flow westward, 
ward, and to the Indus southward, he heard that the 
lo-Russian Delimitation Commission was busy in an 
joining valley. He was fortunate enough to know 
aiding officers on both sides and was warmly welcomed. 
ormany days high festivities were held, dinner parties, 


= Derby day, “tug-of-war,” and other sports, in which 


Wssack and Afridi, Kirghiz and Kanjuti, mingled and 


“Btested in the best of spirits. The Swede was much 


essed by the friendly and confidential footing on 
lich the officers of both camps stood with each other. 


loth sides were animated by a frank and cheerful 


Mongolia 


MAP SHOWING DR. HEDIN’S ROUTE. 


mountain range 

and elevated 'pla- 

teau which lies be- 

tween the land of 

the Moslem Kirghiz 
a ‘and the ‘Buddhist, 
the arid heart of 
Tibet. | By the be- 
ginning of October 
they got ‘into in- 
habited © territory 
again, and many in- 
teresting’ / glimpses. 
are given of Mon- 
gol life. By March. 
he had _ reached 
Pekin and was soon 
in the thick of Euro- 
pean hospitalities. 
After twelve days 
he set off home. 
In a two-wheeled Chinese cart he rode at express speed. 
across the endless plains, deserts, and steppes to 
Kiakhta, with a Cossack escort. On the way he 
dropped Islam’ Bai, who sorely wished to go with him 
to Sweden, but who was safely conducted under Russian 
oversight to his wife and family in Fergana. A gold 
medal was sent to this most loyal attendant’ by the 
King of Sweden. After three years and seven months” 
absence, Dr. Hedin arrived in Stockholm on May toth, 
1897. During that time he had ‘travelled 14,600 miles. 
The expedition cost in all £1,900, a sum which was 
raised by private subscription, one of the chief being 
King Oscar. j 

These are a handsome pair of volumes, well printed, on 
good paper, with a vast number of well executed portraits. 
and pictures, most of them from photographs or sketches. 
by the author. The translation from Swedish to English: 
has been satisfactorily accomplished by Mr. J. T. Bealby,, 
assisted by Miss E, H. Hearn. 

The international significance of the regions through 
which Dr. Hedin passed ‘will inevitably — especi- 
ally in view of the growing Chinese question—secure 
a wide and increasing audience for his stirring 


story. 
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TORTURE AS A FINE ART. 
MR. LANDOR’S EXPERIENCES IN TIBET. 

As the Roman soldier displayed his wounds and scars 
in the Forum, so Mr. Henry Savage Landor exhibits 
himself to the British public. Mr. Landor’s method may 
not be as direct, but it is equally effective’ Wound and 
scar and bruise are, one by one, described in detail with 
the aid of. pen and camera. ‘Mr. Landor recounts the 
tortures he suffered at the hands of the Tibetan Lamas 
with such evident self-satisfaction that the reader must be 
hatd-hearted indeed who does not admit that he is a. very 
remarkable man, far superior to the common herd. To 
ungrudgingly concede this claim to superiority is but to 
agree with Mr. Landor’s own contident belief which his 
adventures in the Forbidden Land have only confirmed. 


MR. LANDOR’S 
METHODS. 
“In the For- 

‘bidden Land” 

(Heinemann. 

2. wols.; Iltus- 

trated. .32s. 

net) is presum- 
ably. intended 
to, be.a book of 
travel. It is, 

in. reality, a 

treatise on 

torture as a 

fine art, with 

illustrations 
drawn. from 

Mr... Landor’s 

personal ex- 

perience, The 
record of . his 
attempt to 
penetrate into 
the. heart of 

‘Tibet is but a 

picturesque 

‘backgroundon 

which to. display to advantage the manifold sufferings 

endured by the explorer at the hands of his captors. The 
two handsomely illustrated and printed volumes are filled 
with graphic descriptions of Mr, Landor’s feelings and 
sensations.. They are a minute study in the psychology 
of torture’ and suffering, the value of which is, somewhat 
discounted, by the, peculiar gifts of the author. Mr. 
Landor is undoubtedly a remarkable man., It is ‘only 
én. the second ,volume, that. we make this discovery, 
although Mr. Landor himself was acquainted with the 
fact ata much earlier date,. As an explorer and traveller, 
his chief characteristics appear to be a reckless disregard 
of common-sense precautions and a complete inability to 

‘appreciate the point of view of the people with whom he 

‘comes in jcontact.. As. an example, take, the following 

incident—a fair example of Mr. Landor’s methods, judged 

by his own account., While. still on British territory and 
preparing to penetrate into Tibet, he was warned by the 

“Tibetan authorities that he would not be allowed to enter 

the country. Spies kept a constant watch on his move- 

ments. One of them, he indignantly writes, “ actually 
had the impudence to enter my room and to address me 
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MR. H. S. LANDOR: BEFORE AND AFTER TORTURE. 


in a boisterous tone of voice.” He declared that the 
English were cowards and afraid of the Tibetans :— 


This remark was too much for me, and it might anyhow have 
been unwise to allow it to pass unchallenged. Throwing 
myself upon him, I grabbed him by his pigtail and landed in his 
face-a number of blows straight from the shoulder. When | 
let him go he threw hims2lf down crying and implored my 
pardon. Once and forall to disillusion the Tibetan on one or two 
points, I made him lick my shoes clean with his tongue in the 
presence of the assembled Shokas. This done, he tried to 
scamper away, but I cauzht him once more by the pigtail and 
kicked him down the front steps which he had dared to come 
up unasked. 


This kind of treatment Mr. Landor seems to have 
meted out ‘impartially to most of the Tibetans h: 
encountered 

on his journey. 

According to 
' Mr. Landor, 

the Tibctans 
are an exceed- 
ingly timid 
people. It is 
not surprising, 
therefore, that 
when they 
had secured 
the = dreaded 
foreigner they 
retaliated in 
kind. 

THE 
CAPTURE, 
Mr. Lando 

Was within a 

few days 

journey of 

Lhassa_ when 

he was seized 

by the Tibetan 

soldiers. It 

needed the 
united efforts of five hundred men to secure him 
and his two. servants.. He was examining some 
ponies when he was suddenly seized from behind by 
several persons who grabbed him by the neck, wrists and 
legs, and. threw him down on his face. What followed 
had better be described in Mr. Landor’s own words :— 

I fought to the bitter end with my fists, feet, head and teetl 
each time that I got one hand or leg free from their clutches, 
hitting right and left at any part that could disable my oppo 
nents. ... I was able to hold my own against them for som 
twenty minutes. My clothes were ‘torn to bits in the fight 
Long ropes were thrown at me from every side, and I becam: 
so entangled im them that my movements became impeded. 
One ‘rope'which they flung and successfully twisted round my 
neck ‘completed their victory. They pulled hard at it from th: 
ends, and while I panted and gasped with the exertion 0 
fighting, they tugged and tugged to strangle me, till I felt as! 
my eyes would shoot cut of their sockets. I was suffocating, 
My sight became dim and I was in their power. Dragged dows 
to the ground, they semper and kicked and trampled upon m 
with their heavy nailed boots until I was stunned. Then they 
tied my wrists tightly behind my back, they bound my elbows 
my chest, my neck and niy ankles, - IT was'a prisoner ! 
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SoME ‘NOTABLE 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH TORTURED. 


_ Mr. Lando; was then dragged before a Pombo, a man 
in authority, and several Lamas. He was strictly 


_ examined as to the reasons which induced him to come 


into the country. All his belongings were carefully 
overhauled, probably to find some justification for the 
alarming rumours which had been circulated as to the 
mysterious powers of the stranger. Torture after torture 
succeeded one another. Mr. Landor seems to have so 
far mastered the problem of how to be happy though 


‘tortured as to be able to maintain a composed and 


nonchalant air throughout the whole of the proceedings. 
‘The tortures were varied and ingenious. For instance, 
he was placed on horseback on a wooden saddle with a 
very high back from which four or five iron spikes stuck 
out horizontally. The spikes caught him in the small 
of his back. The pony was a spirited animal, and the 
Tibetans did all they could to force him back upon the 
‘spikes. The flesh was rubbed off his hands and knuckles, 
and in places the bone was exposed. Nevertheless, so 
sobust was Mr. Landor’s constitution, that after miles of 
riding he. cheerfully endured the, most. terrible tortures. 
He was forced to stand on a log of wood in the shape of 
‘aprism. Four or. five men using their united strength 
forced his legs as far apart as they could go.. He was 
Then tied to the log in this position.. The Pombo 


advanced and held within an inch or two of his eyeballs 


@ red hot iron. When Mr. Landor opened his eyes he 
saw everything through a red mist.; “ My left eye. was 
frightfully painful, and every-few seconds it seemed as if 
something in front of it obscured its vision.” . Notwith- 
‘standing all this Mr. Landor says, “ All I was able to do 
‘Was to remain calm and composed and to watch with 
‘apparent unconcern the preparations for, the next suffer- 
ings to be inflicted upon me.” .. A matchlock was fired so 
close to his head as to give it a severe shock. Mr. Landor 
replied by alaugh. The pombothen drew from its sheath 
‘a huge two-handed sword. A’ Tibetan endeavoured to 
make Mr. Landor bow his ‘head. But he resisted. 
“With what little strength I had left and with the nervous 
courage of a doomed man.I determined to keep my head 
erect and my forehead high. They might kill me, true 
enough, they might hack me to pieces if they chose, but 
never until I had lost my last atom of strength would 
these ruffians make me stoop before them.” The pombo, 
however, contented himself with making passes with the 
sword disagreeably close to Mr. Landor’s neck. 

As night approached Mr. Landor and one of his ser- 
yants were placed upon arack of a peculiar description :— 

The pain was at first intense, the tendons of the legs and arms 
being dreadfully strained, and the spinal column bent so as nearly 
to be broken in two. The shoulder blades forced into close 
fontact, pressed. the vertebrz inwards, and caused excruciating 
ag along the vertebrae where the strain was greatest. . 

y legs, my arms, my hands had gradually become quite lifeless, 
and after the first six or seven hours that I had been stretched 
on the rack I felt no more actual pain. The numbness crept 
along every limb of my body, until I had now the peculiar 

sation of possessing a living head on a dead body. 

i Even in this position Mr. Landor was able ‘to follow 
events with intelligent interest and to play upon the 
Superstitions of his tormentors. After twenty-four hours 
he was untied from the rack. When the blood began to 
Circulate again it felt as if a handful of knives slowly 
Passed down his leg. This summary by no means exhausts 
the sufferings endured by Mr. Landor, nor can it give an 
fadequate idea of how calmly he bore them. He has 
Gfforded us a striking example of what the human body 
can endure, but it’ is not such men as he who will solve 

the riddle of the Forbidden Land. 
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THE DAY’S WORK. 

MR. KIPLING’s latest book of short stories, “The 
Day’s Work” (Macmillan, 6s.), gives a more comprehen- 
sive idea of his genius than any other of his books. The 
twelve tales cover a wide field, and deal with men and 
women, animals, machines and national characteristics. 
The stories which take human beings for their subject 
will probably be the most popular, but those which deal 
with animals and machinery are hardly less fascinating, 
and possibly more interesting. Whether Mr. Kipling 
takes a man, a woman, an animal or a machine, as the 
central point round which his story revolves, he is almost 
equally successful. All superfluous detail is excluded. 
The essential features stand out conspicuously. All the 
stories convey a clear-cut impression which retain a 
strong grasp on the memory. Mr. Kipling has not only 
a marvellous technical skill when he writes of machinery, 
but he is able to make the iron and steel live in his 
pages. A man who did not possess this faculty would 
hopelessly fail if ‘he. attempted to impart vitality and 
interest, say, to a. locomotive or a ship’s engine. Mr. 
Kipling endows, the eight-wheeled American locomotive 
‘ +007,” for.instance, with as much individuality as any of 
his flesh-and blood characters.’ The energy and potential 
force which is stored up in what to many may appear a 
mere mechanical contrivance has fascinated Mr. Kipling 
as it has done many others who, however, have not been 
able to put their feelings ‘into articulate shape. Those 
who do not understand this power of the machine over 
the human mind will naturally’ fail to appreciate such 
stories as “ The Ship that Found Herself,” “ The Devil 
and the Deep Sea,” or “*o007.” They will also lose 
much of the charm of “The Bridge Builders,” and 
“ Bread Upon the. Waters,” although in these the human 
interest. is greater. Noone has yet succeeded in making 
a hero out of a machine. Mr. Kipling has come very near 
doing so. 

With his “talking animals” he is no less successful. 
The. story of “ The Walking Delegate” is a parable of 
modern industrial conditions, but it does not lose its 
interest. on that account.- The: best of the tales which 
take animals as their theme is the story of the Polo Pony, 
the Maltese Cat, and how the Skidars beat the Arch- 
angels on the Umballa polo ground. There are three 
stories in Mr. Kipling’s better known style, “ The Tomb 
of his Ancestors,” “ William the Conqueror,” and “ The 
Brushwood Boy.” The first tells how young Lieutenant 
John Chin went out to India to join his regiment of the 
Wuddar Irregulars. His ancestors for two generations 
before him had served in the regiment, and he was 
hailed by the natives as the reincarnation of John 
Chin the First, the protector of the Bhils. His influence 
was all- -powerful, and his word law. Alone he is able 
to pacify the Satpura Bhils, who are on the point 
of revolt as a protest against a Government vaccinator. 
“William the Conqueror” is the. best story of the 
twelve. Mr. Kipling describes how William, the 
sister of an Indian District’ Superintendent of Police, 
accompanied her brother when he was summoned to 
work at famine relief in Southern India. The picture of 
Scott, the official in charge of the grain carts, picking up 
the starving babies along his route and feeding them on 
goat’s milk, is one to be remembered. There is.a certain 
weird element in the story of the Brushwood Boy. All 
his life he dreamed dreams which were to him as real as 
his duties as an [Indian officer. When he returned to 
England he found that a girl-friend of his family had 
been dreaming the identical dreams since childhood. 
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LOVE THE ALL-CONQUEROR. 


Mr. Warts-DuNTON’s long expected romance 
“ Aylwin” (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) has at length 
appeared. Briefly stated, it is the story of how the 
passionate love of a man for a woman is able to overcome 
all obstacles, and to triumph over all things spiritual and 
material. In its intensity and sincerity, society, wealth, 
position, beliefs and disbeliefs perish as if consumed in a 
furnace seven times heated. The power of love to 
wholly change the conventional proportions of material 
things has frequently been the theme of the novelist. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton in “Aylwin” draws a wider con- 
ception of the all-mastering strength of true ‘love. It 
crushes to fragments all belief and superstitions, inherited 
or acquired, that clash with its claims. Materialism— 
this is the gist of the novel—cannot exist in the presence 
of love. Love, more especially hopeless love, demands 
some belief to which it can cling. Henry Aylwin, whose 
life story is told, is a materialist. His grandmother was 
a gipsy, his father a mystic. | He scoffs at all the beliefs 
which ‘he inherits from his ancestors: Nevertheless 
they continually assert themselves. The essence of the 
novel is contained in the following passage in which the 
father of Henry Aylwin warns his son of the folly of 
trusting to materialism in the time of trial :— 

‘*T was like you once,” he said, ‘‘I could once be content 
with Materialism. I could find it supportable once ; but should 
you ever come to love as I have loved, you will find that 
materialism is intolerable, is hell itself, to a heart that: has 
known a passion like mine, You will find that it is madness, 
Hal, madness to believe in the word ‘never!’ You will find 
that. you dare not leave untried any creed, however wild, that 
offers the heart a ray of hope.” 


Henry Aylwin found this to be only too true. ‘His father 
was a monomaniac, all of whose thoughts were clustered 
round the memory of his first wife, who had been drowned 
before his eyes on the beach at Raxton. He always 
carried with him a wonderful cross, the Moonlight Cross 
of the Gnostics, which he wished to be buried in his grave. 
To prevent the jewel being stolen; a curse written in 
Hebrew and English was also buried with his body. 
The curse ran as follows :— 

He who shall violate this tomb,—he who’ shall’ steal this 
amulet, hallowed as a love token between me and my dead 
wife,—he who shall dare to lay.a sacrilegious’ hand upon this 
cross, stands cursed ,by God, cursed to love, and cursed: by me, 
Philip Aylwin, lying here. Let there. be no’ man to ‘pity him, 
nor to have compassion upon his fatherless children. ... .' ‘‘ Let 
his children be vagabonds and beg their, bread ; let them seek it 
also out of desolate places.” Psalm cix. So saith the Lord. 
Amen. 

Henry Aylwin as a boy had been a cripple. The pivot 
upon which all the wheels of his life turned was that 
for two years during the impressionable age of childhood he 
walked on crutches. Itwas then that hefirst met Winifred 
Wynne, the daughter of Tom Wynne, organist of Raxton 
New Church, and a hopeless drunkard. Winifred had 
been brought up in Wales, and had lived on friendly 
terms with the gipsies. The two children became 
attached to one another, but the terrible curse comes 
between them. Tom Wynne despoils the tomb of Philip 
Aylwin, but is killed in a landslide immediately after- 
wards. Winifred discovers the curse, and one day, when 
the body of her father is washed out of the earth, falls 
into a cataleptic trance,. She loses all memory of her 
former life and wanders about the Welsh hills and the 
streets of London begging. Henry Aylwin devotes his 
life to the quest of the lost girl The romance is an 


account of how he fared and what he felt. He wanders 





over England with the gipsies in the company of Sinfi 
Lovell, a friend of Winifred’s. Once he meets Winifred 
in Wales. But suddenly a terrible change comes over 
her face :— 

She sprang up and came and peered in my face. An 
indescribable terror overspread her features, her nostrils 
expanded, her oh were drawn tightly over her teeth, her eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets ; her throat suddenly became 
fluted like the throat of an aged woman, then veined with 
knotted, cruel cords. Then she stood as transfixed, and her 
face was mimicking that appalling look on her father’s face 
which I had seen in the moonlight. With a yell of ‘‘ Father !” 
she leapt from me. Then rushed from, the house, and I could 
hear her run by the window, crying, ‘‘ Cursed, cursed, cursed by 
Henry’s father !” ae 


Aylwin once or twice catches glimpses of her begging 
in the London ‘streets, only to lose sight of her again. 
His only friends are a few London artists and the 
gipsies. Still Aylwin clings to his materialism, though 
his own inherited’ instincts were powerfully reinforced by 
his gipsy and artistic friends. He ridicules the idea of a 
supernatural world. “My disbelief of it,” he says, ‘is 
something more than‘an exercise of reason. It is a 
passion, an ‘angry passion.” He refused to “commit 
such an outrage upon ‘reason ” as to replace the cross in 
the tomb of his father. ©“ You will replace the cross in 
that tomb,” says’ his friend, D’Arcy. After many 
struggles he’ does ‘so at the dead of night. Still his 
search for Winifred’ is fruitless. At last he discovers 
proof which seems to show that she has died in a London 
garret. “That night I was mad,” he says. He thus 
describes his life after the terrible discovery :— 

Toiling in the revolving cage of circumstance, I strove in vain 
against that most appalling form of envy—the envy of one’s 
fellow-creatures that they should live and breathe while there 
was no breath and’ life for the one.... Then came that 
passionate yearning for death, which grief such as mine must 
needs bring. But if what materialism teaches were true, suicide 
would rob me even of my memory of her. If, on the other 
hand, what I had been taught’ by the supernaturalism of my 
ancestors were true, to commit suicide might be to play finally 
into the hands of some unknown pitiless power with whom my 
love had all along been striving. 


Aylwin determined to flee memory and travel abroad. 
He went to Wales instead, however, drawn by the magic 
of Snowdon. Winifred meanwhile was not dead. D?’Arcy 
had. rescued her from ‘her beggar life. Her long 
hypnotic trance is brought to an end by careful medical 
treatment. Sinfi, the gipsy, in spite of her love, or 
rather on account of ther love, for Aylwin, takes upon 
herself the curse, restores Winifred to him on the slopes 
of Snowdon and bids farewell to them for ever. The 
whole story shimmers in an atmosphere of poetical 
mysticism which tones down the bold outlines of the 
conception. The gipsy influence pervades the tale as 
the beliefs of his grandmother run in the blood of Henry 
Aylwin. Aylwin is a study of human personality subject 
to the warring instincts of heredity and moulded by the 
overpowering force of a passionate love. And human 
personality, as Mr. Watts-Dunton says, is, and_ has 
always been, “the crowning wonder of this wonderful 
universe, and the forces that turn fire-mist into stars are 
not more inscrutable than is human character.” 





Mr. Furniss’s Fair Game appears this month in a 
new and improved form. Now neat, compact.and handy, 
it is filled with good work from. cover to cover. One of 
Mr. Furniss’s. cartoons. we reproduce this month in 
“ The History of the Month in Caricature.” 
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: LIFE ON A TORPEDO BOAT. 
\< ‘ur. FRED. T. JANE, in “The Torpedo in Peace and 
War” (W. Thacker, Ios. 6d.), gives many interesting 
limpses of life on board various kinds of torpedo craft, 
The life may possess a charm which appeals alike to officers 
and men, as Mr. Jane asserts, but the charm is likely to 
gemain confined to those two classes. Mr. Jane accom- 
nied torpedo boat No. 65 on a run from Queenstown to 
comes. Steaming at five knots an hour, the sea swept 
clean over the red-painted decks, decks which were so 
thin that one must not jump on them for fear of going 
through. The little ship 
heeled with each roll as 
ifshe would never recover 
herself. This rolling was 
very disagreeable, but the 
discomfort was as nothing 
compared with the sensa- 
tions experienced when 
the speed was increased 
to sixteen knots, Sud- 
denly everything and 
everyone began to dance, 
the increased speed caus- 
ing a tremendous vibra- 
tion.. No one ever washes 
or removes clothing on a 
torpedo boat excepting in 
harbour. Neither time 
nor Space permits of such 
aluxury, With sides little 
thicker than tea-trays the 
chill of the water is soon 
felt.. Instead of undress- 
ing at night one dons 
more clothes and then 
endeavours to sleep. The 
sensation is that of trying 
to lie still during a series 
of railway collisions. All 
the “china” in a torpedo 
boat is tinware, anything 
else would be smashed in 
anhour. The hatchways 
are so small that a story 
is told of a stout gunner 
who remained below for 
a day or two on account 
a sprained ankle, 
and then was unable 
to get on deck because 
the lack of exercise had 
increased his girth beyond the dimensions of the hatch- 
Way. 

Life on a to o catcher is even less desirable. The 
Coxswain of H.M.S. Grasshopper picturesquely described 
it as “ riding on a real grasshopper, wot’s allus trying to 
jump a couple of inches\farther than he can manage.” 
Amidships ‘only three’ feét. above ‘water-level are the 
engine-room and stokeholes, veritable infernoes of coal- 
dust and burning white light. There are*four furnaces 
in each } a seven feet is the utmost distance one 
can get away from their mouths. On the “lower deck,” 
often kugesteey:aa water, some sixty of the crew sleep in 
hammocks hung three deep. Mr. Jane says there is 
Nothing like a small ship to see the sea from. But 
as the Grasshopper in a half gale rolled thirty to forty 
degrees, and that nineteen times in a minute,.all-one’s 
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attention was necessarily directed to holding on. 
says :— 


He 


My attempts at slumber invariably culminated in my being 
thrown bed and all on the floor every time I began to drop off 
to sleep. After the twenty-somethingth attempt I decided to 
lie where I fell, having first consiructed a breakwater of chairs 
to catch the safe and such-like wardroom properties that might 
chance to journey in my direction. Alas ! there was no rest 
even here, for -I simply accompanied my breakwater in a career 
across the ship and back again. 


It is extremely difficult to distinguish friend from foe at 


night. Of this difficulty 
Mr. Jane gives many 
instances. He wields a 


graphic pen, and some of 
his descriptions of scenes 
which actually occurred 
during the manceuvres 
are vividly written. Take, 
for instance, the following 
account of a night attack 
as seen from a_ torpedo 
boat :— 

Exactly what happened it 
is impossible to tell. For 
ourselves, the third boat in 
the line, we seemed to be 
suddenly lifted out of the 
water and away from the 
world, and to float for a 
moment across the dazzling 
corona of the sun. The 
enemy were turning their 
searchlights upon us. Every- 
thing in the shadow of the 
light disappeared, bathed in 
that blinding, palpitating 
glare; there was nothing 
tangible left save what was 
touched by omnipotent blaze. 
Our funnel vomited sparks 
and red-tongued flame ; there 
was a sound of banging, guns 
and rifles firing quick and 
fast. Our little ship trembled 
and quivered ; the sea-spray 
dashed over us. Some of it 
fell against the funnel, hissing 
angrily as it did so, going off 
in little jets of steam. All 
around us night, a blank of 
darkness. Then, for one in- 
stant, wesawa picture. The 
brain - piercing _ searchlight 
wavered and fell slantingwise 
across us, and in that moment I saw two dark catchers, astern of 
us now. ‘Across their bows one of our torpedo boats was going 
at full speed, another passing close to her in the opposite direc- 
tion, and far and near the flash of rifle and the livid tongue of 
flame from Hotchkiss guns and Nordenfelts, all in glowing, 
ever-changing colours, colours such as I can only liken to the 
scenes which we have fancied in our childhood when we have 
run swiftly and hoped to stand beneath the base of a rainbow in 
a field beyond. It was all this and more than this, for in that 
brief vision the wildest pictures of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” were 
unveiled to our eyes ina moment of time. Then darkness, utter, 
impenetrable, blank and absolute — such a darkness as might 
fall if the sun went out and the moon and stars all died. 

The book is illustrated by several striking ‘pictures, 
and contains a quantity of information about all kinds 
of torpedo craft, aerial, submarine, and on the surface of 
the water. 
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A GUIDE TO CHRISTMAS LITERATURE, 
{VHRISTMAS does not steal upon us as a thief in the night. 


Its approach is heralded months before by the 


publication of an immense number of books for old and young, whose principal apology for seeing the light is 


that they are gift-books for the Christmas season. 
they have assumed the proportion of a veritable deluge. 
by the abundance which surrounds him on all sides. 
Christmas literature. 


In former years I have reviewed the gift-books of the season in the December number. 


The number of these books increases from year to year until 
No wonder the purchaser of Christmas books is bewildered 
To assist him in his selection I publish this year a guide to 


This 


is too late to afford any real assistance to my readers, as the bulk of the Christmas gift-books are published before the 


beginning of November. 
best of the Christmas books. 


In this survey an attempt has been made to give the reader an idea of the contents of the 
He will thus be able to see at a glance what books are suitable for his. purpose. 


Particulars as to publisher, price, and the number of illustrations are also added. 


I—GIFT-BOOKS FOR ADULTS. 

First and foremost, as one of the most charming gift- 
books of the season, Estelle M. Hurll’s “The Madonna 
in Art” (Nutt, 3s. 6d.) claims notice. It is a companion 
volume to her “ Child Lifz in Art.” The Madonna, as 
the universal and ideal type of motherhood, is a subject 
which appeals to all classes and conditions of men. 
“ No one is too ignorant to understand it, and none too 
wise to be superior to its charm. The little child 
appreciates it as readily as the old man, and both alike 
are drawn to it by an irresistible attraction. Thus, 
century after century, the artist has poured out his soul 
in this all-pervading theme of mother-love, until we have 
an accumulation of Madonna pictures so great that, no 
one would dare to estimate their number. It would seem 
that every conceivable type was long since exhausted; 
but the end is not yet. So long as we have mothers art 
will continue to produce Madonnas.” The book is 








divided into two parts, In the first the pictures of the 
Madonna are classed by the style of composition, and in 
the second they are considered according to their signif- 
cance as types of motherhood. The subject is admirably 
treated. .A great addition to the fascination of the book 
is the reproduction of thirty-one of the most famous 
and beautiful of the pictures of the Madonna. 

The greatest and most wonderful of all biographies is 
that recorded in the four Gospels. The story of the life 
of Christ upon earth dwarfs into insignificance all other 
life-stories.. We possess four distinct biographies of Christ: 
A book which weaves this fourfold story into a connected 
narrative is one which will possess a permanent value. 
This is what the editor of “ The Life and Teaching of Jesus: 
Christ” (Horace Marshall and Son, 3s. 6d., thirty-two 
illustrations) has done. He has not rewritten the life of 
Christ, but he retells the story of the Gospels in a striking 
manner. The plan of the book is simple. The text of 
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the Gospels is reproduced in one complete and consecutive 
sory, composed entirely of passages taken without altera- 
tion from the Authorised Version. When, however, one 
Evangelist supplies details which are not to be found in 
the other records, these details have been worked into the 
sory in the actual words of the narrator. This material 
has been rearranged chronologically, and divided into 
paragraphs andchapters. Appropriate headings have been 
given to the chapters, and the whole arranged as ina 
modern book of biography. All the words of Christ 
Himself are printed in black type, so that His actual 
message to the world can 
beseen at a glance. All 
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Godfried, son of Godfried Godfried, fourteenth hereditary 
executioner of the Dukes of the Wolfmark. Hugo early 
realises the horror of his father’s position in the Tower of 
the Black Duke Casimir, who with his followers plunders 
and_-burns the neighbouring country :— 


Andno man dared keep back s> much as a Brandcnburg 
broadpiece or a handful of Bohemian gulden. For the fear of 
the Duke and the Duke’s dog-kennels was upon every stout 
fighting kerl. They minded the fate of Hans Fulitz, who had 
kept back a belt of gold and had gotten himself flung by the 
heels with no more than the stolen belt upon him, into the 

kennels where the Dukes 
bloodhounds hewled and 





quotations from the Old 
Testament are printed 
in small capitals, and 
Dean Farrar has written 
a comprehensive _intro- 
duction, in which he sur- 
veys the characteristics 
of Christ’s life and teach- 
ing The thirty-two 
pictures of Palestine are 
avery valuable addition 
to the volume, No 
better Christmas _ gift- 
book could be desired. 
But it is not merely a 
book for the Christmas 
season, but one for all 
seasons of the year. 

Mr. Gomme has con- 
eived an admirable idea, 
und has carried it into 
ixecution in “The 
Queen’s Story Book” 
Constable, 6s.). The 
lea is to illustrate each 
tign of the kings and 
Wueens of England by a 
tory extracted from some 
rk of fiction dealing 
ith the period. The 
ourt of King Edward 
VY, is pictured by a 
hapter taken from Lord 
ytton’s “Last of the 
barons.” Scott and 
hackeray, Defoe and 
toissart, Ainsworth and 
aconsfield, and many 
hers, are drawn upon 
i chapters and scenes 
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clambered with their fore- 
feet on the black shattercd 
barrier. 


Hugo determines he will 
never hold the terrible 
office of executioner. 
When a boy of ten he 
begs for the life of a tiny 
girl whose father had 
been captured by the 
Duke. Hugo becomes 
very fond of little Helene, 
for they grow up in each 
others company. The 
wicked Princess Ysolinde, 
however, loves Hugo and 
plans Helene’s destruc- 
tion. Finally the girl is 
condemned to death as a 
witch. When Hugo re- 
fuses to yield himself to 
Lady Ysolinde, his rival, 
the heir of the Duke 
Casimir, commands him 
to execute Helene. At 
the last moment the 
Princess stops the execu- 
tion by proclaiming that 
the executioner has the 
right to claim the life of 
one man for his bond- 
slave and one woman for 
his wife. “ The Red Axe ” 
is a tale worthy of the 
times it describes, and 
what they were like may 
be imagined from the 
extract quoted above. 
From grave to gay. 
A humorous gift-book 1s 








tscriptive of the events 
hthe reigns of England’s 
honarchs. 
“Great Souls at Prayer” (Bowden, 3s. 6d.). Within 
kecovers of this book fourteen centuries of prayer, praise 
Md aspiration are condensed in the form of prayers for 
Ach day of the year. |The prayers which have been 
id under contribution range over a period extending 
m St. Augustine to Christina Rossetti and Robert 
otis Stevenson. | To those who are already acquainted 
Mrs. Mary W. P. Tilletson’s “ Daily Strength for 
Needs ” this. little volume will need no recommen- 
ation. 
The uncanny fascination of the headsman seems to 
We laid hold of Mr. Crockett. In “ The Red Axe” 
mith Elder, 6s.) he tells the adventurous story of Hugo 















(Specimen illustrition from “ Beyond the Border.” 








one of the most accept- 
able of presents. Any 
one who appreciates real 
genuine humour will be delighted with W. W. Jacobs’s 
“Sea Urchins” (Lawrence and Bullen, 3s. 6d.). The 
fifteen tales in this volume are capital reading. 
They tell of the experience of the coasting trader. The 
hamour is never forced, but is of the most natural 
description. The first story in the book, for instance, 
tells how a boy whose head is filled with penny dreadfuls 
is sent to sea on a vessel he believes to be a pirate ship. 
He revenges himself on the skipper by disappearing, 
leaving behind him a note in which he calmly informs the 
crew that he has placed an infernal machine amongst the 
powder casks, timed to explode at a certain hour. The 
consternation produced is comic. But then he was an 
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uncommon boy... He had. started his escapades by being 
an Indian “ and goin’ off on ’is own with two other kids. 
When ’e wanted to turn cannibal the others objected 
and gave ’im in charge.” The rash experiment of taking 
both the skipper’s and mate’s better halves on a holiday 
excursion is productive of most ludicrous results. 

Another amusing book is “The Book of Bulls” 
(Simpkin, Marshall) by G. R. Neilson. The “Bulls” 
are of the Irish variety. In part it is a republication of 
the “ Essay on Irish Bulls” by the Edgeworths, originally 
published early in the century, This is supplemented by 
a selection of, modern “ Bulls” from various sources 
which brings them up to date. These are classified and 
arranged under headings and are for the most” part 
excellent. 








OF REVIEWS. 


dull pieces” from his edition; “the other stories are 
shortened here and there, and omissions are made of 
pieces only suitable for Arabs and old gentlemen.” If 
the publishers had not kindly allowed us to reproduce 
one of the illustrations, we should have had to say more 
about Mr. Ford’s beautiful drawings ; but this picture of 
“Prince Schah in the Chamber of the Princess of 
Bengal” is only one of sixty-six similar sketches. That 
is all that need be said. The type is excellent, and the 
binding attractive in blue and gold. 

“‘ Beyond the Border” (Constable, 6s.) is a collection of 
modern fairy stories written by W. D. Campbell. The 
volume is illustrated with one hundred and sixty-seven 
drawings by Helen Stratton. These illustrations are the 
best part of the book. They are really admirable, and 
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(Specimen of Mr. Ford’s illustrations in Andrew Lang's “ Arabian Nights.”) 


Il.—GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

How many people will be indebted to Mr. Andrew 
Lang and his enterprising publishers for the gorgeous 
edition of “The Arabian Nights Entertainments” just 
brought out (price 6s.) by Longmans, Green and Co.? It 
is a.welcome addition to the Fairy Books labelled blue 
and red and green and yellow with which we have been 
familiarised in previous years. As Mr, Lang says in his 
preface, ‘“ the stories in these Fairy Books have generally 
been such as, old women in, country places tell to their 
grandchildren ; and the stories in the Arabian Nights are 
only fairy tales of the East. The people of Asia, Arabia, 
and Persia told them in their-own way, not for children, 
but for grown-up people. There were no novels then, nor 
any printed books ; but there were people whose profes- 
sion it was to amuse men and women by. telling. tales.” 
One cannot help feeling that they were a deal more 
entertaining than some of the story-tellers of the present 
day. M;. Lang says he has cut out “the verses and the 





would make an excellent gift-book without the additio 
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of any letterpress. The tales do not reach so high a level. 
Some of them are good, such as “ None-sae-Pretty ” and 
“Scratch Tom,” but the majority are rather feeble 
mitations. There is a sense of effort in the telling which 
any child would quickly detect, and a too frequent resort 
to the device of raising a mystery and then wriggling ou! 
of an explanation of it at the end of the tale. Bul 
Scratch Tom, who carried the old woman to the Caves 
of Darkness, and None-sae-Pretty, who, to save her lovet 
from being strangled by the headless witch, cut off he 
own head and placed on her shoulders that of the witch, 
go a long way towards redeeming these tales from 
“‘ Beyond the Border.” 

“ Paleface and Redskin” (Richards, 6s.), is an ideal 
gift-book for children of all ages, and there are mati 
adults who will enjoy it quite as much as the little folk 
The stories are not new. They have been collected fro 
two of Mr. Anstey’s books, “ The Talking Horse ” am 
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“The Black Poodle.” Nevertheless they will be wel- 
comed in their -present form by many ehildren who 
have not seen them before. The volume is admirably 
got up. The Red Indians on. the cover are. very 
effective. The illustrations, by Gordon Browne, one of 
which we reproduce, add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the book. 

“T should as soon think of writing a new Gospel of 
Christianity as a new fairy story, had I not had in the latter 
undertaking the guidance of a child,” says Mr. W. J. 
Stillman in his pathetic introduction to “ Little Bertha” 
(Grant Richards, ts. 6d.). This introduction is addressed 
to critic and parent only, and explains how the fairy 
tale of “ Little Bertha” came to be written. His first- 
born son, now dead for more than twenty years, had 
an insatiate thirst for stories. Feeling his way through 
the child’s yearnings towards the ideal of story-joy, 
Mr. Stillman built up, little by little, this fairy tale of the 
German Alps. It is a story which will hold a child 
spellbound. 

The new edition of Thackeray’s “ The Rose and the 
Ring” (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., 2s. 6d.) will 
introduce many a child of the present generation to the 
Royal Court of the kingdom of Paflagonia, who has 
hitherto been ignorant of the wonders of that imaginary 
domain. This “fireside pantomime for great and small 
children” tells the history of Prince Giglio, the rightful 
king of Paflagonia, of Prince Bulbo, the heir of Padella, 
reigning king of Crim Tartary, of the old hag the 
Countess Gruffanuff, and all the notables of the realm of 
Paflagonia ten or twenty thousand years ago. The 
illustrations rival the letterpress, which is the highest 
commendation that can be paid them. 

“The Green Toby Jug” (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), by Mrs. 
Edwin Hohler, is a charming story, daintily illustrated. 


‘The pictures of Bob and Molly are alone sufficient to 
make a favourable impression on the reader’s mind. 


The two children set out to market to buy a Toby Jug. 
The Toby Jug was “a quaint little figure, all dressed in 
wide stripes of green and white ; on his head was a green 
cap with a long point to it, like Punch’s, and his face 
wore the funniest expression, half laughing, half 
imploring.” In other words, he was a china money- 
box—at least, that is what he turned out to be. 


When he was knocked off the shelf, the lid, which had 


been stuck for years, came off, and two sovereigns 
Tolled out. 
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Mrs. Molesworth, better known by her books for 
children than by all her other writings, has given the 
little ones yet another charming story called “ The 
Magic Nuts” (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.). It is the story of an 
English girl’s visit to a quaint old place in Germary, the 
home of her German governess, and her meeting there 
with the little Baroness Hildegarde, at the castle. It was 
in the very heart of fairyland, from whence come some of 
the choicest legends of elves and gnomes and brownies, 
and consequently Mrs. Molesworth has little difficulty in 
spinning a very pretty dream story which will delight all 
little ones who love fairy tales. And what child does 
not? We give a reduced example of one of Miss 
Pitman’s imaginative sketches with which the book is 
illustrated. 

“Hugh Thomson’s Illustrated Fairy Book” (Mac- 
millan, Is.). Jack the Giant Killer is the first of a 
series of fairy tales which Mr. Thomson will illustrate. 
There are sixteen full-page coloured illustrations, and 
the remaining pages are bordered with black-and-white 
sketches. Mr. Thomson can draw a giant which is a giant, 
and not merely an overgrown man. There is a vigour and 








THE UNSELFISH MERMAID. 


(Reproduced from “ The Magic Nuts.’”’) 
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force in his. pictures which 
are too frequently conspicuous 
by their absence in fairy-book 
illustrations. 

In “Three Children of 
Galilee” (Jarrold and Sons, 
3s. 6d.), the author, John 
Gordon, gives a somewhat 
free rendering of the Four 
Gospels in the shape of a 
Life of Christ for young 
people. Itis the year A.D. 27, 
and the story opens at Caper- 
naum, where the gaily de- 
corated pleasure galley of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, is 
waiting to convey a party to 
a wedding in Cana of Galilee. 
In the party are three child- 
ren—Solomon, the son of 
Chuza, the steward ; his friend 
Titus, a young Roman, the 
son of the centurion in com- 
mand of the Roman garrison 
at Capernaum ; and Miriam, 
the daughter of the Rabbi 
Jairus, chief ruler of the 
Synagogue at Capernaum. 
These three young people 
are among the guests at the 
wedding in Cana ; there they 
see Jesus and witness His 
first miracle ; thenceforward 
the thread of their life’s story 
is very much interwoven with: 
that of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The subject is treated reverently, and there are a large 
number of illustrations, 

“ Nothing but Nonsense” (Bowden, 3s. 6d.). The verses 
are by Mary Kernahan, sister of Coulson Kernahan, and 
they justify their title. They will not be understanded 
by most children, Miss Kernahan has been writing 
nonsense verses all her life; but, if these are a fair 
specimen, they hardly justify publication. Take, for 
instance, the following :— 

** Alas!” said the poct ‘‘ with curls like these, 

Must I stoop to outrival the charm of chees2 ? 

Books can’t avail m2, ballades are vain, 

And I’ve made up my mind not to smile again. 

And you actually ask what it’s all about ! 

Why, Cats is in and+Collars is out. ” 
The illustrations by Tony Ludovici, however, are 
distinctly good. They are in colour, and the artist 
evidently has a keen eye for th: humorouy and the power 
of expressing his conceptions in effective form so that 
they arrest the attention. The picture on the title-page is 
admirable. The artist is very young—sixteen years old, 
I believe—but there is no doubt that we shall see more 
of his work in the future. 





III.—GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

The supply of stories of adventure and peril on sea 
and land, in deserts, mountain, and arctic ocean, appears 
to be unlimited. The schoolboy’s appetite for such tales, 
however, seems to keep pace with the pens of the authors. 
lhe whole range of history is laid under requisition for 
dramatic incidents, and every nook and corner of the 
world is explored in the hope of the discovery of some 
story which will furnish at least the foundation of fact for 








‘© CLAIM HELENE FOR MY WIFE.” 


(Reproduced from “ The Red Axe.” Smith, Elder and Co.) 


an exciting romance. The writers of boys’ tales appear 
to be firmly convinced that truth is stranger than fiction, 


especially if the truth is adulterated with a due amount of 


fiction sufficient to give the story the necessary relish. 
The recipe for a good boys’ story is somewhat as follows : 
First and foremost, secure either from the history of the 
past or the experience of the present a true tale of adven- 
ture. Work up the local colour, and add perils and 
dangers in sufficient quantity to make up for any defects 
in the original tale, All wars are fair game to the writer 
of boys’ stories, and this year many of the Christmas 
books take as their theme wars ancient and modern. 
Fred, A. Ober, in ‘Under the Cuban Flag” 
(D. Nutt, 6s., eight illustrations), has little need to draw 
on his imagination. Cuba under Spanish rule simply 


teems with material sufficient to make the fortune of 


any writer of adventurous stories who possesses an eye 
for the picturesque and striking. Mr. Ober tells the story 
of two Americans, Dr. Jonas Johnson and Master Good- 
win, who set out for Cuba in order to discover the 
Cacique’s treasure. They blunder upon a filibustering 
expedition, and are swept into the whirlpool of the recent 
Cuban insurrection. The two Americans have their full 
share of the excitement and horror of guerilla warfare. 
Finally, they are captured by the Spaniards and imprisoned 
in Morro Castle. They are, however, released, and 
banished from the island under pain of death if they 
return. . The tale ends with the death of Maceo. 

Next in point of time comes a carefully compiled 
account of the Chino-Japanese War. “In the Yellow 
Sea” (Griffith, 3s. 6d., eight illustrations), by Henry 
Frith, follows the victorious advance of the Japanese 
from start to finish. All the principal events are included 
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narrative from the sinking of the /exg Shiu to the 

ture of Wei-hai-Wei. It is a brightly written tale. 
French and English ” (Nelson, §s., seven illustrations) 

s Wolfe’s daring exploit and heroic death its central 
me, But the threads of the story are gathered together 
the border warfare which preceded the downfall of 
ench dominion in North America. Miss Everett-Green 
had the good sense to include a map of the country 
yered by her story. This is an example which other 
ters of historical tales might well follow. 

King Alfred’s Viking” (Nelson, 2s. 6d., frontispiece), 
Charles W. Whistler, tells the history of the first 
glish fleet. It is known that Alfred put his fleet in 
pge of “certain Vikings.” Ranald Vemundsson tells 
own story. He is a king’s son, but his kingdom is 
ships and men, not land, and he conquers the waves 
the kingship of good seaman’s craft. He tells how he 
me to lose his father’s kingdom, how he was content 
ha simple English earldom, and how he helped 
hed, the wise king. The story is founded on the old 
kon Chronicles. 
Those who prefer imagination to history, and the sea 
the land, will find several excellent stories by Jules 
me, Manville Fenn, and Harry Collingwood. 

The Antarctic Sphinx” (Sampson Low, sixty-four 
trations), by Jules Verne, is a story of adventure and 
oration in the South Polar regions. The tale is founded 
pn Edgar Allan Poe’s story of Arthur Gordon Pym. This 
he text. An Antarctic mystery is the continuation 
dexplanation. Captain Len Guy and Mr. Joeling, an 
gishman and American, organise an expedition to 
cover what has become of the characters in Poe’s tale. 
‘many adventures the men are discovered in a dying 
Mition. The Antarctic mystery isa colossal magnet, in 
shape of the mythological Sphinx, which attracted 
n with such force that the iron bands of the boats 
ich came within its influence were torn out and pro- 
ted as though by a catapult. On closer examination, 
mountain was seen to be dotted with the arms, 
msils, grapnel, and even the nails of the boats of the 
lorers. At the foot of the monster lay the naked 
pe of Pym, who had apparently been seized by the 
metic fluid before he could get rid of the gun which 
sslung over his shoulder, and had been hurled against 
fatal loadstone Sphinx of the Ice-realm. 


Nic Revel” (Chambers, six illustrations) is one of 
. Manville Fenn’s latest heroes. He comes from 
on, where he displays his latent capacity for com- 
Md in breaking up a gang of poachers who persist 
ing the salmon out of his father’s river. He returns 
his home after a somewhat distressing experience as 
hite slave in Alligator Land. 
A Pirate of the Caribbees ” (Griffith, 5s., eight illustra- 
ms), by Harry Collingwood, is a tale of the year 1805, 
¢n Great Britain was at war with France, Spain and 
land. Mr. Courtnay tells of his feud with Morillo, the 
e, “one of the most fiendish monsters in human form 
ever sailed the ocean.” ‘This seems to be a fairly 
irate description, if his friend Dominguez’s account is 
be trusted. He comes to an appropriate end, but 
before Mr. Courtnay has had his fill of hairbreadth 
pes. 
An Ocean Chase” (Griffith, 5s., eight illustrations). 
Same author here describes the frustrating of a 
labolical plot” against an Australian beauty and 
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The fascination of the search for hidden treasure is as 
great as ever it was if we may judge by the munber of 
books which deal with this hackneyed theme. Mr. 
Gordon Stables’ “ The Pirate Gold” (Nelson, 1s. 6d., 
frontispiece) will probably increase the popularity of this 
class of story. Mr. Stables’ tale is no common one. 
The hidden gold he tells of was really discovered in 
Amelia, an island off the coast of Florida, at the begin- 
ning of the present year. The story is not merely founded 
on fact, but is nearly all fact. 

“The Uncharted Island” (Nelson, 3s. 6d., five illustra- 
tions), by Skelton Kuppord, is an imaginary tale of the 
recovery of hidden treasure. The treasure was not 
buried in an unknown island, but in an old abbey. “A 
treasure island with an absurd map is a mere March 
madness ; an old abbey with an unexplored corner is 
quite a different affair.”. And so is Mr. Kuppord’s story. 
It is one of the best Christmas gift-books which have 
been published this year. It is full of a genuine humour 
not often to be found in boys’ stories. 


Fred. Whishaw has conceived a novel plot for his tale 
“Clutterbuck’s Treasure” (Griffith, 5s., eight illustra- 
tions). An old miser bequeaths all his fortune, £100,000, 
to the man who first unearths a box containing treasure 
at a place indicated in the map of Bechuanaland, which 
he had sketched before his death. The sub-title, “ Neck 
to Neck for £100,000,” accurately describes what followed 
the reading of the will. 


IV.—GIFT BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


“The Girls of ‘St. Wode’s” (Chambers, 5s., eight 
illustrations), by Mrs. L. T. Meade. A story of schoolgir! 
life. The scene of the tale is the girls’ college of St. 
Wode’s, Wingfield, “the’ place in all England where 
women who wish to distinguish themselves ought to 
receive training.” The undergraduates come from all 
classes of society, but the tale is chiefly concerned in the 
doings of the Gilroy girls and their benefactor, Mr. Parker. 

“The Girls of St. Bede’s” (Jarrold, frontispiece), 
by Geraldine Mockler, is another schoolgirls’ story. Two 
girls, one poor and the other rich, are educated at 
school together. The difference between them is made 
even by the good qualities being bestowed on the poor 
girl and the bad on the rich. ‘The results are obvious. 
The rich girl, envious of the success of her rival, deter- 
mines to ruin her by a false charge of stealing her 
jewellery. Happily the plot is frustrated, but that does 
not end the persecution. A final tragedy is only averted 
by the daring of the falsely accused girl, who rescues her 
enemy from death by drowning. 

“The Bright Kerffel of Life” (Jarrold, frontispiece), 
by Isabel Stuart-Robson, is a really excellent girls’ 
story. It deals with the life of girls who have to make 
their way in life in London. Einswith, the heroine, 
cheers all around her by her brightness, but does not 
escape sorrow and suffering herself.. She earns her 
living as assistant in a second-hand bookshop. It is 
needless to say that the bright kernel of life is love. 

“ Belle” (Chambers, six illustrations), a tale which 
opens in a very dull house in a country town with the 
pavement running very close outside the dining-room 
windows, so that, in spite of the wire blinds and the 
frequently dingy condition of the panes, the family meals 
are clearly discernible to inquisitive passers-by, and ends 
with a wedding. 
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V.—SOME OF THE ANNUALS. 


No notice of the Christmas and Gift Books of the 
year would be complete which did not include the annual 
These 
volumes make excellent gift-books. The reading is varied, 
the illustrations numerous, and as a rule the printing and 


volumes of some of the best-known periodicals. 


binding are admirable. 


“The Magazine of Art” (Cassell, 21s., 688 pages) 
easily occupies the first place among the annuals both on 
account of the excellence of its contents and the beauty 
It is the best gift-book. which can be 
The 
letterpress is a chronicle of the year from the artist’s point 
The hundreds of illustrations are exquisitely 
finished. An interesting feature of this year’s volume is 
the series of articles describing the. decorative art of 
Windsor Castle under the title of ‘‘ The Queen’s Treasures 


of. its illustrations. t : 
presented to any one interested in English art. 


of view. 


of Art,” by F. 
S. Robinson. 


“ Photograms 
of 1898 ” 


(Dawburnand 
Ward, 2s. net) 
is a record in 
letterpress 
and picture of 
the progress 
of the art of 
photography 
in the year 
1898. It is an 
indis pensable 
annual for any 
one who is in- 
terested in 
photography, 
as any onc 
who has 
glanced 
through its 
pages will 
have no hesi- 
tation in say- 
ing. The re- 
productions of 
the best photo- 
grams of the 
year aresplen- 
didly printed. 

Good Words (Isbister, 7s. 6d.) has eight hundred and 
sixty pages and over three hundred and forty illustrations. 
It contains two serial stories and fifteen shorter stories. 
The serials are Gilbert Parker’s “ The Wattle of the Strong,” 
and Maarten Maartens’ “ The Mother.” There are papers 
on religious and social subjects. Art and literature, 
natural history, science, travel, and poetry are all repre- 


sented by articles by many well-known contributorsi* 


Among those who have written for Good Words during 
the past year are Mr. Gladstone, Professor Lindsay, Sir 
G. Macleod and the Duchess of Somerset. 

The Sunday Magazine (Isbister, 7s. 6d.) has 856 pages 
and over 309 illustrations. There is only one serial story, 
“ The Laurel Walk,” by Mrs. Molesworth, but the volume 
contains as many as thirty-one short stories. Among 
the religious articles may be mentioned, “ Prayers 
Answered and Unanswered,” by the Bishop of Ripon ; 
“Sunday: Is it a Common Holiday?” by Professor 
Marcus Dods ; and “ Where be Thy Gods, O Israel?” 
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“THE ANGELUS.” 


Reproduced from “ Photograms of 1838.”) 








by Archdeacon. Sinclair. 
are the Sunday Evenings with the Children, sho 
sermons for the little ones for every Sunday of the yex 
“ Talks with Notable People,” and seventeen Biogra 
phical Papers. There are also a large number of paper 
on trayel, literature and art, social subjects, poetry an 
history. ; 
The Sunday at Home (Religious. Tract Society 
7s. 6d.), with 813 pages and thirteen  illustratioy 
in colour or on toned paper, besides numerous othe, 
pictures. Silas K. Hocking is the writer of the serial 
“* God’s Outcast,” besides which there are fourteen stori« 
for the young. Biography is well represented, with 
twenty-three sketches.. There is also an_ interesting 
series of nine articles on the Women’s Settlements 
London, and another on Tombs of the English Kings. 
The Leisure Hour (7s. 64.) is well illustrated. Ther’ 
are fine ful. 
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of Australian sketches, the six articles on Greenwicl 
Observatory, the papers on “Some English Ports,” an 
the fifteen Biographical Sketches. The Science ané 
Discovery Notes are a valuable addition to the magazin’ 
in its annual form. 

The Quiver (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) is a bulky volume of 
one thousand one hundred and forty-eight pages, with 
about eight hundred illustrations. The names of its 
contributors are paraded as the most convincing testimony 
to the worth,of the magazine. They include one Lori 
Archbishop, four Lord Bishops, and -lesser dignitaries 
without number. The serials are “The White Woman, 
by W. E..Tirebuck; “The Link Between: Them,” br 
Scott Graham; “The Squire’s Secret,” by Isabel 
Bellerby, and the “ Master Key,” by Allan St. Aubyn. 
There are two interesting papers on “The Queen) 





Favourite Authors and Hymns,” others describing th 
Churches in the Colonies, and several papers are devoted 
to new hymn-tunes. 
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Bryavt, Wm. M. Life, Death, and Immortality, 12M0, 450 PP, sss 
Baker, Taylor, New York) 1 dol. 75 cents. 
Davies, Rev. W. G. The People’s Progress. 1. cr. 8vo, 168 PR: “ox 
toc 
Farrar, Dean. Great Books. cr. 8V0. 235 PP. sssseeseerereeeeee (Isbister) 5/o 
Hurll, Estelle M. The Madonna in Art. cr. 8vo. 217 pp. «.....Nutt) 3/6 
FICTION. 
Birchenough, M. C. Potsherds. 1. cr. 8v0. 296 Pp. «++++++e+-+8 Cassell) 
Boldrewood, Rolf. A Romance of Canvas Town. J 8vo. alae pp. 
Macmillan) 6/o 
Clifford, Hugh. Since the Beginning. cr. 8vo. 288 a .-(Richards) 6/0 
Coldicott, Frances A. Hollinhurst. cr. 8v0. 334 PP. creerereeeeeeneeereee 
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Dawson, W. Judith Boldero. 1. cr. 8vo. 406 pp. .(Bowden) 6/o 
Bilis, T. Mullet. God is Love. 1. cr. 8vo. 22 oo( 3/6 
Finnenore, John. The Custom of the Country. cr. 8vo. . 246 pp.-++-++ 
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Garland, Hamlin. The Spirit of Sweet Water. cap. 8vo. 100 pp. 
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Grant Richards) 6/o 
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ART IN° THE 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam Hovse, ARUNDEL STRE=T. 


1s. Oct. 
The Work of Mr. G. F. Watts. Illustrated. W. E. F. 
Britten. 
The Renaissance of the Art of Enamelling in England. _Illus- 
trated. Alex. Fisher. 
Seventeenth Century Plaster Work in Barnstaple.  Iilusirated. 


Concluded. O. W. Davis. 


‘The Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. 
Rathbone. 
Supplement :—‘‘ Bridgnorth,” Lithograph by Oliver Hall. 


Art Annual.—J. S. Virrve. 
The Life and Work of Lady Butler. 
Meynell. 
Full-Page Plates :—‘‘ Floreat Etona ” (Etching) ; ‘‘’Listed for 
the Connaught Rangers,” and ‘‘ Dawn at Waterloo ” 
(Rembrandt Photogravures). 


Illustrated. H. 


2s: 6d, 


Illustrated. Wilfrid 


Art Journal.—J. S. Virtue. 1s. 6d. Nov. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ Godalming,” Etching by Percy Robertson. 
Rodin. Illustrated. Charles Quentin. 
The Collection of the Earl of Normanton. 

cluded. A. L. Baldry. 
From Korosko to Wady Halfa. 
Montbard. 
Table Service. LIllusirated. C. R. Ashbee. 
Gesso. Illustrated. Fred. Miller. 
Robert Scott Lauder and His Pupils. 
Pinnington. 

“*Lauder’s method may be thus formulated: ‘ It is not for me either to 
re-fashion, distort or inspire. If the breath breathed into your nostrils was 
heated with the fire of genius, let us nourish and guide the gift to flourish 
and fructify in freedom; if born a dunce, I cannot make you a genius. 
Mediocre talent may only be led up to the confines of respectable proficiency. 
I am your mentor, not your maker. You leave me your fuller selves without 


‘twist, disfigurement, or brand. Do ye for your own souls and talents the 
rest.’” 


Illustrated. Con- 


Illustrated. George 


Illustrated. . Edw. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Nev. 


Louis Wain’s Method of Work ; Character in Cats. 
Stanhope Sprigg. 


Illustrated. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. Nov. 


‘Cole’s Old English Masters ; Sir Henry Raeburn. 
John C. Van Dyke. 


Iltustrated. 


Dome.—Unicorn Press. 1s. Oct. 
Supplement: — ‘‘Th2 Melon-Eaters,” Photogravure after 
Murillo. 
Utamaro. Illustrated. C. J. Holm>s. 


Girl’s Realm,—Nov. 
‘The Girlhood of Lady Builer. Illusirated. 


Idler.—Oct. 


Mr. John Tweed; the Rhodesian Sculptor at Work. 
trated. Roy Compton. 


Jphn Oldcasile. 


Illus- 


Lady’s Realm.—Nov. 
G. F. Watts, and His Work. 
Symonds. 


Mr. Illustrated. E. M. 


London Society.—No:. 
Lady Artists. Darley Dale. 
Sir Peter Lely. C.F. Yonge. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. Nov. 
Full-Page Plates :—‘‘Convolvulus,” by C. Wilhelm; ‘The 
Anarchist,” by Sascha Schneider ; ‘‘ The Flight of Fancy,” 
by A. C. Lucchesi, etc. 


—se 





MAGAZINES. 


/ 





Flowers and Fancies; From the Garden to the Stage. Illus. 
trated. C. Withelm. 
With illustrations in colour. 

Sascha Schneider; a New Symbolist. Illustrated. Paul 
Schultz2-Naumburg. 

Ccincidences and Resemblances.in Works of Art. Illustrated. 


M. H. Spielmann. 


Resemblances in ‘‘The Virgin and Donor,” by Jan Van Eyck, and 
“St. Luke drawing the Virgin,” by Roger van der Weyden ; ‘‘ The Misers,” 
by Quentin Matsys, and ‘* The Money-Changers,” by Marinus van 
Romerswale ; ‘* Apollo and Marsyas,” by Perugino, and ‘* Adam and Eve,” 
by Bacchiacca; the pictures of ‘‘ The Emperor Theodosius refused 
Admission into the Church by St. Ambrose,” by Rubens and by Van Dyck, 
etc., etc. 


Mr. A. C. Lucchesi. Illusirated. C. C. Hutchinson. 
Tac Quaint and Grotesque in Coiton-Designing. Illustrated. 
F. Dolman. 


M. Alfred Ronner. Illustrated. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Oct. 
R. de La Sizeranne on Contemporary English Painting. J, 
Ernest Phythian. ' 
Month.—Nov. 
The Ethics of Modern Art. A. Streeter. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Nov. 


Frederick Sandys; a Great English Illustrator. 
Gleeson While. 


Illustrated, 


Pearson’s Magazine. —Nov. 
Pitiures and Their Painters. Continued. Illustrated. 


Quarterly Review.—Oct. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


Studio.—s, Henrietta Street, Covent GARDEN. 1s. Oct, 
The Cupid and Psyche Frieze, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
at No. 1, Palace Green. Illustrated. 


“Tt would seem a rash statement to affirm of the decoration of any 
single apartment that it was absolutely the best example of the style it 
obeyed. Yet if ever it were safe to speak thus unreservedly, it might be 
concerning the beautiful morning-room of the Earl of Carlisle’s town house, 
representing as it does the united efforts of Burne-Jones, William Morris, 
and Philip Webb. The frieze, occupying the space between the dado and 
the ceiling, is divided into thirteen compartments (including one in a niche 
below), without counting two very small panels in the angle by the right- 
hand window.” ‘The article gives a full account of the frieze, the quotations 
from “The Earthly Paradise” insc.ibed, the Morris. decorations, and Mr. 
Philip Webb’s architectural designs. 


The Renaissance of the Medal in France. 
Marx. 

Skeiches by Tony Grubhofer ; Illustrations. 

Kawanab? Kidsai. Illustrated. Prof. Wm. Anderson. 

Mr. ee Morris’s Designs for Cloth Bindings. Illustrated. 
D¢By:S. 

Supplemenis :—‘‘A Dutch Boatman” in Colours, after N. 

* Jungmann; ‘‘ The Dreamers,” Auto-Lithograph, by G. 
McCulloch ; ‘* Les Trois Freres,” after Mdlle. O, Roeder- 
stein. 


Illustrated. Roger 


Sunday Magazine.—Nov. 
Angels in Art and Poetry.  Iilustrated. 


Young Man.—Nov. 
Mr. Felix Moschzles ; Interview. Illustrated. James Milne. 


Young Woman.—Nov. 


Miss Maud Earl, Dog- Artist; Interview. 


Wellesley Pain. 


Illustrated. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


ee 


American Historical Review.—Macmitran. 3s. 6d. Oct. 


Historical Opportunity in America. Albert B, Hart. 
Mb Execution of the Duc d’Enghien. Continued. Sidney B. Fay. 
The Outcome of the Cabot Quater-Centenary. Henry Harrisse. 
in and the United States in 1795. George L. Rives. | 
Jas. H. Lane; the Career of a Kansas Politician. 
Spring. 
Nov. 


Antiquary.—E tior Srock. 6d. 


Lincolnshire Church Notes. Concluded. 
The Welsh Eisteddfodau. 
Architectural Review.—92ct. é 

The Rock-Cut Churches of Inkerman. Illustrated Wm. Simpson. 

london as Dickens knew It. Illustrated. A. E. Street. ‘ 

The Work of John Belcher. Illustrated. Continued. Chas, G. Harper. | 
Architecture and the Induence of Some Modern Humanists. G. L. Morris. 


Argosy.—Macmittan. 1s. Nov. 


Wayfaring to Heaven. Miss P. W. Roose. 

Chopin; a Sketch. Alice Quarry. 

Atlantic Monthly.—Gav Anp Brrp. 1s. 

The Anglo-American Friendship, Carl Schurz. 

Ergland and America. A. V. Dicey. | if ‘ 

Unpublished Letters of Carlyle. Continued. Chas. Townsend Copeland. 

Botching Shakespeare. Mark H. Liddell. _ 

Autobiography of a Revolutionist. Continued. 

Birds, Flowers, and People. Bradford Torrey. 

iscences of an Astronomer. Continued. Simon Newcomb. 

falter Bagehot ; a Wit and a Seer. Woodrow Wilson. 

he Development of the Foreign Policy of the United States. 

Fisher. 

bismarck as a National Type. 

the Correspondence of George Sand. 
Author.—Horace Cox. 

other Word on Royalties. 

Case of the Bookseller. W. B. 

Baconiana.—39, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 55. per annum. Oct. 

Paper on the Circumstantial Evidence of the Baconian Authorship of 

Shakespeare. Percy W. Ames. hn 

hiefly of Hieroglyphic Symbols and Pictures and Their Use. 

thal Ww. F. C. Wigston. 























Oct. 


P. Kropotkia. 


Horace N. 


Kuno Francke. . 
Irving Babbitt. 


6d. Oct. 
















ukespeare’s History of Elizabeth. Continued. 


Badminton Magazine.—Lonemans. 1s. 
Game-Book of a Famous Estate; Braemore. 
Montague Fowler. : 
fillaroo-Fishing on Lough Melvin. Illustrated. W. M. Wilcox. 
Hunting in the Antipodes. Illustrated, R. Roope Reeve. 

Day’s Snipe-Shooting. Illustrated. W.G. Waters. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—WarTertow AND Sons. 
Banking Business of the Post Office. 

Indian Exchange Banks and the Currency Puzzle. 
Cost of Production of Gold and the Klondyke Fields. 7 
malgamation of the City Bank, Limited, with the London and Midland 
Bank, Limited. 

Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pavt. 75 cents. 
linduism and Christianity—a Contrast. ag P. Jones. 

¢ Early Religion of the Hebrews. Arthur E. Whatham. 
ther Criticism at High-Water Mark. Sam. Colcord Bartlett. 
fay out of Church Disunion. Sam. Zane Batten. 

ial Teachings of Jesus. Loren Foster Berry. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.acxwoop., 
me Opinions on English Literature. A. B,C. D. 
Troll in Norway. P. A. Wright Henderson, 
ss and Finance. 
n Chamberlain, Letter-Writer. 
Experiments in Amateur Farming. 
yson; the Laureate of Lincolnshire. 
alisbury Manceuvres. 


Nov. 


Illustrated, 2v. 


1s. 6d. Nov 


Oct. 





as, 6d.. Nov. 


er-on. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Evre axp Sporriswoove. 6d. 
of East Africa. With Map. 
mercial Development of Egypt. 
thnical Education in Russian Boland, 
he Manufacture of Sakai Carpets. 
Changes and Customs Regulations. 


Oct. 


Leverett W. 


Illustrated. Sir Stephen Glynn-:. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Bookman.— Lonvon.) Hoppzr anp Sroveuton. 6d. 
Lakeland ; a Litzrary Causerie. Clement Shorter. 

Can the New Threepenny Magazine be made to pay? A Correspondent. 
Mr. Neil Munro’s ** John Splendid.” Symposium. 


Bookman,—(Ame_rica.) 


Oct. 


Dopp, Meap ano Co., New York. 
25 cents. Oct. 
The Dawn of the Russian Novel. With Portraits. Melville Joyce. 
Bismarck as an Editor. Illustrated. Henry W. Fischer. 


Anatole France; a Living Continental Critic. With Portrait. Frede-i 
Taber Cooper. 

The American Library and the Drama. Paul Wils:ach. 

‘The First Books of Some American Authors. Continued. Luther S. 


Li-ingston. 

The Play of the Imagination. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pusuisuinc Co., Tororo. 

25 cents. Oct. 

Social Amelioration. S. T. Wood. 

Newfoundland and Canada. G. M. Grant. 

Misquotation. R. W. Shannon. 

Rowing in Canada. Illustrated. R. K. Barker. 

The Makers of the Dominion of Canada. Illustrated. Contiaued. 
John G. Bourinot. 


Sir 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. Nov. 
Wrecks on the South Coast. Illustrated. Alfced T. Story. 

Some Famous Cheques. Illustrated. Fred. A. A. Talbot. 

ee Acrobats. Illustrated. W. B. Robertson. 

-arliaments of the Empire. Illustrated. Fred. Dolman. 


London’s Leading Chess Amateurs. Illustrated. W. Smith. 
The White Monks, Illustrated. 
A Talk with Mdme. Dreyfus. Illustrated. Mary Spencer Warren. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Srreer, STRAND. 1s. 


The Oe District Railway. Illustrated. Benj. Taylor. 

Torpedo-Boats in Modern Warfare. Illustrated. Capt. William H. Jaques. 

Some Electrically-Driven Shipyard Tools. 

The Paris Exhib'tion of r900. “Fred. Mayer. 

Light Railways in Great Britain. C. E. Spagnoletti. 

Blast-Furnace Gas as a Motive Power. Illustrated. H. Savage. 

Some American Cylinder-Boring Machines, Illustrated. Henry B. Binsse 

The Present Status of Electrical Engineering in the United States. Dr. 
A. E, Kennelly, 

Gauging the Circularity of Boiler Furnaces. Illustrated. 

Samuel W, Johnson. With Portrait. C. H. Jones. 


Century Magazine.—Macmittay. ts. 4d. 


Alexander the Great. Illustrated. Benj. Ide Wheeler. 

The Many-Sided Franklin’s Family Relations. Illustrated. 
Ford. 

Personal Narrative of the Maine. Illustrated. Capt. Chas. D. Sigsbee. 

Mark Twain in California. With Portrait. Noah Brooks. 

Building-up a World’s Fair in France. Illustrated. Pierre de Coubertin. 

Why the Americans won at Manila. Lieut. B. A. Fiske. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; Physician, Scientist, and Author. 
Talcott Williams. 

Impressions of Spain. Jas. Russell Lowell. 

Spanish Politics. A. A. Adee. 

Life and Society in Old Cuba. Continued. Jonathan S. Jenkins. 


84. Nov. 


Oct. 


Illustrated. F. von Kodolitsch: 


T. Messeng=r. 
Nov. 


Paul Leicester 


Illustrated_ 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATeRNostTeR Row. 
Penal Sentences. Sir Edmund F. Du Cane. 
The By-Products of the Blast Furnace. 
Royalties I have seen. T. H. S. Escott. 
At a French Bull-Fight. 


Chautauquan.—Kesan Pavt. tos. rod. per annum. 
The Cathedrals of England. Illustrated. S. Parkes Cadman. 
The Electrical Manufacturing Interests. Thomas Commerford Martin. 
William Pitt. Prof. John W. Perrin. 
English Colonisation in the Western World. Eugene Parsons. 
American Colonial Possessions Illustrated. Cyrus C, Adams. 
President McKinley and the War. Wm. Eleroy Curtis. 
New Zealand and Its Resources. Illustrated. Mary H. Krout. 


Oct. 


Christian Quarterly.—73, Lupcate Hitt. socents. Oct: 
The Trend of Modern Religious Thought. J. H. Garrison. 
Religious Humbug. H. Ww. Everest. 
The Supply of Preachers. J. W. McGarvey. 
Alexander Campbell and the Millennial Harbinger. F. M. Green. 
Isaac Errett ond American Later History. Alfred Martin Haggard. 
Human Volition and Responsibility. M. C. Tiers. 


The Laws of Analysis and Synthesis applied to the Bible. D. A. Wickizzr. 
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Church Mipsionayy’ Intelligencer,—Cuurct Missionary Society, 
ALISBURY SQUARE. 6d. Nov. 

The C.M.S.’s First Jubilee, 1848. Eugene Stock. 

The Evangelisation of the World inthis Generation. 

The West China Mission—After Sevén Years,~.A, A. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Srortiswoope. 6s. 


The Present Crisis in the Church of England. 
Horner’s Coptic Gospels. 

‘The Criticism of the Pentateuch. 

The Second Century ‘“‘ After the First.” 

Ward’s Life of Cardinal Wiseman. 

“* Helbeck of Bannisdale. nd 

Studies on the “ Paradiso,” by Gardner and Haselfoot. 
Autobiography of Madame Guyon. 

Dr. Welldon on the Hope of Toinwiality. 

Church Reform. 


Classical Review.—Davip Nutr. 


Archzological Notes on Bacchylides. L. R. Farnell. 
Leopardi’s Ode on the Monument of Dante at Florence. R, C, Jebb. 


Contemporary Review.—IssistEr. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
‘The Tsar’s Eirenicon. Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
What is Ritualism ? ce Barry. 
Fashoda and the Upper Nile. Demetrius C, Boulger, 
Thomas Francis Bayard. George F. Parker. 
The Kinetic Theory of Gases. . Prof. Ramsay. 
€uba for the Cubans. Antonio Gonzalo Pérez. 
Church Defence. J. Horace Round. 
‘The Drama of Ideas. Norman Hapgood. 
‘The Oxford Chairs of Philosophy. Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 
Corpus Christi Day at Orvieto. Canon Rawnsley. 
Among the Maroons at Annotto Bay, Jamaica; 

Rebellion. Phil Robinson. 

The Football Madness. Ernest Ensor. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitu, Evper Anp Co. 1s. 
Inkermann; a Fight for the Flag. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
The Siege of Bomarsund as seen from the Deck of the Foam. 
Dufferin and Ava. 
Some Memories of Kensington Palace. An Old Whig. 
Witchcraft. Canon Wood. 
More Humours of Clerical Life. Rev. Stewart F. L. Bernays. 
Cosmopolitan.—InrerNnationaL News Co. 6d. Oct. 
The Trans-Mississippi Exposition. Illustrated. Octave Thanet. 
The Chicago Packing Industry. Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser, 
Autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte, Continued, 
The Free Lecture System in America. Illustrated. S, T. Willis, 
The New American Aristocracy. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Critical Review.—Simexin, MARSHALL. 1s. 
‘Conybeare’s “‘ The Key of Truth.” Vernon Bartlet. 
Andrew Lang’s “The Making of Religion.” Prof. Iverach. 
Kaftan’s ‘‘ Dogmatik.” Prof. W. P. Paterson. 
Patton’s ‘‘ Ahmed Ibn Hanbal and the Mihna.” 
Addis’s ‘‘ The Documents of the Hexateuch.” 
Dial.—315, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
Inspiration. Chas. Leonard Moore. 
Oct. 16, 


B. A. Hinsdale. 
Dome.—Oct. 


Philos Jacob; 


Oct. 


1s, 6d. Oct. 


a Dress Rehearsal of 


Nov. 


Marquis of 


Oct, 


Prof. G. G. Cameron. 
Rev. John A, Selbie. 


to cents. Oct. 1. 


A College for Teachers. 
City School Systems, 


Jevpore. Israfel. 
Ballet, Pantomime, and Poetic Drama. Arthur Symons, 
The Entry i into Ypres. L. Binyon. 
Dublin Review.—Burns anD Oates. 6s. Oct. 
Physical Science and Faith. Bisho; Jobo Cuthbert Hedley. 
Bards of the Gael and Gall. Miss Hise Esterre Keeling. 
The Succession of the First Roman Bishops, Rev, F, Bacchus. 
‘The Minnesinger Walther von der Vogelweide. Miss Margaret Watson. 
The Principle of Individualisation. Rev. A. J. Howard. 
National Establishments of England in Rome, W. D. J. Croke. 
The Doctrine of the Eucharistic Presence and the Anglican Divines. 
Edmund Bishop, 
Father Dominic and the Conversion of England, Dom Bede Cami 
English Scholarship in the Thirteenth Century. Dom F. Aidan Giaoet, 


Economic Review.—Rivinctons. 3s. Oct. 
‘The Functions of Money. Prof. Oliver Lodge. 
Practical Co-operation, Robert Halstead. 
Child Labour and the Half-Time System. F. H. Spencer. 
‘On the Depreciation of Assignats. Clive Cuthbertson. 
Bibliography of Wage Statistics in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth 
Century. Miss A. Hopkinson and A. L. Bowley, 


Edinburgh Review.—Loncmans. 6s. Oct. 
Many Memories wd Many People. 
Ethereal Telegraphy. 
The Making of Religion ; Andrew Lang's Book. 
The Carlisle Papers. 
Frazer’s Pausanias. 
Thackeray. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Eeypt i in the Nineteerith Century, 
e Savile, Lord Halifax. 
Fi uropean Powers in West Africa. 
The Indian-Gold Standard, 
The Memoirs of Henty Reeve, 


Educational Review.— America.) 


The Public Education Association of New York. 
Study of Education at the German Universities. Walter L. Hervey. 
Herbart’s Philosophy and His Educational Theory, Arnold Tompkins. 
moe, College Graduates are deficient in English. Annie E, P. Searing. 
The New Jersey System of Public Instruction.. Jas. M. Green, 
What Modern Philology offers Secondary Education. O. L. Manchester 
and H. H, Manchester. 


Educational Times.—389, FARRINGDON STREET. 
Cribbs. 


J. M. Dent. 1s. 8d. Oct, 
Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, 


6d, Nov. 
Francis Storr, 


Engineering Magazine.—z22, SrrANp. 1s. 


A Rational Basis for Anglo-American Co-operation. 
Barnaby. 

The Industrial Interests of the United States in China, Wharton Barker, 

boa satest Improvements in French Lighthouses, Illustrated. Jacque 

oyer. $ 

La al “Aspects of Electric Street Traction in England. E, F. Vesey Knox, 
ective Systems of Finding and Keeping Shop Costs. Henry Roland. 

The Darien Gold-Mining Region of Columbia. Illustrated. E. J. Chibas, 

The Working of Railways in Military Operations. W. L. Derr. 

Great Railway Stations of England. _ Illustrated. thomas oe 

Sea-Going Rafts on the Pacific. Illustrated. &. K. Bishop. 

The Efficient Use of Steam and Labour in Isolated Platts. P. R. Moses, 

Oct. 


Oct. 


Sir Nathaniel 


English Historical Review.—Losemans. | 55. 


The Campaign of the Metaurus. Bernard W. Henderson: 

Bosnia before the Turkish Conquest. W. Miller. 

The Beginnings of Wessex. Sir Henry H. Howorth. 

The Bnitish Colony at Paris. J. G. Alger. 

The Annals of the Monastery of the Holy Trinity at Vendéme. 
Graham. 

nee ~ 04 the General Chapters of the Friars Minor, 1260-r282. A. ( 

ittle, 

Prices at Woodstock in 1604. Miss Ellen A. M’ Arthur, 

Star Chamber Proceedings against the Earl of Suffolk and Others. 
Perceval Keep. 

The ae of Prince Rupert’s Marches, 1642-1646. C. H. Firth. 

An Unpublished Letter on the Action at, Valeggio, 30 May, 17.6. 
Holland Rose. 


English Illustrated Magazine,—198, Srranp. 6d. 


The Royal House of Austria and Its Murdered Empress. 
Mary Spencer Warren. 

Up in a Balloon, Boys. Illustrated. J. M. Bacon 

An Incident in the Second Afghan War. Illustrated. cp! 

Monasteries of Meteora; Real Castles in the Air. 


Miss Rog 


A. P, 


Nov 
Illustrated. 


illesteated. Chas 


Angus, 
The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland at Traunsee ; an English Hom 
Abroad. Illustrated. A, De Burgh. 
Pavement Artists and Their Work. Illustrated. C. L. McCluer Stevens. 


Englishwoman.—3, PATerNoster Row. 6d. Oct. 
A Short Visit to the Royal Hulloway College. Illustrated. 


Student.’ 
Letitia Eliz. Landon : a Woman Writer of the Century, Illustrated, H.) 


Christina Rossetti; Sister of a Great Men. K. Spalding. 


“ An Olf 


IHustrated. St. Issd 


Hannah More; a Woman Writer of ‘the Century. 
Williams. 


Outward-Bound on the R.M.S. Gothic. Illustrated. F. Dunbar. 

A Trip to Flanders. Illustrated. H.C. Rushton. 

| Englishwoman’s Review.—23, Sa 's STREET, OxrorpD STREET. 
1s. ict. 

Irishwomen and the Local Government Act. Mrs, Haslam. 

The Queen of Holland and Her People. 

Fisheries and the Factory Acts. 


Essex Review.—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
Wanstead: Its Manor and Palace. Illustrated. Geo. G. Tasker. 
The Lord-Lizutenants of Essex. Edw. A. Fitch, 

Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 


p Rag mes Library. A. Willhartitz. 
The Musician and the Man. H. Hollen. 
The Peculiarities of the Piano. Robert Goldbeck. y 
Music for Piano :—*‘ With the Tide,” by H. S. Saroni ; “Night Scene, 
J. Pasternack ; ‘‘ Dance of the Water Nymphs,” by Don N. Long. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin Marsnatt. 6d. Nov. 
The Greek ‘of the Early Church and the Pagan Ritual, W. M. Ramsay 


Bible Hospitality. Rev. Jas. Wells. 
An Archzological Commentary on Genesis, Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


Fireside.—7, PATeRNosTER Square. 6d. Nov. 


Agricultural Facts. Illustrated. Rev. A, M. Cooper. 
Dr. Moon; a Blind Hero. Illustrated. H.‘T. Ingram. 


tg cents. Oct. 
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Makers of t! 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hat. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
ie Fashoda Question. With Map. Lionel Décle. 
ighane Mallarmé. Arthur Symons. 
he Theological Situation in India, Vamadeo Shastri. 

Reeve. T. H.S. Escott. 

at Santiago. Concluded. Frederick W. Ramsden. 

, Lang on the Origin of Religion. John M, Robertson. 
Reply to Mr. J. M. Robertson, Andrew Lang. 
jyentures at the Klondike. T. C. Down. 
pe Politics and Colonial Policy. H. L. W. Lawson. 

y Education, Cloudesley Brereton. 
Report of the Fry Commission. Judge O’Connor Morris. 
Nizabethan Adventure in Elizabethan Literature. George Wyndham. 
nce of To-day. An Anglo-Parisian Journalist, 


8d. Oct. 


1 Rensselaer, 
ervey. 

“ompkins. 
Searing. 


2. 
» Manchester 


I 


- Nov Forum.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1s, 6d. Oct. 
and and Russia in the Far East, Geoffrey Drage. j 
Yet Free Coinage of Silver by the United States Alone; the Populist 


Conceit. Justin S. Morrill. 
‘ir Nathaniefifjout Play-Acting. Mark Twain. 
Conduct of the Cubans in the Late War. 
mateurs in War. A. Maurice Low. 
American War with Spain, from the Political Point of View. 
Litchfield West. 
Vesey Knox. he Dangers of Imperialism, Wm. MacDonald. 
y Roland. k., Dietrich Schafer. 
‘. J. Chibas, ammany Past and Present. Edw. Cary. 
Decade of Magazine Literature. Rev. Chas. H. Eaton. 
ramps and Hoboes. E. Lamar Bailey. 
collegiate Debating. Cecil Frederick Bacon. 
dustrial Investigations ; Fallacious Statistics and Erroneous Generaliza- 
tions. Jacob Schoenhof. 
Byron Revival. Wm. P. Trent. 


nk Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—44, Bonn Srreet, New York. 
25 cents. Nov, 

eater America. Illustrated. Symposium. 

Miss Roslith, Wheeler and Roosevelt at Santiago. 

MacQueen. 

otball in America. Illustrated. Walter Camp. 

lara Barton to the American People. Illustrated. 

. §. H. Emmens’s Discovery of Argentaurum; Converting Silver into 

Gold. Illustrated. E. A. Fletcher. 


Genealogical Magazine.—Extior Srock. 1s. 
Earldom of Landaff. 


Maj.-Gea. O. O. Howard. 
ton Barker, 


ted. Jacque Henry 


T. 

rgill. 
,R. Moses, 
Oct. 


Illustrated. Rev. P. F. 


-r282. A. 


thers. A. P, 


rth. 
ty, 1796. Jf 


Nov. 


** Present Claimant.” 
e Arms of Canada. Illlustrated. E. M. Chadwick. 
undrada, Countess of Warrenne. Hamilton Hall. 
Nov lotes on the Walpoles. H. S. Vade-Walpole. 
Illustrated Zreatise on the Law Cinensing Names and Changes of Name. 
Continued. A. C. F.-D. and A. M. R. 
Buchanans of Catter. Walter M. Graham Easton. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp WInbUs. 1s. 
finter in a Deer-Forest. Hector Fraser. 

French and Sierra Leone. Fredk. A. Edwards. 

Heraldic Aspect of Scott’s Poetical Works. J. Gale Pedrick. 

Low Peak, Derbyshire. John Hyde. 

Way China is Governed. 
et. im. Lort Mansel: a Master of Trinity. Edw. Peacock. 
Progress of the Russian Empire. Edw. Lunn. 


Geographical Journal.—t1, Savitz Row. 2s. 
rah, With Map. Col. Sir T, H. Holdich. 
irondo. With Map. C. W. Hobley. 
denskj5ld’s ‘* Periplus.” C. Raymond Beazley. 
aphy at the British Association, Bristol, 1898. 
mentine Geography and the Ancient Pampean Sea. 
ar. Geo. Earl Church. 
Great Globe. Prof. E. Reclus. 


Geological Magazine.—Du au anp Co. 
ry of a Second Fossil Egg of Struthiolithus. 


Eastman. 
lind Trilobites. F. R. Cowper Reed. 
eneholes and Bell Pits, Illustrated. T. V. Holmes. 


fitish Association at Bristol. W. H. Hudleston. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, PaTerNosTeR Row. 6d. Nov. 


ut Some Normandy Dairies. Illustrated. Lady Georgina Vernon, 
tactical Aids to the Culture of Lilies. Illustrated. Charles Peters, 
ct. Girl’s Realm.—Hurtcuinson. 6d. Nov. 
Young Princesses of Wales Illustrated. Sybil. 
amen Sylva’s Kingdom. Illustrated. 
fhysical Culture for Girls. Illustrated, E, M. Symonds. 
iti Heroines. Illustrated. Alice Corkran. 
Makers of the Twentieth Century. Illustrated. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
urnett, 


ated. Chas ia 


‘nglisk Hong 


er Stevens, 


Oct. 


With Map. Col. 


1s. 6d. Oct. 
Illustrated. C. R. 


RD STREET. 


. 


t Scene,” ) 
V. Long. 
Nov. 

Ramsay 


. Study of Old Dundee. Llustrated. Edw. Pinnington. 
he Naples Aquarium, Illustrated. F. G, Aflalo. 
“ Boug” Expedition. Sir G. H. B. Macleod. 
Cathedral. Illustrated. Canon Fowler. 
tments. Dr. G. J. H. Crespi, 


6d. Nov. 


Good Words.—Issister AND Co. 
Shakespeare Reading and the Reader’s Shakespeare. Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
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Great Thoughts.—23, Hutton Srreet, Freet Street. 6d. Nov. 

Rev. Forbes Phillips (‘‘ Athol Forbes”); Interview. With Portrait. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 

William Watson. With Portrait. 

The American War—and After ; 
Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 

Joseph Mazzini. With Portrait. ‘The Editor. 

In the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Library. Illustrated. 

Sir Henry Bessemer. With Portrait. John Logan. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortn. 


Manis made of—What? Facts about Yourself. 
Manning. 

Wm. Clarkson —a Famous Wigmaker’s Famous Album. 
Gavin Macdonald. 

A Man Hunt with Bloodhounds, Illustrated. Alfred Arkas. 

A Girl’s Balloon Journey over London. Illustrated. Gertrude Bacon. 

Remarkable Secret Chambers. Illustrated. Allan Fea. 

Burial Places ; Dead Men’s Strange Wishes. 


The Editor. 
Interview with Mrs, Atherton. With 
Edw. J. Hart. 


3¢d. Nov. 
Illustrated. T. F. 


Illustrated. 


H, G. Archer, 


Humanitarian.—Deckworth, 3. Henrrertra STREET, 
Covent GARDEN. 64. Nov. 
Calcium. Sir Robert Ball. 
The Prostitution of the Press. Ralph Sinclair. 
Woman and Israel. Mrs. Haweis. 
Crime and Pauperism in America. 


Idler.—W. R. Russert anv Co. 1s. 


Richard Jefferies ; Field Naturalist and Littérateur. 
Crawfurd. 

The Tiger; ‘‘ My Lord Stripes.’ 
Arthur Lawrence. 

Miss Olga Nethersole in 
Lawrence. 

The Muhammedan Festival. 

The French Invasion of Ireland in 
Onslow. 

Side-Lights on the Dreyfus Case. 


Oct. 


Illustrated. Oswald 


Illustrated. Gambier Bolton and 


“The Termagant.” Illustrated. Arthur 
Illustrated. Herbert Vivian. 


1798. _—_ Illustrated. 
C. A, Healy. 


Countess of 


International,—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco. 


Seven Days at Washington. IHustrated. Mrs. J. L. Holbrook. 

The New Bankruptcy Law in America. Flem. D. Sampson, 

The Baltimore Oriole: Lord Baltimore’s Namesake, 
Miller. 

A Woman in Washington. 


tocents. Oct. 


Harry Edw. 


Illustrated. Emily M. C. Kilvert. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Srreer, Dupin. ts. 
dct. 

Characteristics of Gerald Griffin. Ignotus. 

The Benedictines of Beuron. J. V. Duggan. 

A New Word on St. Patrick. Rev. E. A. D’Alton. 

Irish Exiles in Brittany. Rev. A. Walsh. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt anp Sox, Dupin. 6d. 
The Irish Poems of Mr. Aubrey de Vere. R. P. Carton. 


Irish Rosary.—Wi.tiaMs anv But ann, 47, Littte Brrrarny, E.C. 
3d. Nov. 
The Friars in the Philippines. Illustrated. 
Among the Savage Tribes of Ecuador; Adventu-cs 
sionary. Continued, Illustrated. 


Nov. 


of a Dominican M's- 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmittan. 


The Testament of Solomon. 
The Nicanor Gate and the Brass Gate, 
“The Jewish Year.” I. Abrahams. 


The Meaning of the Hebrew Word Sos. G. Buchanan Gray. 


The Genealogy of Benjamin ; a Criticism of r Chron. viii. Hope W. Hogg. 

An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. Continued. Prof. 
Moritz Steinschneider. 

Notes on Sirach. Dr. Sam. Krauss. 

Notes to Sirach XLIII. 20 and XL. 12. Prof. D. Kaufimann. 

€rrors in the Septuagint and the Vulgate from Which Illustrations and 
Sculptures derived Their Origin. Prof D. Kaufmann. 

A Noteworthy Targum MS. in the British Museum. Dr. H. Barnsteia. 


6d. Nov. 


3s. 6d. Oct. 
F. C. Conybeare. 
Prof. Adolf Biichler, 


Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcate Hitt. 


Girls’ High Schools and the Universities, Arthur Sidgwick. 

Conference of Headmistresses at Oxford. 

The Aims of Modern Language Instruction and Their Realisation. 
F. B. Kirkman. 

American Women ; Some Results of Their Education. Miss C. S. Bremner. 

Journal of Finance.—ErrincHam Witson, as. Oct. 

Russian Resources and British Capital. S. F. Van Oss, 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company, “ S.” 

The Mutual Life of New York. 

Modern Mexico, Herbert H. Bassett. 

The Robinson Group of Companies. A, J. Norman, 

The Great Western in the South of Ireland. W. A. Chater, 

Finance in the United States. Alexander D. Noyes. 
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Journal of ae Royal United Sevier a Institution.— 


KELIHER AND Co. 2s. 
Personal Reminiscences of the Evolution of Small-Armis and Machine-Guns 
from the Year 1863 up to the Present Date. Lieut.-Col: W. N. many 
The Working of the Roentgen Ray in Warfare. Illustrated. Major W. C 


evor. 
North-West Frontier Warfare. Major A. C. Yate. 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotzorn. 6d. Nov. 
The Karkinokosm, or World of -Crustacea, Continued, 


Rey. Thomas R. R. Stebbing. 
Self-Irrigation in Plants.. Continued. Illustrated. Rev. Alex. S. Wilson. 
ick. 
Illustrated, A.C, D. Crommelin. 


Progress in rey Yaar Jas. Qui 
Tlnstreged. A. Vaughan Jennings. 


Illustrated. 


The New Planet 
Selaginella. 


Koh-i-Nur.—16, Bear ALLEY, FARRINGDON STREET. 


British Postmarks. Illustrated. G2o. C. Warden, Jr. 

Aburi; the West African Health Resort. Illustrated. L. W. Bristowe. 

1798—Vinegar Hill. Illustrated. M. F. Palliser. 

Hyde Park; London’s Lungs. Illustrated. E. J. Cavanagh. 

Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis Pustisuinc Co., PHILapEvpHia. 
zo cents. Nov. 


Henry M. Stanley, 


Nov. 


1s. 


My First Fight in the Jungl=. 


How Richard Wagner wrote His Operas. Tilustrated. Houston S, 
Chamberlain. 
My Collection of Dolls. Illustrated. Annie Fields Alden. 
Lady’s Realm.—Hurtcuinson anp Co. 6d. Nov. 


The House of France. Illustrated.. Marie A. Belloc. ; 
Women’s Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. Illustrated. Evelyn Wills. 


The Actresses of the Eighteenth Century. Illustrated. Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson. 

Are Manners a Lost Art? Symposium. 

Famous Lady Poultry-Fanciers. Illustrated. W. M. Elkington. , 


Land Magazine.—r49, Stranp. Oct. 


Neglected Agriculture. Wm. E. Bear. 

An Experiment in Education. \ Countess of Warwick. 

The Letting of Land; English v. Continental Law. 
Nottingham. 

Women as Agriculturists, K. B. Bagot De La Bere. 

The Arrest of Tub=rculosis. Sir James Sawyer. 

Lord Winchilsea’s ‘‘ Skeleton Scheme.” John Madge. 

The Beech. W. R. Fish 


isher, 


Leisure Hour.—36, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. Nov. 
Frederic Chopin. _ Illustrated. 
Bismarck and His Boswell. With Portrait. 
The Port of London. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 
The ea Chamber, Westminster Palace. Illustrated. Sir Reginald F. D. 
algrave. 
The Queen’s Clocks at Windsor. Illustrated. Ernest M. Jessop. 
Germany for Poor English. Leslie Keith. 


Is. 


Edward, Bishop of 


Library.—Lrerary BurEat. ts. Oct. 
Southey’s Copy of the Floresta Espanola. W.E. A. Axon. 
The Durability of Modern Book Papers, 1; yf W. MacAlister. 


Printing in Friburg, Switzerland. Dr. K, 
Tim Bobbin ; a Lancashire Humourist. 


Holder. 
J. Potter Briscoe. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—5, Henrierra Srreet, 
Covenr GARDEN. 1s. Nov. 
The Horse in Folk- sare Jessie F. O’Donnell. 
Oriental Stage-Craft. L. W. 
Our Soldiers’ Songs. Wm. Ward Crane. 


London Society.—3t, Museum Srreet, BLoomspury. 1s. Oct. 
The ’Ninety-Eight. Halboro Denham. 
A Glimpse of Finland, Miss Richings. 
Ina Corn County. Oliver Creagh. 
ov. 
Napoleon as seen by our Grandfathers. F. G. Walters. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans, 6d. Nov. 


A Farmer’s Year. Continued. H. Rider Haggard. 

Horace Walpole; a Great Letter-Writer. 5S. G. Tallentyre. 
Some Poisons and their Prevention. Mrs. Percy Frankland. 
Garden Thieves. E. Kay Robinson. 


Ludgate.—F. V. Wuite. 6d. Nov. 
A Letter from Lucerne. Illustrated. B. M. Croker, 
Augustus J. C. Hare at Holmhurst. Illustrated, Hugh Bryan. 
Mechanical Puzzles. Illustrated. Jas. Scott. 
A Rainy Day. Iliustrated. Harold  Machirlans. 
Wireless Telegraphy Up to Date. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. 
The Coronation of the Queen of Holland. Illustrated. Chas. Test Dalton. 


2d. Oct. 


Lute.—Parey Anp WILLIs. 
Lieut. Dan Godfrey. | With Portrait. 
Anthem :—‘‘ O Give Thanks,” by Turle Lee. 
McClure’s Magazine.—10, NorroLk Srreer, STRAND. 10 cents, Nov. 


‘The Mystery of Vesuvius. 
The 


ye H. J. W. Dam 
Maen gear te Amounts of Food used by the 
Ilustrat George B, Waldron. 


Vorld’s Bill of Fare ; 
Principal Nations, 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


























a Roosevelt; Character Sketch. Illustrated. Ray Stan Musical A 
ak er. Me 
Raja Singh and Other Elephants. Illustrated. W. A. Fraser. Edvard Gries 
Adventures of a Train-Despatcher. Illustrated. Capt. J. E. mey. Hinton. 
— of the British Consul at Santiago during Hostilities. Conclug First An 
red, W. Ramsden. Mi 
The Inner History of Admiral Sampson’s Campaign. W. A. M. Goode, § Mr. Herbert 
On Top of Aconcagua and Tupungato. Illustrated. E. A. FitzGerald. Portrait. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. rs. Nov. M 
Limited versus Unlimited Lisbitity. Spencer Brodhurst. Mr. J. M. Pi 
Love-making in Ireland. Michael MacDonagh. “The Winte' 
The Capacity of Savages. Frederick Boyle. 
The Insanity of the Criminal. Dr. Yonge. 
Domesticity. ‘Stephen Gwynn. Mr. F. H. C 
St. Malo in the Time of the English. Palord Musi 
My Indian Garden. G. A. Levett-Yeats. ore 
-Anther 
Manchester Quarterly.—Jounn Heywoop. 1s. Oct. gga 
Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury.. Edmund Mercer. Nat 
Some Caprices of Criticism. James T. Foard. 
The Storks of Merida. Cuthbert E. Tyrer. Shall the Ind 
Concerning Arthur Hugh Clough. John Mo-timer. eect 0; 
a an 
Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witttam Srreer. 1s. Oct. {§ The Confessi 
A Reply to Archdall Reid, on the Temperance Question from a Jiol rican Af 
Standpoint. Norman Kerr. 7 he Empire. 
The Humanitarian Problem. Continued. Josiah Oldfield. ‘eq PY 
The Hygienic or Open-Air Treatment of Consumption. Conclu a gee 
William Calwell. ersons an 
The Incidence of Consumption in a Rural District, with Special Ref -rence Nz 
the Advisability of taking Measures for Its Prevention. C. B. Plow rig | 
On Tuberculous Meat and Milk. Jas. Niven. © mg 
‘auna. 
Metaphysical Magazine.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. 6d. Oct. The Gular P 
The Different Planes of Consciousness. Frank H. Spzague. The Imperfe 
Is Gravity immutable? E. S. Wicklin. Artificial For 
The Passing of Dogma. Rev. Henry Frank. AL 
big en = serra Platonism, and ‘‘ Being.” Continued. C. H, Naval an 
Thou ‘cheilt no poet “kill, Shelby Mumaugh. Our Coast D 
The Moorish 
Mind.—Witiiams AND NorGate. 3s. Oct. Notes on the 
The One'and the Many. Prof. D. G. Ritchie. Way of t 
Feeling and Thought. Alexander F. Shand. chantme 
Truth and History. J. B. Baillie. Navigation i 
The Psychology of Deductive Logic. Margaret Washburn. New Engl: 
Monist.—Kecan Pauw. 2s. 6d. Oct. The Arnold 
On the Foundations of Geometry. Prof. H. Poincaré. Hatfield, M 
On Pasigraphy. Prof. Ernst Schroeder. Giles B. 
The Social Problem. Concluded. Dr. P. Topina-d. The Great 
God. With Discussion. Dr. Paul Carus. | A aggoee 
Month.—Loncmans. 1s. Nov. Edw. if 
The Allocution of the Archbishop of Canterbury. ie 
A Catholic Tribute to Sir Walter Scott. H. E. Walton. Mo th 
ye — of iow ae Rev. Herbert Thurston. P ? 
asque Village. unn. he 
The Greek Doctrine of Necessity. Rev. Joseph Rickaby. me Ort 
The House of Savoy. T. L. L. Teeling. So-Called F 
Tuck. 
Monthly Musical Record.—Aucener. 2d. Nov. Ethics in th 
The Canker of Realism. E. Baug han, Is Popular } 
Two-Part Song for Female Voices : —‘‘ Tragedy,” by A. E. Horrocks. 
Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes anp Co. 1s. Nov. os ae 
Some Unpublished Letters and Verses of the Poet Somerville. H. I. Arden Ig Popular F 
“‘The Faerie Queene” and ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’’; Two Greil The Faith 
Allegories. Fanny G. Moore. Gasquoi 
Municipal Affairs.—52, Witt1am Street, New York. 25 cts. Sepi] The Li eV 
Municipal Corporations in our Colonial Period. John Archibald Fairlie. Curtal E 


Direct Employment of Labour v, the Contract System; Experience of th4 














London County Council. J. W. Martin. Nir 
Local Option in Taxation. . Leonard Tuttle. The Tsar's | 
A State Municipal Board, Prof. J. W. Jenks. »Sydenh: 
Recreation plus Education ; Vacation Schools in New York. League fv Goal, rade, 

Social Service. sion. 
Women’s Work on City Problems. Symposium. The Order f 

Music.—(Lonpvon,) 186, WARDouR STREET. 2d. | Nov. r Ceorge 
The Early Organs pf the Middle Ages. Concluded, Illustrated. Kathleen ate 

Schlesinger. ing in t 

5.09 bag? Mond “of the Violincello. Continued. E. van Der Straeten. fhe Histori: 
Song :—‘‘ The Town of ‘ Used-To-Be,’ ” by Ernest Alfieri. cies ab 

Music,—1402, Aupirorium Tower, CHICAGO. 25 cents. Oct. ecent Prog 
What gives a Voice Value? K. Hackett. qering the 
Joseph Woelfl. E. A, Richardson, i Poman 

ow I came to be a Singer? David Bispham. oe 5 
On the Education of yA ig rah — flusical Drama. V. Maurel. w to Circ 
Deppe and His Piano Method. Fa Wonconf 
The Debt of Poetry to Music. oti B. Ciaipaiain, 

Music in Shakespeare. Ira G. ‘Tomkins. Music at the 
Music in the Congressional Library, Washington. 'Ravanastron. Anthem :— 








Ray Stang 


se! 
5. "Br. ady, 
2s. Conclug 


SMe. Goode, 
FitzGe; rald, 


Nov. 


ts. Oct, 


ma Biologig 





Conclu 


al Reference 
» B. Plowrig 


ov. 


rrocks. 

av. 

H. I. Arden} 
Two Grea 

5 Cts. Sept 

1 Fairlie, 

‘ience of tha 


League fo 


Tov. 


Kathleea 


Montreal. 


Amos. 


Musical Age.—Bavcey AnD vane, 14, PATERNOSTB: Row. 
t 


Biracd sing and 


i Anslytical Concert Pro a5 


—* 7 
Mr. Herbert F 
Portrait. 


Musical Herald.—3, Warwick Lane. 

. M. Preston. 
“The Winter King ” 
Musical Times.—Nove vo. 


Mr. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen. 


. R. Walton at ee Music 


the National Music of Norway. 


Excellent is T' Sone be F.A 


With Portrait. ; 
; Song in Both Notations. 


With Portrait. 


Paford Musical Degrees. 


Conductors—Native or Foreign 


Carol- Anthem : :—** See Amid ye Winter’s Snow, 


Anthem :—** Ange 


ls, from the Realms of Glory,” 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnovp. 


Shall the Indian Government ruin India ? 
French Military Justice. 
Russia and Captain Dreyfus. 
The Confessional in ~ 


Affairs. 


American 


The Empire of the 
Concerning Sharks. 
a Financial Strain on France. R. I 
lersons and Politics in Peking. A. Michie. 
Natural Science.—J. M. Dent anv Co. 


The Probable Depths of the Gault Sea as indicated by Its Rhizopodal 
Illustrated. W. Pycraft. 





Fauna. Fred. 


The Gular Pouch of the G-eat Bustard. 
The Imperfection of the Geological Record. A, Smith W: 
Artificial Formation of a Rudimentary Nervous System. Illustrated. Prof. 


A. L. Herrera. 


Naval and Military Magazine,—Horace MarsHatv. 


Coast Defences. Illustrated. Lieut.-Col. T. A. Le Mesurier. 


Moorish Army. 


Notes on the Austrian Navy. Illustrated. Maj 
Way of the Khyber. Thlust 

tmen in Action. 

Navigation in 1700. 


New England Magazine. 


The Arnold Arboretum Park, Boston. 
Hatfield, Mass. ; 


F.C. ey 


A. Maurice Low. 
Philippines. John Foreman. 
- Bullen, 
W. R. Lawson. 


Chapman. 


Illustrated. Budgett Meakin. 


rated. Major 
Illustrated. 
Illustrated. T. E. Francis. 


Giles B. Stebbins. 


oe Berry. 


-y, lag So Conway ; 


flortimer Chapman. 


Reynolds 


‘ul 
Ethics in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Is Popular Evangelicalism oe 


Gasquoine. 


Curtal Friar. 
Nineteen 


Forest-Preservation in the State of New York. 


Illustrated. W. D. Lighthall. 

New Orthodoxy.—H. R. ALLenson, 30, PATERNOSTER Row. 6d. Oct. 

$-Called Heresy ; 
Tuck. 


ir 


T. Lloyd. 
Huguenot”). 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


2d. 


With Portrait. J. H. 


. Challinor. 


at Glasgow Cathedral. 


With 


2d. Nov. 


Robert Reah. 
4d. Nov. 


E, West. 
H. Cowen. 


as. 6d. Nov. 


ts. 


ajor C. Field. 
. C. Wylly. 
Geoffrey Rhodes. 


—5, Park Square, Boston. 25 cents. 


Tilustrated. Wm. Howe Downes. 
the Home of Sophia and Oliver Smith. 


The Great Shell Mounds of Damariscotta, Maine. 
a Forgotten Friend of America. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


axse. 
= My Ben Rev. H. H. Henson. 


Nov. 


ward. 


6d. Nov. 


Oct. 
Illustrated. 
Geo. 
Illustrated, 


Cuyler 


Preserving the Complements of Truth. Rev. Robert 


Christian Agnosticism. Rev. Robert Tuck. 

Ethics in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Beep: Ex Evangelicalism Scriptural ? 
aith That understands ; 


Continued. 


ev. Ernest Elliott. 
The Limitations of a 


th Century.—Sampson Low. 


Coal? denham Clarke and Dr..J. Guinness Rogers. 


rade, and ~ 
sion. -Hon. M: 


ing in the 





urel, t 


fhe | Historical Method of Professor Freeman. 


about Old 
ecent Progress in 





low to Circumvent 


Measotiformist Musical Journal.—44, Freer Street. 2d. 
jw at the Ind 


e Grey ; a South African Tribute. 
eal and Ideal. 


lursing the aoe in Their Homes. 
he Roman Roads of Britain. With Map. W. B. Pal 
he Legal Status of Women in India.’ Cornelia Sorabji. 


G ay ire. Archibald S. Hurd. 


hapman. 
Dr. Jesso 


paty Gregory. 


bia. Harry L. Stephen. 


Age Pensions. C. S. Loch. 


Rev. G. Lyon Turner. 


The Tsar's Proposed Conference and Our Foreign Affai-s. 


rman Universities: Laurie Magnus 


‘*Cramming.” Prof. Mahaffy. 


ndent Church, Lower Edmonton. 


Lady Mabel Howard. 


ley. 


Anthem ;—‘ Break forth i into Joy,” by Arthur Berridge. 











Continued, Rev. G. Lyon Turner. 
or How We may know God. Rev. T. 


Book Revelation; or What Our Bible really is. A. 


2s. 6d. Nov. 
Col. Sir George 


The Order for Corporate Revnion and Its Work. ee. F. G. Lee. 
The Clergy and the Laity ; an Apologia. 


ir Aas Sir ‘John "Robinson. 


Frederic Harrison. 


Nov. 





525 


North American Review.—Ws. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
What shall be done about the Philippines ? a W. Hazeltine. 
American Policy in China, Mark B. Dunnell. 

The Movement for Munici th Clinton R. Woodruff. 

The Origin of Morality. ‘of. Goldwin Smith. Sy 2 

American National Foli and Its Victims. Maj.-Gen. J. C. Breckinridge. 

United States Navy under the New Conditions. Admiral P. H. Colomb. 

Manual Training and the Poor. Elliott Flower. 

The Minimum Capital of a National Bank. — Cooke. 

Legislative Elections in France. Walter B. 

Bismarck and Motley, with Correspondence till, now unpublished. Con- 
tinued.- Jas, Pemberton Grund. 

Difficulties in assimilating Hawaii. Rear-Admiral L. A. Beardslee. 


Organist and Choirmaster.—), Bexners Street. 3d. Oct. 
Organ for the Concert Room of the London Organ School. 
Organ Construction. 

Our Day.—112, La Sate AvenvE, CHIcaco. 

The Career of Dr. Wm. R. Harper; a Great Educator. 

T. B. Davis. 
The Czar’s Peace Proposal, Illustrated. 
The Art of Brain-Building. Elmer Gates. 
How Architecture tells the Story of Human Existence. 


Huston. 
Are Narcotics and Anzsthetics beneficial? Dr. N. S. Davis. 
25 cents. 


- Outing.—s, Bream’s Buitornecs, ——- —m 
October Duck-Shooting. Illustrated. J. Day 
Awheel over the Jersey Highlands to the Sea Iilucprated. A. H. Godfrey. 
The Yarn of the Yama, from Kiel to St. Petersburg. Continued. ~Illus- 
trated. E. L. H. McGinnis. 
Trouting on the Old Hockett Trail, California. Illustrated. J. R. Moore. 


1897 Football. Walter Camp. 
oe --~gae a Day with the Pronghorns. Illustrated. Frank H. 


20 cents. Sept 
Illustrated. Geo. 


Illustrated. Joseph 


Oct. 


Lawn ores i in Great Britain. Illustrated. J. Parmly Paret. 


Overland Monthly.—Sawn Francisco. 10 cents. 
Spanish Missions in Arizona. Illustrated. Henry P. aang 
Gossip about the United States Presidents. Ben C. Tru 
The Washington Indians; Nusqually Mythology. “Tilustrated. Jas. 

Wickersham. 
The Redwood and the Artist. Illustrated. L. P. Latimer. 
Oriental Expansion. James D. Phelan and Hugh Craig. 
Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Connuir Street, W. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Birket oat, Ferien. With Plan. Dr. Conrad Schick. 
Hebron and Its Neighbourhood. With Map. Dr. Conrad Schick. 
WaAdy Arrib, the Aruboth of Scripture. Dr. Conrad Schick. 
Tell er Reesh, etc. With Map. Rev. J. E. Hanauer 
Illustrations of the Book of Job! Lieut.-Col. Conder. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, CHartnc Cross Roap. 1s. 


Alphonse Daudet in Private Life. Illustrated. J. F. Raffaélli. 
Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire. Illustrated. Alice Dryden. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Tuna-Fishing in the Pacific. Illustrated. H. Annesley Vachell. 
Leghorn. Illustrated. Montgomery Carmichael. 
South London of To-day. Continued. Illustrated. Sir Walter Besant. 


Parents’ Review.—28, Vicrorta Street. 6d. Oct. 


Habit and Character. W. Boulting. 
Seguin. T. G. Rooper. 
Elementary Science-Teaching. 
Browning and Italian Art. Rev. C, V. Gorton. 

The Psychology of Attention. Continued. M. Carta paw 

The Physiological Basis of Educational ‘Theory. Continue: S. D: Brath. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C A. Pearson. 6d. Nov. 
Insect v. Man. Illustrated. Austin Fryers. 
How a Soldier is Made. Continued Illustrated. G. B. Burgin. 
After Big Game on Elephants. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
The Unhappy Hapsburgs. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 
Pallone ; Italy’s National Game. Illustrated. Ba mg wd Carmichael. 
The Secrets of the Harem. Illustrated. Mrs. Herbert Vivian. 
Moody and Sankey. Illustrated. J. R. Creed. 


Marv Everest Boole. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Henry Frowne. 3s. 6d. Szpt. 
Slavery in Early Texas. L. G. Bugbee. 
The Living Wage Movement. H. W, Macrosty. 
Direct and Indirect Taxes in Economic Literature. C. J. Bullock. 


Movements of Prices. Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Educational Qualifications for the Suffrage in the United States. 
aynes. 

Twentieth Century Democracy. Prof. Jesse Macy. 


Positivist Review.—Wituram Reeves. 


Prof. G. 


3d. Nor. 


Fashoda. Edw. Spencer ae Be 
The Church Congress. ridges. 
The Ethical Movement. I; S. Marvin. 


Comte’s Apprec’ation of Islam. Henry Ellis. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—237, Dock Srrzer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 80 cents. Nov. 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper. Witsius H. de Savorin Lohman. 
Recent Criticism of the Early Prophets. Geerhardus Voss. 
i of Barneveldt ; Martyr or Traitor? Henry E. Dosker. 
etaphysics of Christian Apologetics ; Morality. Wm. Brenton Greene, jun. 
Ecclesiastical Notes. Symposium, 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Public Health.—Resman Pustisnine Co., 129, SHAFTESBURY AVCNUE. 
zs, Oct. bd 

Administrative Aspects of the Marking of Meat. R. S. Marsden. 

Causes of Failure of English Preventive Measures in India. J. Nield Cook. 

Epidemic of Typhoid ‘ever at Maidstone; Report of Local Government 


Board. 
Public Health Administration in England and Scotland. A. Campbell 


Munro. 
Public School Magazine.—131, Tempe Cuampers. 6d. Oct. 


Westminster School. IHustrated. M. L. Guyer. 

Public Schools under Canvas at Aldershot. Illustrated. Ralph N. 
H.M.S. Worcester. Mllustrated. R. Popham Lobb, 

Secondary Education, Arthur G. Symonds. 


ov. 
City of London School. Illustrated. R. H. Allpress. 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School. Illustrated. E. F. Dodsworth. 
Physical Culture. Continued. Illustrated. H. H. Hulbert. 


Quarterly Journal of Eeonomics.—Macunrzax, 2 dollars per annum, 
ct. 


The Future of Economic Theory. John Bates Clark. 
The Gas Supply of Boston, Continued. John H. Gray. 
The Educational Aspects of Saving. Jas. H. Hamilton. 

A Connecticut Land Bank of the Eighteenth Century. Andrew MacFarland 


avis, 
Levasseur’s “ L’Ouvrier Américain.” John Cummings. 


Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. 


The Book-Catalogue of the British Museum. 

Religious Novels ; Marie Corelli and Hall Caine. 

The Setting of a Greek Play. 

Rousseau in England. 

Grayling. 

The Loyalists of the American Revolution. 

— Arch ; the Story of His Life. 
occaccio as a Quarry. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

The Last of the Patrons. 

Bismarck ; His Work and its Prospects. 

England and the Soudan. 


Quiver.—CassELt. 6d. Nov. 


The Emperor of Germany’s Visit to the Holy Land. Illustrated. Our 
Special Commissioner. 

Homes of Noble Poverty Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson. 

As brn sero to Mr. Speaker ; Reminiscences. Illustrated. Dean Farrar. 

The Coloured Jews. Illustrated. Dona L. Woolmer. 


Railway Magazine.—79, Temrce Cuampers. 6d. Nov. 


Mr. Harry Smart ; Interview. Illustrated. G. A. Sekon. 

The Furness Coast as a Winter Resort. Illustrated. S, S, Lord. 

The First Railway in China. Illustrated. E. C. Pulbrook. 

The Railway Commission. Illustrated. R. R. Dodds. 

The Lancashire, Weardale and Hartlepool Union Locomotives. Illustrated. 
W. S. Beeston. 

The Railway System of Northern India. Illustrated. John T. Lawrence. 

Duke of Westminster’s Private Railway ; a Ducal Railway. Illustrated. 
A. G. Robins. 

How the Railways deal with Special Classes of Traffic. 

_.F. Goodman, 
Railway Time-Tables. Illustrated. J. Pearson Pattinson. 
The First Locomotives of the First Public Railway. Illustrated. J. Russell. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 3d. Nov. 


The Art of the Camera. Illustrated. Geo. M. Walker. 

Where Sacred Relics may be found. Illustrated. Walter Florence. 

—— Fates of Some Noted Buildings. Illustrated. Chas. Ra 

The Todas of Ootacamund, India; the Laziest People on Earth. 
Etta Nauen. 

A Chapeaugraphic Artist. Illustrated. 

After the Accident ; the Risks We run. Illustrated. Jeffery Denison. 

Swimming on Dry Land. Illustrated. Lewis Stevens. 


Saint George.—Ettior Stock. 1s. 
A. E. Fletcher. 


Oct. 


Illustrated, 


y: 
Illustrated. 


Oct. 
Nineteenth Century Ideals. 
“* The Craftsman” ; Poem. J. C. Kenworthy. 

Over-Specialism in Work and Life. John A. Hobson. 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand.—W. P. Grirritus, PrujzAn SQUARE. 
3S. perannum. Oct. 

Imperial pw f Postage from the Canadian Point of View. Illustrated. 

Wm. Smith | 
The Post Office and Athletics. Continued. Illustrated. Ernest A. May. 
The Imperial Postal Conference. L. T. Horne. 
William Mulock ; Canada’s Postmaster-General. With Portrait, 

Saint Nicholas.—Macmitan. 1s. Nov. 
A Visit to Bismarck. Illustrated, Fred. W, Wendt. 
Pets in the American Navy. Illustrated. Mrs. Chas. D. Sigsbee. 
St. Peter’s.—341, Stranp. 6d. Nov. 
The Moon; Wonders of the Heavens, Illustrated. Norman Lattey. 
The Cistercians; a Religious Order of the Church. Illustrated. “A 
‘ Monk of Mt. St. Joseph’s Abbey.” 

A Summer’s Pilgrimage in Belgium. Illustrated. J. Herbert Williams. 





School Music Review.—Novet:o. rtd. Nov. 
American School Singing-Books. Continued. Dr. W. G. McNaught. 
Songs in Both Notations a, The Minstrel Boy,” “ ‘The Mermaid,” etc, 
Science Gossip.—Simpkin, MarsHatt. 6d. Oct. 
Origin of Species in Insects. Continued. J. W. Tutt. 


British Infusoria. Continued, Illustrated. E. H. J. Schuster. 
Maltese Caves and Their Fauna. Illustrated. John H. Cocke. 


Scots Magazine.—Houtston, PATERNOSTER SQuARE, 6d. Oct. 
The Poetry of Glen Prosen. D. B. A. 
Ex Proverbis Scotum. 
The late Principal Caird and the Rev, Dr. John Macleod. 
The High Church Revival in England and Its Antecedents. 
Maslood Caie 
Lord Balfour and Scotch Education. 
Aytoun’s ‘‘ Bothwell.” Continued. Adam Smail. 
St. Andrew’s Revisited. J. A. S. M. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—E. Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
A Plea for a British Antarctic Expedition. Sir John Murray. 
The Scientific Advantages of an Antarctic Expedition. With Map. Sir 
John Murray and Others, 
A History of Antarctic Discovery. W. A. Taylor. 
The Flora and Fauna of the Antarctic. Jas. Chumley. 


Scottish Review.—26, PATgRNOSTER SQUARE. 45. 
The Motes in Norman Scotland. Geo. Neilson. 
Weaver Birds. S. E. Saville. 
The City of Glasgow and Its Records. 
Greek Hymns and Hymn-Writers. Wm. Metcalfe. 
The Brothers Keith ; Earl Marischal and Field Marshal. 
Alexander Stewart, Earl of Badenoch, and Alexander Stewart, Earl of Mar ; 

the Two Greatest of Scottish Caterans. Z. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. Nov, 
The Porto Rican Campaign. Illustrated. Richard H. Davis. 
The Navy in the Spanish-American War. Capt. F. E. Chadwick. 
The Woman’s Paris. Illustrated. Ada Cone. 
The Workers in the American West. Continued. Illustrated. Walter A. 


Wyckoff. 
The Story of the American Revolution. Illustrated. Henry C. Lodge. 
Torpedo-Boats in the War with Spain. John R. Spears. 
Strad.—186, Fieer Street. 2d. Nov. 
Antonius Stradivarius. Continued. H. Petherick. 
Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas. Continued. J. Matthews. 
N h Joachim. Edith L, Winn, 
r. Heinrich Pudor. With Portrait. 
Strand Magazine.—Sournamrton Street, Stranp. 1s. Nov. 
In Gladstone’s Village. Illustrated. Chas. Morley and Miss Hulda 
Friederichs. 3 
The Mushroom Caves of Paris, Illustrated. M. Dinorben Griffith and 


Norman 


Oct. 


D. Bril. 

The Most Wonderful Hedge in the World at Steinheim, Westphalis. 
Illustrated. Jas. Walter Smith. 

The Tragedies ofa Camera. Illustrated. 

Crowds. Illustrated. Jeremy Broome. 

Sponge Figures. Illustrated. A. H. Broadwell. 

The Career of the Carriage. Illustrated, Welland Wright. 


Strand Musical Magazine.—84, New Bonp Street. 6d. Oct. 
Peter I. Tschaikowsky. Illustrated. A. Hervey. 
Musical Life in Vienna. Illustrated. A, Whitney. 
Songs :—‘‘ Years Ago,” by E. Arnold; ‘‘ Afar in the Wood,” by H 
Kjerulf ; ‘‘ Two Gifts,” by L. Moncrieff, etc. 
Pieces for Piano:—‘‘ Gavotte Gracieuse,”’ by H. Lascelles; 
d’Automne,” by E. Dupont, etc 
* Souvenir for Violin and Piano,” by Edward German. 
Sunday at Home.—s6, PArernosrer Row. 6d. Noy. 
A Sunday in Port Moresby, British New Guinea. Illustrated. Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson. 
The Harvest from Egypt, 1898. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Sheffield. Illustrated. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
Glimpses of Protestant France. 
Handwriting of Ralph Erskine: 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 
Milton. Dean Farrar. 
H. Jowett at Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham. 
ammerton, 
Canon Barnett; the Warden of Toynbee Hall. 
Leonard W. Lillingston. 
Chester Cathedral, Continued. 


Temple Bar.—Macmi.ian. 1s. 
ta Wolff; an Apostle of the Jews. 
orkshire ; In the Country of Laurence Sterne. L. E. Steele. 
Optimists and Pessimists. 

A Summer Amidst the Sabines. 
Thomas Britton. F. G. Walters. 
Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHaut. 6d. Nov. 

The Marquis of Salisbury. Illustrated. Howard Cameron, 

My Ideal Newspaper, from the Journalists’ Point of View. Illustrated. 
F. A. McKenzie. 

Mutiny Memories of Delhi, 

Pitman’s Shorthand School. 


“ Fleur 


Illustrated, Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

6d. Nov. 

Illustrated. J. A. 
Interview. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Dean Darby. 
Nov. 


Eva Mariotti. 


Illustrated. Gertrude Bacon. 
Illustrated, Donald Stuart. , 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Theosophical Review.—26, Cuarinc Cross. rs. Oct. 
Alchemy and the Great Work. Concluded. Dr. Alex. Wilder. 
Sibyllists and Sibyllines. Cotent. G. R. S. Mead. 

Plea for Darwinism. Hunt. 
Al-Kindi; Early Arabian hevedaben Miss Hardcastle. 
Fratres Lucis; the Order of the Knights and Brothers of Light. 
Mrs. Cooper- Oakley. 
The ee of the Soul; 


C. W. Leadbeater. 

Travel.—Horace MarsHatt, 3d. Oct. 

Chinese Experiences ; Our World’s Cycling Commission. Illustrated. John 

Foster Fraser and Others. 

Through Persia and Lower Caucasia; from Tehran to Tiflis. 

Continued. Ellis Ashley. 

Notes on a South African Tour. Illustrated. Arthur A. Sykes. 

An Ideal Italian Tour. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 

To Paris on Bicycles. Illustrated. Cecily Simpson. 
United Service Magazine.—13, CHarinG Cross. 2s. Nov. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. With Portrait, Adm. Sir Richard V- 
Hamilton. 

The Constitution of the Board of Admiralty. Adm. P. H. Colomb. 

Santiago ; Some Side Lights. Douglas Macpherson. 

The Chinese Army. Edw. H. Parker. 

|. The Future of the C pe Sa C. Pfoundes. 

Bantry Bay. F. W. Palliser 
‘The Salisbur alloc 
Artillery at the Battle of Omdurman, 
Campaign of 1812 in the Iberian Peninsula. 

Maguire. 
The ‘Strategical Influence of the “‘ Fleet in Being ” Illustrated by Waterloo 
and other Campaigns. Maj.-Gen. H. M. Bengough. 
Werner’s Magazine.—103, Easr Sixteentu Street, New York. 
25 conte. Oct. 
George Eliot’s ‘‘ The Spanish Gipsy.” Florence P. Holden. 
Musical Instruments and anti oe Music. <nemese 
Bjérnson and Contemporary Drama in Scandinavia. M. 
The Singer’s Life. ‘Thomas Chater. 
Glees and Gleemen. T. Ratliffe. 


Concluded. 


Problems of Religion. Continued. Annie 


nt. 
The Chom, 


Illustrated. 


‘Lieut. C. H. Wilson. 
With Maps. 1. Oppenheim. 


With Map. T. Miller 


F. Reddall. 
. Dawson, 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.—=, CasTLe Street, City Roap. 
6d. Oct. 


Westminster School. John Telford. 
Popular Notes on Science. Continued. 


The Wesleys and the Nobility. 


1. W. H. Dallinger 
Continued. Thomas M‘Cullagh. 


THE GERMAN 


Allgemeine Konservative Monatssehritt.—E. Unareicn, Letezic. 
1 Mk. Oct. 

The Educated German and the Universal Suffrage. E. Claussen. 

Peter Rosegger. Concluded. Pastor G. Samtleben. 

Theophil Waldmeizr. G. Maske. 

“The Christian,” by Hall Caine. J. Pentzlin. 

** Helbeck of Bannisdale.” U. von Hassell. 

Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer, EinstepEtn. 50 Pf. 
The Moselle and Moselle Wines. Illustrated. J. L. Alg: 
Prince Bismarck. Illustrated. Dr. C. Otto. 

The Riviera. Illustrated. Continued. Isabelle Kaiser. 
King Albert of Saxony. Illustrated. Dr. J. Ballach. 
The Great Storm in Cologne, Aug. 7, 1898. Illustrated. 
missen. 
Daheim.—PosrsrrasseE 9, Lerpzic. 
Trieschen. Illustrated. 


The Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Karl Gehrts. 
Oct. 15. 


The Bells of Jerus: F. W. Schubart. 

Insufficiently Addressed Letters. A. O. Klaussmann. 
Oct. 22. 

M. Folticineano. 

T. H. Pantenius. 


Heft 2. 


rmissen, 


J. L. Alger- 


2 Marks per qr. Oct. 1. 
Prof. = Heyck. 
ct. 8. 


Illustrated. Dr. A. , 


Wine-Growing in Germany. 
Theodor Fontane. Illustrated. 


Oct. 2 
Illustrated. J. C. Heer. 


The Jungfrau Railway. 
M. Folticineano. 


Beer and Brandy in Germany. 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusrer, Recenssvrc. 
A Holiday Journey - the End of 1999. Dr. Otto. 
Kleptomania, Dr. A. Kellner. 
Lifeless Objects as Personal Beings. F. 
The Catholic General Assembly at Krefeld. 
Light and Fire. F. J. Holly. 
Heinrich Keiter. With Portrait. 
Deutsche Revue.—DevurscHe VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STU 

per qr. Oct. 
Max von Forckenbeck and the Crown Prince 
Prince Bismarck. Prof. M. Philippson. 

Politics and Character. Dr. Max Nordau. 
Will Andrée return? C. Koldewey. 

r. Péan, Surgeon. Dr. Cabanés. 
Fritz von Uhde and His Art. Hermine Diemer, 


40 Pf. Heft x. 


Ortjohann. 


Illustrated. P. Lesc’. 


TIGART. 6 Mks. 


Empe2ro: Frederick) and 


527 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
The Tyranny of the Party Whip. Jas. Douglas Holms. 
Our Soldiers in the East. Frederic W. Tugman. 
Some Questions suggested by ‘* Helbeck of Bannisdale.” A. Arnold. 
Edward Bellam : Prophet 7. Nationalism. W. Fleming Phillips. 
Aut Casar aut Nullus, G. S. 
Ital the Niobe of Nations, E. Strachan Morgan. 
Sophia ; a Person of Quality, the Eighteenth Century Militant Champion of 
Women’s Rights. Harriet Mcliquham. 
Sanitation and Small-Pox. Walter Lloyd. 
Magnetism and Morals. F. Reginald Statham. 
Wasted Genius. Robert J. Sturdee. 
What is the Rdle of the New Woman? Nat Arling. 
The Fifty-Second Annual Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 


Wide World Magazine.—Gzorce Newnes. 6d. Nov. 


Savages at School. Illustrated. John Henry Nicholls. 

The Carnival of the Mystic Shrine at Fargo, North Dakota. 
S. Blair McBeath. 

Among the Hnmming-Birds with a Camera. I lustrated. 

San Marino, Italy; the Quaintest Country in the World. 
Herbert Vivian. 

The Pariah Dogs of Constantinople. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock anp Co. 6d. Nov. 
Tommy Atkins on His Autumn Campaign. Illustrated. S, E. Waller. 
Some Historic Feasts. Illustrated. Fred. Dolman. 

With Nansen in the North. Illustrated. Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen. 
Canadian Empire-Builders of To-day. Illustrated. James Ramsay. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Stoventon. 6d. Nov. 
Dr. Barnardo’s Lady Workers. Illustrated. Marion Leslie. 
M. Paul Nadar; a Great Paris Photographer. Illustrated. ‘‘ Ignota.” 
Gymnastic Teaching; a Profitable Employment for Educated Women. 
Frances H. Low. 
The Austrian Imperial Family. Illustrated. Marie A, Belloc. 
Yachting Monthly Magazine.—:43, Srranv. 1s. Oct. 
Ten Days in the Bristol Channel. Illustrated. C. E. T. and N. T. M. 
In the English Channel. Illustrated. ‘* Merlin.” 
Summer Sailing in Friesland. Illustrated. Samuel Hosking. 
A Fortnight in Close Quarters. Illustrated. Francis B. Cooke. 
The 52-Footer Class in 1898. Illustrated. H. Wheatley Ridsdale. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuari. 3d. Nov. 
The Prig, the Cyn.c, and the Rev. R. E. Welsh. Illustrated. Coulson 
Kernahan. 


MAGAZINES. 


Johannes Brahms. ‘* Ilias.” 

The Enemies of the Sailor. Vice-Adm. Livonius. 

Ancient and Modern Virtue. Scipio Sighele. 

Dialect in Drama. R. von Gottschall. 

The Entrance into the Diplomatic Service and First Visit to Varzin. L. 
Aegidi. 


Deutsche Rundschau, 


Haguch. 


Illustrated. 


Eliz. Grinnell. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. B. Waters. 


—Gzsrtver Paeret, Bertin. 
ct. 
William Ewart Gladstone. F. Salomon. 
Plants in Art. Ferdinand Cohn. 
The Bastille. 
An Excursion to the 42gean Archipelago. Dr. 
Gottfried Keller’s Letters to Jacob Biichtold. 
Dr. Georg Ebers. W. Bélsche. 
LR 


The Dutch Coronation Festivities, 

Deutsche Worte.—Lancecasse 15, Vienna VIII/r. 
Ludwig Stein’s Social Philosophy. C. Schitlowsky. 
The Report of the Prussian Factory Inspectors for 1857. 


Jet. 
Paul Barth and Marxism. W. Heine. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernst Ket’s Nacur., Letpzic. 
Oldenburg. Illustrated. Franz Poppe. 
The Empress of Austria. Illustrated. 
The Austrian Empress’s Favourite Places in Switzerland. 
Dr. M. Kronfeld. 
The Caves and Labyrinths of Bavaria and Austria. 
Grosse. 


Gesellschaft.—J. C. C. Bruns, Mixven-1-W. 


National Art. G. Fuchs. 
Martin Greif. With Portrait. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


R. Lindau. 
E. Schmidt. 


50 Kr. Sept. 


H. Firth. 
50 Pf. Heft rr. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. E. 


75 Pf. Heft r9. 
F. Himmelbauer. 
eft 20. 
Applied Art. M. G. Conrad. 
Ludwig Wiillner and Sophie Schroter ; 
Galetzski. 
The Moral View of History. T. C. Elfenhans. 
The Literary Renaissance in Little Russia. O. Makowej. 
. Neue Deutsche Rundschau.—S. Fiscuer, Bexiin. 


ct. 


the Modern Art-Song. T. von 


t Mk. 50 Pf. 


Max Stirner. K. Joél. 

Letters trom Abyssinia. Continued. 
Theodor Fontane. F. Poppenberg. 
Modern Anarchism. Prof. Georg Adler. 


G. Rohifs. 














Nord und Siid.—Scuuesiscue Vertacs-AnsTatt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 


Oct. 


The Origin of the n Years’ War. A, von Ruville. 

The Source of Life in the Myths of the Nations. A. Wiinsche. 

Zola’s ‘‘ Les Trois Villes.” K. W. Goldschmidt. 

Four Letters from Justinus Kerner to Levin Schiicking. L. L. Schiicking. 


Preussische eo Sticke, Bertrn. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 
ict. 
The Anti-Semitism and Philo-Semitism ef Classical Antiquity. Prof. K. 


Zacher. 
The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Samuel Eck. 
The Cities and the German Civil Code. Dr. J. C. Schwartz. 
Modern Style in Art. G. Ebe. 
General von Gdben. Concluded. Dr. E. Daniels. 
Social Democracy and Trade Union sm, Max Lorenz. 
Medical Reform in Germany. Dr. Hiipeden. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Devtscue VeRLacs-ANnSTALT, STUTTGART. 
1 Mk. Heft 3. 
German Ironwork. -Illustrated.. F. Hood. 
Alpirsbach Monastery Illustrated. R. J. Hartmann. 
The Wendelstein, Illustrat F, Hussong. 
The Empress of Austria. Illustrated. 
Under-Officers and Officers in the French Army. D’Isle. 
Ver Sacrum.—Ger.acu unp SCHENK, VienNA. 4 Kr. 
Art-Lithographs. Illustrated. F. Servaes. 
On Modern Poetry and Painting. Dr. R. Huch. 
Enjoyment of Art. . Holzamer, 
Book-Decoration. Illustrated. W. S. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-DeuTscHE-VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT, 
SrutTGart. 75 Pf. Heft 3. 
The Empress of Austria. Illustrated. 
Duino. Illustrated. 


Sept. 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholicue.—2, Rue pe t’Appave, Paris, 2 frs, 
ct. 15. 

Socialism and the French Revolution. (G. de Pascal. 

Labour Organisation in Paris. H. Cetty. 

Assurance against Mortality of Cattle. M. Papillon. 

Christian Democracy in Nottingham. L. Grégoire. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—:8, Kinc Witt1amM STREET, STRAND. 
20s, perannum, Oct. 
French Poetesses. Emile Trolliet. 
Napoleon Bonaparte in Switzerland. E. de Budé. 
Water-Colour Painting. Concluded. Aug. Glardon, 
A Boating Expedition on the Salado. Continued. Th. Chapuis. 


Correspondant.—14, Rue pe v’AsBave, Paris. 
France and Egypt. Jules Delafosse. 
Louis Pastor on Pope Alexander VI. and Savonarola. 
The Revolution of 1830 at Versailles, L. Passy. 
General della Rocca, Cte. Joseph Grabinski. 
Menel.k II, Concluded. Ws de Nadaillac. 

ct. 25. 
The Catholic Renaissance in Eugiend in the Nineteenth Century. P. 
Thureau-Dangin, 

French Influence in Rouenole. Bon Jehan de Witte. 
Henry Reeve. M. Dronsa 
General della Rocca. Conti, Cte. Joseph Grabinski. 


Humanité Nouvelle.—zs5, Rue pes Saint-Péres, Paris. 


ict. 
Mutual Aid in the Medizval City. P. Kropotkin. 
Herman Bang. Vte. de Colleville and F. de Zepelin. 
Disarmament. A. Hamon. 
Finance, Credit, and Banking. G. de Greef. 
Stéphane Mallarmé. A. Lantoine. 
Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricuewiev, Paris. 
ct. 15. 
Prussian Finance, 18 A, Raffalovich. 
Legislation affecting Friendly Societies in the United States. E. Rochetin. 
Financial and Commercial Progress in France. M. Zablet. 
Cuba, Its Resources and the Possible Development of Its Relations with 
France. A. Hiriart. 


Ménestrel.—2 4s, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. 30¢. Oct. 2,9, 16, 23, 30. 
The Comédie Frangaise and the French Revolution. Continued. A. 


2frs. 50c. Oct. ro. 


Vte. de Meaux. 


1 fr, 25 c. 


3 frs, soc. 


Pougin, 
Mercure de France.—15, Rue pe v’EcHAupé-SAint-GERMAIN, 
Paris, 2frs. Oct. 
Stéphane Mallarmé. H. de Régnier. 
Roger Marx. Gustave Kahn. 


Thomas Carlyle. Continued, E. Barthélemy, 


Monde Economique.—76, Rue pz Rennes, Paris. 80c. Oct. z. 
The Gold Standard, Pau] Beauregard. 
ct. 8 
Profit-Sharing. Paul Beauregard. 


Oct. 15. 
Fashoda. Paul Beauregard. 


THe Review oF REVIEWS. 





German Art Industries. 
Roumania. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Comtinued. M. Kremnitz. 


Heft. 4. 
Wiirzburg. Illustrated. Wilhelm Mailer, 
Theodor Fontane. With Portrait. G. Klitscher, 


Making the Blind to See. Dr. K. 
The Needles and the Isle of Wight. Illustrated. G. Steinike. 
ts. 


Pictures from Egypt. Illustrated. 
Art Industries, Continued. 
Stettin. Illustrated. K.Telmann. 


Die Zeit. —GinruerGasse 1, Vienna IX./3. 


President Faure and the a Case. Pollex. 
The Elections in Prussia. von Gerlach. 
Theodor Fontane, E, von wanes: 


50 Pf. Oct. x. 


Anarch’st Crime and the Responsiiy of Italy. D-:, N. Colajanni. 
The Vienna Gas Question Zifferer, 
The Balloon in Meteorology. H.H. Hoernes. 
Oct. 15. 
The Vatican and the Kaiser’s Visit to Palestine. 
Austrian National Schools, J. Hellmann. 
Oct. 22. 
Vienna Students. 
Stern. 


National Freethinkers amon: 
Max von Forckenbeck. A. 


Zeitschrift fir Bicherfreunde.—VeLuaceEN unp Kiasinc, Lerrzic. 
3 Mks. Oct. 


The Publting House of Winckelmann and Sons at Berlin, ae the Illus- 


heodor Hosemann, Illustrated, Dr. F. Weinitz 
‘* Papstin Johanna.”’ Illustrated. F. von Zobeltitz. 

Dances of the Dead. _ Illustrated. . L. Schreiber. 

The Date of Heine’s Birth. Prof. A. Klette. 


MAGAZINES. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rve Saint Benoit, Panis. 
The Island of Capri. Illustrated. B. de la Mothe. 
The Library of the Arsenal at Paris. Illustrated. P. Pannefon. 
The Convent of the Célestins, Paris. Illustrated. P. Bonnefon. 
Painting on Textiles in Imitation of Tapestry. Illustrated. M. C. 
Military Life in Austria, Illustrated. P. de Pardiellan. 

A Journey in Austria; the Danube and the Adriatic. 

Neukomm. : 
Touring on a Bicycle. Illustrated. L. Baudry de Saunier. 
Seals, Illustrated. A. Lecoy de la Marche. 


Nouvelle Revue.—:8, Kinc WitttaMm STREET, STRAND. 
half-year. Oct 1. 


trator T 


1fr.60c. Oct. 


30S. per 


The Duke of Richelieu at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818. E, Daudet. 


French Colonies. B. 

The Army of the West: Recollections of a Telegraphist. 
An Adventure of the Eighteenth Century. E. Van Biema. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


M. Bitteau. 


Oct. 15. 
The Duke of Richelieu at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818. Concluded. 


E. Daudet. 
Charitable Institutions. A. Elbert. 
An Adventure of the Eighteenth Century. E. Van Biema. 
Letters on Foreign Poli:ics, Madame Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—2z3, BovLevarp PoissonrikreE, 
Paris. 3frs.50c. Oct. 15. 
Letter from Holland. Marie L. de Rute. 
Review of European Politics, Emilio Castelar. 
The Present Position in France. J. Reibrach. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Semne, Paris. 3 fr. Oct 1 

The Districts and Departments of France. J. Angot des Rotours and 
Others. 

A Census of the Employees and Officials of the State in France. V. 
Turquan. 


Oct. 16, 
The Spanish-American War and Its Lessons. M. de Sablemont. 
Non-Transferability and Non-Divisibility of Patrimony. Continued. R. de 
Grasserie. 
Revue de 1’Art Ancien et. Moderne.—28, Rue pu Mont-THasor, 
Paris. 7 firs. 50c. Oct. 10. 
The New Opéra Comique i in Paris. Illustrated. H. Fiérens-Gevaert. 
Art and Anatomy. Illustrated. M. Duval and E. Cuyer. 
A —— in the Thiers Collection in the pte 


Beno 
Watches ‘ad Clocks. Illustrated. H. Laffillée. 


Revue Blanche,.—1, Rve Larritre, Paris. 1 fr. 
The Tsar’s Initiative and International Policy. G. Moch. 
Stéphane Mallarmé. ‘I. Natanson, 
The American Novel. G. Elwall. 


Oct. x5. 
The Military Historv of the Gau's, T. Duret. 
The Psychology of Metaphor. R. dz Gourmont. 


Illustrated. C. 


Oct. 1 





Illustrated. E, 
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Revue Bleue,—Fisuer Unwin, PATeRNosTER SQuARE. 


Beeeeche. Emile Faguet. 
Abbots and 
Century. Continued. C. Dejob. 

Oct. 8. 
Louis Couperus. Maurice Spronck. 
Magistrates in Contemporary Fiction. G. Meunier. 
Oct. 15. 
Breton Fiction of the Eighteenth Century. A. Le = 
The Rembrandt Exposition at Amsterdam, P, Fla 
Oct. 22. 
Volney. Léon Séché. 
Schumann’s Literary Work. R. Bouyer. 
Oct. 2). 
France in Africa. With Map. L. Sevin Desplaces. 
Volney. Continued. Léon Séché. 
Revue Chrétienne.—11, AvVENvE D2 1’ OsservVATO!RE, Paris. 
12 fr. soc. perannum. Oct. 
The Catholic Church and Americanism, V. Charbonnel. 
Prayer Reunions. M. Leliévre. 
The Occupations of the English People. - R. Candiani. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—1:8, Kinc Wittiam Srreet, STRAND. 
30s. per half-year. Oct. 1. 
The Part Played by Individual'sm and Social, Sentiment in England. A. 
Fouillee. 
What is Caricature? R. de la Sizeranne. 
The Diary of a Traveller in Central Asia, A. Desjardins. 
The New Gas. A. Dastre. 


The Mission of a Military Attaché to Vienna during the Crimean War. G. 


bert. 


Oct. 15. 

Dialogue on Socialism and Indi.idualism. A. Leroy-Bzaulizu, 
The New Palzontological Museum. A. Gaudry. 

ese and England in the Valley of the Niger. 

“ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” ‘T. de Wyzewa. 


Revue d'Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sovrrior, Paris. 
Ts. per annum, August-Sept. 


Louis Paoli. 


M. Rouire. 


Saint S'monism in Italy. 
Landed wee * in Algeria. E. Bouvier. 
Social Legislation in 1837. Continued. H. Lambrechts. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—18, Kinc Witt1AM STREET, STRAND. 
rqr. Oct. 1. 
Bismarck, 1815-1898. 


— Wilhelmina of Holland. 
Basin of the Niger and the Gold Coast. 


7S. pe 
Illustrated. 


ct. 8. 
Illustrated. L. Bresson, 
Illustrated. G. Regelsperger. 


The Education of Women. M. L. Gou:nay 

Oct. 15. 
Charles Garnier. Illustrated. L. Magne and H. Castets. 
Classification of the Sciences. P. Souday. 


Oct. 22. 
Art in England. Illustrated. Gabzizl Mourey. 
Siberia. Illustrated. L. Maury. 
Dr. Jules Emile Péan. Illustrated. 8 ag: 


2). 

Rembrandt Van Ryn. Illustrated. “Da ‘and Gréville. 
Australian Politics. Illustrated. J. Périer. 
Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Coloni2s.— 

Victoire, PARIS. 2frs. Oct. 
The French and English on the Nile. G. Demanche. 
Laos and Its People. Continued. Capt. Bobo. 
The Congo Railway. Illustrated. A. Montell. 


Revue Générale,—16, Rue TREvRENBERG, BRUSSELS. 
12 frs. per annum. Oct. 
A Visit to the Congo. Illustrated. Georges Vaes. 
The Elections of 1898 and the Catholic Cause in France, 
The Fétes of Seville. Georges Delaveux. 
Accidents to Workmen in France. Georges Bastin. 


Revue Hebdomadaire.—10, Rue GARANCIERE, PARIS. 50. 
letters from Tourgueneff to Madame Viardot. 
ct. x. 
Letters from Tourgueneff to Madame Viardot. Continued. 
Miss Kingsley’s Travels in West Africa. Marie Dronsart. 
Revue Internationale de Musique.—3, ae Vicnon, Paris. 
20 frs, per annum. Oct 
Mlle. Clotilde, Boieldieu’s First Wife. Illust: at y C. Malherbe. 
Melody ; a Study. Continued. E. Poirée. 


B-ochin. 


2, RUE DELA 


Ch. Woeste. 


Sept. 24. 


ques ‘Champion de Chambonniéres. Concluded. H. Quittard. 
y Opera. Henri de Curzon. 
i hesaue du Moulin” ; a whe. Concluded. E, Destranges. 


¢ 


t. 15. 
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A REMARKABLE STORY. 


The following facts were obtained at first hand and 
re wholly accurate and trustworthy. The story has 
olikeness to the numerous wonder tales which have 
9 better foundation than gossip and imagination. 
he occurrence, should it prove to be true, was 
emed of so great importance that a special mes- 
enger was detailed to visit the spot, with instructions 
) inquire carefully and thoroughly into every point 
the case ; with the understanding that if his inves- 
gation bore out the statements earliest made, a 
iiciently full account was to be published for the 
formation and benefit of the public. His report 
ting clear and satisfactory, a condensed summary of 
is here given :— 
It seems that a respectable family named Skinner 
sides at 34, High Street, Banbury, Oxon. In the 
mmmer of 1895 a son, William Skinner, now about 
ighteen years old, met with an accident—a heavy 
l, such as might happen to anyone. Fortunately 
» bones were broken, and his friends naturally 
mpected he would soon get over it. But he did not. 
tead of recovering his strength he became weak 
nd irritable. Although there was no injury calling 


br surgical interference, the lad’s system appeared to 


profoundly shaken. His appetite, previously robust, 
with all healthy fellows of his age, grew poor and 
ful. The attempt to build him up on food was 
sequently a failure. The liquid food, of which he 
bok a limited amount, had no effect. He gained no 
fength from it. In spite of medical treatment young 
kinner lost flesh at a frightful rate, his bones 
hteatening to protrude through the skin. 
The condition of his nerves was equally peculiar 
id alarming. He was constantly twitching and 
lly unable to sit still or to remain quiet. Bad as 
§ experience was by day he was always worse at 
ight. He obtained so little material sleep that the 
tor was obliged to administer sleeping draughts— 
course which no medical man adopts when it can 
avoided. When awake, so great was the poor 
ty’s nervousness, that he could not endure to be 
proached or spoken to. The very sight of him is 
lid by the neighbours to have been a pitiable one to 
itness, People who called to see him out of sym- 
athy, and to offer any services they might be able to 
inder, were of one mind: they said he could not 
wssibly recover. Looking upon her son’s deplorable 
Md. apparently hopeless state his broken-hearted 
other said, “ / pray that God may take him.” 
Yet merciful death did not come to his relief. For 


tr two years he lingered on, sometimes a trifle; 


ttter, as was believed, and then relapsing into his 
mer condition. The local doctor diagnosed the 
sease as St. Vitus’ dance, and treated the patient for 

weral months on that theory of the case ; unhappily 
ithout good result. In view of obtaining - highest 


medical opinion of this mysterious affliction the lad 
was then taken for examination to the National 
Hospital, London, and afterwards admitted to the 
Banbury Hospital, where he remained three months, 
with no material improvement ; the physicians’ judg- 
ment being that there was no hope for him. Thus 
nearly a year went by. 

In May, 1896, his indefatigable mother—who fought 
for her offspring as only mothers will—on a letter of 
recommendation, took the poor stricken boy to the 
Convalescent Home at Eastbourne, and then again to 
the National Hospital in London, with no better 
outcome than before. On his return home William 
Skinner was to all appearance a complete wreck, his 
mind being quite unhinged. He was tenderly replaced 
in bed, as much dead as alive, and there remained, 
virtually a breathing corpse, month after month, season 
after season. His inherent vitality, his unconscious 
hold on life, surprised all who saw him. But, plainly, 
the end could not be much longer delayed. 

Events now bring us to September, 1897, when the 
unexpected happened, as it so often does. A friend 
of the family, Mrs. Jewell of Sibford, called. In 
conversation on the boy’s illness she urged the imme- 
diate use of a remedy known as Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
telling what it had done for her husband at a time 
when other treatmeft was unavailing. On this advice 
Mrs. Skinner acted, taking the responsibilities upon 
herself. In a short time—when the sufferer’s desperate 
state is considered—there was a marked improvement. 
He could eat with some relish, the food causing no 
distress or reaction. 

Other medicines were entirely laid aside and de- 
pendence placed on this one alone; but the result 
justified this seemingly rash proceeding. Little by 
little the lad gained strength ; climbing, so to speak, 
from the verge of the grave. As his body grew 
stronger his mind cleared and brightened. To the 
amazement of friends and physicians in two months 
time he was able to leave the house and go about. 
At the date of this writing, February 4, 1898, William 
Skinner is in robust health, and his terrible experience 
of the past two years is but a fast-fading memory. His 
mother insists that his life was saved by Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and nobody of the many who followed 
the case fiom the start is inclined to dispute her 
opinion. 

With a frankness which does them honour several 
of the doctors concede the marvellous cure, and say 
that probably the lad’s fall caused a shock which pro- 
duced a profound disturbance, almost amounting to 
an overthrow, of the digestive functions, which in 
turn reacted on the nerves—the fons et origo mali 
being the digestion, The remedy alluded to re- 
moved ‘haf at the last possible moment, and recovery 
followed. 
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A Typewriter Triumph.} } 


WHY IT LEADS.—The Bar-Lock leads all Typewriters, not because it was theg# INVOICI 











but because it is the best. for wi 
The Bar-Lock Company was not trying merely to make a writing machine, Bar-I 
were trying to make the best writing machine. and 
It succeeded because it began where others left off. It began at the top. It — 
kept ahead ever since. ow di 


BUYING A TYPEWRITER is an important matter. A Typewriter costs 1 
than a fountain pen. It is worth thinking about. 
The time to think about it is before you buy the machine. It is just as eag Descri 
know all about Typewriters beforehand as afterwards, and it is a great deal by 
and cheaper. 


THE MORE YOU KNOW about all Typewriters, the better you will lite * 
ar- 
You do am want to buy a machine because it will write. You want to by 





that will write best, with the least trouble, which will last the longest, an SOLD 
best while it lasts, 
That machine is— R CASH 
® 
The New Automatic F 
; N EASY 














Royal Bar-Lock. Z 


THE PERFECT WRITING MACHINE is the one that does its work best 2 


gets in the way least. 
The Bar-Lock puts the least obstruction possible between the writer and 











expression of his thoughts, or whatever he may be writing. _prty-one | 
oe writers say they cannot “ think’ with the Typewriter as they can with or your 
That is because they tried the wrong kind of Typewriter. . quicker 
You can “ think” with a Bar-Lock. It bears the closest analogy to writing wi nothing 
pen, without any of the drudgery. Bar-Lo 


THE ONLY ADVANTAGE in writing with a pen is being able to see what 
write as you write it. 
With a Bar-Lock the writing is always in plain sight, 
Moreover, its automatic action saves the operator from the annoyance givé The 
other machines, and leaves his mind free for his work. 
That the Bar-Lock is the best fér all original first-hand work is proven by the 
list of literary workers who use it constantly in place of the pen. , 14, & 
The letters of these people, and of business men, public companies, and pi 








offices who are using it will be sent to any one on request. ge 
NOT ONE GOOD POINT ALONE makes the Bar-Lock what it is, but alff CARDIFF: 3 
good points that can be put into one machine. oenl 63 
Visible writing is a good point. Automatic action is a good point. Acci GOW : | 
paper feed is a good point. The keyboard-release key is a good point. ies 
The Bar-Lock has all the good points of all other good machines. It lis sage 
drawbacks of none. ieay. 1 
That is why it is the machine for you—and the only machine for you. CALCUTTA: 
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it was the INVOICING.—The new Royal Bar-Lock is the first and only Typewriter suitable 
for writing invoices. By the simple movement of a lever on the new Automatic 

‘machine Bar-Lock, all invoices and other tabular statements can now be writtea as quickly 
and easily as ordinary correspondence. 


e top. It simultaneously. Legible as print. 


few days. 


Quicker than a pen. 


The work is all in plain sight, and your invoicing clerk can become expert in a 
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y-one Thousand users of the Bar-Lock know its merits. You 


y can willl oO your Clerk can in one day 


acquire its use, in one week write 


quicker, neater, more legibly than with a pen. It costs you 
writingw™ nothing to put this to a practical test. For this purpose a 
Bar-Lock wlll be sent you, free of charge, for a week. 


» see what 
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CALCUTTA: 8. Fitze & Co., Hastings Street. 








oy. 





Company, Ltd., 


H.M. THE QUEEN,) 


& 16, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


LEEDS: 1, Guildford Street. 

LIVERPOOL: 41b, North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 31, Brown Street, next G.P.0. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: St. Nicholas Chambers. 
PORTSMOUTH: 114, High Street. 


Colonial Agencies: 


DELHI: R. Dowse & Co., Ltd. 

MELBOURNE: 101, Elizabeth Street. 
SYDNEY, N.S.W.: 4, Victoria Arcade, 
WELLINGTON, N.Z.: 42, Lambton Quay. 


Triplicate export invoices written 



































The Royal Hutomatic 


“ Bar-Lock ” 


Visible=UUtiting Cypewtriter 


Must possess marked superiority to have achieved the following results in 
targest Government Department, Municipal Authority, Insurance Comp 
Wholesale Stationers, and Soap Manufacturers of the United Kingdom 


Her Majesty the Queen had } 1 Shift-Key a 
vi in 1893 § 8 Bar-Lock 
in the 
j 


Royal Palaces, pa 9 Royal Bar-Locks. 








8 Shift-Key Typewriters, 

5 Ink-Pad 

1 Bar-Loeck 

8 Shift-Key 

2 Ink-Pad 0 

20 Royal Bar-Locks. 


The Registry Department 
of the a 
General Post Office Dae 








2 Ink-Pad ‘ 

2 Bar-Lock ” 

2 Shift-Key as 

2 Ink-Pad 

16 Royal Bar-Locks. 


The 


London County Council | They 
. now have 


2 Shift-Key Typewriters. 








16 Shift-Key Typewriters. 
The London and had  Ink-Pad os 


Lancashire Fire tr in 1894 3 Bar-Lock és 


They 
Company an Me 42 Royal Bar-Locks. 








J. Spicer & Sons, 
Wholesale Stationers, 
London, 


had 2 Shift-Key Typewriters. 
1 Ink-Pad ” 


] They | 26 Royal Bar-Locks. 


nowhave { 


in 1894 








‘Shift-Key “Typewriters. 
Whee] ..: : 


Ink-Pad © 
Bar-Lock 


9 
5 
The 4 
1 
9 Shift-Key 
2 
6 
I 


Sunlight Soap 
Wheel 

Ink-Pad 

03 Royal Bar-Locks. 


| 
a 
x | 
a 


Company ace he 








IS ‘IT- GOOD COMMON SENSE ¢ © 
To go on buying old-style, hidden-writing, non-automatic typewriters, seeing the resu 
recorded above? It costs you nothing-to make a trial. Why not investigate our clail 
that thé new Royal Bar-Lock will ™ more work ina given time than any other typewriter 


+e 


THE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Limited, 
aap ' 12, 14, 16, Queen Victoria Street, 
A: LigERAL: ALLOWANCE ror OLD LONDON, E. 


MACHINES.oOF OTHER MAKES. 























: NSD RFER © 


es  OMDURMAN. 
j LETTER ® 


received by our London -Agents. 





 “T took your Blickensderfer with me to Omdurman, and have done the whole of 
y work for Reuter with it. It is, in spite of camel transport, dust, and hard work, 
il in good working order. Never has typewriter been tried more severely. I will 
ind it to you to be thoroughly cleaned. It is the first typewriter that has ever worked 
}Omdurman. Thanks for your assurance of its power to stand hard work. 


4 (Signed) “LIONEL JAMES, 
(PRITTENHAM, MILENTHORPE Roap, “ Reuter’s Special Correspondent. 
‘ EasTBouRNE. Sept. 30¢h, 1898.” 


FOR LITERARY WORK... 


One of the most important points in a typewriter is VISIBLE 
WRITING. Every machine with any pretence to visible writing 
claims it. In one expensive machine which puts it in. the 
forefront the writing is easily visible, except the last two lines; 
in another the writing is visible, but ONLY the last two lines. 
Both these machines are over £20 to buy. The BLICKFNSDERFER 
No. 5 Machine, with equal advantage in every otuer respect, 
has the writing plainly visible as the operator sits in front of 
the machine, from the first word on the sheet to the last letter 
struck, and it is sold for 


£7 10s. cash. 


It is, besides, Simple, Rapid, Strong, Compact, and Durable, 
and for all literary men it is far in front of every other 
SHREK ESERE SESE SE SES* §=machine made AT ANY PRICE. 


a 
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SOPY. OF LETTER RECEIVED HERE from the Rev. Father Theodore M., de Lahontan, O.F.M. 


‘Would you kindly send me a dozen ink rollers for the Blick No. 5. It is now 
bver twelve months that I have been using most assiduously the Blick, and I am glad 
lo say that I have not lost one minute in any repairs whatsoever. I have carried it 
ibout through England and the Continent, I have written with it on the road and in 
fhe train, and it has always been most useful, most expeditious ; in fact, the most 
erviceable secretary I could ever wish for. Would you kindly send me some pro- 
pectuses, as those I had have gone long ago to friends of mine. 


| “SerapHic COLLEGE, CLEVEDON, 
SomerRSET, Oct. 15th, 1808.” 
9 


Sent on trial everywhere against cash deposit. Write for list No. 39 to the 


‘BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., 


HEAD OFFICE—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
LONDON AGENTS: T. TURNER, LIMITED, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 











: 275 Gold Medals, &c. 
N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain«the right Cocoa, viz. 


Fry’s—Pure—Concentrated. 
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COLMAN - 
D.S.F MUSTARD 




















¥ Grate Polish 


1 Packets.orasa Paste inlins. 


Wisiia — * 
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